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ERRATA. 

In page 2 of the Narrative the following formidable errors occur. The Seikh army is said to 
have been reduced from 200,000 to 32,000 : it ought to have been from 85, 0 GO to 32,000.— 
Lower down our income is said to have been e?>creaaed by j£ 56,000 derived from the 
Ceded Districts, and j£22,0o0 from the Lahore indemnity : a cypher has in both cases been 
omitted— the numbers ought to be ^560,000 and ^220,000 : the context indicates the blunder 
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NOTICE. 



For many years T have had in contemplation the publication, at the 
commencement of each year, of a short historical outline of the events 
wliicli had occurred during the preceding twelvemonth in our Eastern 
Dominions, — in the hope that by this means somewhat more correct 
views might be attained of the proceedings of the British Government 
in India than are generally to be met with at home. The publication 
in 1843 of the “ Narrative of the Campaigns in AfFghauistan and 
Scinde betwixt November 1838 and November 1842, 1 was an imper- 
fect attempt to carry a portion of the project referred to iuto effect. 
Circumstances which have hitherto interfered with the fulfilment of 
the purpose adverted to, having been surmounted, ihe following short 
narrative is the result. 

The great proportion of the facts wrought into and embodied in the 
narrative have been supplied by the correspondence of the Delhi Ga- 
zette, which has been carefully abridged and arranged in order ; and 
the writers of this very excellent journal are requested to accept of ray 
most grateful acknowledgments for the assistance thus afforded. The 
laneruasre of the Gazette has on a few occasions been adopted unalter- 
ed. For the rest I have drawi^ largely on the Overland Summary of 
the Bombay Times , — a paper chiefly circulated in Europe. I have 
preferred issuing my narrative promptly and without loss of time, 
while the interest of the subject of which it treats is fresh and new, to 
waiting for the appearance of official papers not likely to be publish- 
ed for some months to come. I am aware that by this I run consider- 
able risk of inaccuracy, but it must at the same time be added, that 
papers referring to public affairs in India are in general so mutilated 
and altered before publication, that I shall probably be nearer the fact 
by relying on the statements of officers with the army, than if I had 
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pinned my faith to a forthcoming Blue Book. It happens, besides, that 
histories of Indian affairs are often written subsequent to the publica- 
tion of the Parliamentary papers, by waiters who have never examined 
the statements these contain : a very large portion of what passes 
current at home for the history of the past three administrations is 
invalidated by the statements of the parties chiefly affected by them. 
The administration of Sir R. Peel is still charged >vith the abandon- 
ment of Affghanistan, though it is five years since the publication of 
the despatches proving that this was determined on by Lord Auck- 
land within forty-eight hours of his hearing of the Ghilzie insurrec- 
tion. Lord Ellenborougu is commended for the first dispatch of 
troops across the Indus — for the rescue of our prisoners, — and for the 
Conquest of Scinde, — though his own despatches show that all the 
troops ever sent beyond our frontier were on their way before he 
reached India at all — that he issued four general orders for their 
immediate and unconditional recall — and that when Cabool was cap- 
tured he ordered military operations to cease without taking any no- 
tice of the prisoners- Scinde was taken by Sir Charles Napier in 
defiance of the most emphatic instructions : the Governor-General 
sanctioned the violation of his orders after the conquest. Young 
Egypt is still supposed at home to yield a large revenue to the State, 
when the official accounts show that it costs us betwixt half a million 
and a million annually. 

Into whatever errors I may chance to fall from want of official in- 
formation, I am not likely to commit any of such magnitude as those 
enumerated, and I may have the opportunity hereafter of rectifying 
any mistakes into which I may fall, by reference to authority. Where 
early information is pre-eminently desirable, a writer on the spot in 
the habit of discussing public affairs, and not blinded by any prejudices 
of his own, may hope to make a nearer approach to facts than those 
far removed from the scene of action, and to whom the events treated 
of are new. 

For the benefit of the English reader, a short preliminary notice of 
the events which led to the present position of our affairs has been 
prefixed. The long contiuuancc of the Campaign in the Punjaub has 
compelled me altogether to omit anything like Local history, or an 
account of tlio improvements of the country or researches of the learn- 
ed, inoant to have occupied a prominent place in the pamphlet ; and 
the Appendix, from the same cause, has been greatly abridged. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I.— The country known by the name of the Puxjaus, and which has now become 
a portion of the British Dominions in India, is so called from the Five Rivers which 
flow through it, or bound it. It is bouuded on the North-west by the Indus— on 
the East and South by the Sutlej— the two meeting at an acute angle at Mithen- 
kotc. The base of the triangle facing the North-East is closed up by a continuation 
of the vast mountain range which constitutes the Hindoo Caucasus or Koosh. 
Peshawur and the Derajat, conquered from the A Afghans, are the only provinces 
beyond the Indus which belong to it. It is divided by its rivers into five sections : 
the sector-shaped spaces betwixt the rivers from the point of confluence upwards, are 
called Doabs — as the Jullundhur Doab, betwixt the Sutlej and Beas — the Bare© 
Doab, betwixt the Beas and Ravee — the Retchna Doab, betwixt the Ravee and Che- 
naub — the Jetch Doab, betwixt the Chenaub and Jhelum — and the Sinde Sagor 
Doab, betwixt the Ravee and Jhelum and the Indus. The climate, soil, and charac- 
ter of the country, are as various as can be imagined — extending, as it does, from the 
verge of the burning deserts of Scinde to the snowy mountains of AffghauLstau and 
Cashmere. It comprises an area of about 300,000 square miles, contains a popu- 
lation of about five millions of inhabitants, and yields a revenue of betwixt a mil. 
lion and a million and a half a year. The rivers which bound or traverse it are 
mostly navigable for some 100 miles at least above their common junction, and the 
extent of inland navigation in the country amounts to nearly 2,000 miles. The 
sect of the Ssiklis was founded by Nanac. a holy man or Gooroo, who flourished 
in the end of the fifteenth ceutory. Their faith was originally a pure dei-ra — they 
believed in the transmigration of souls, and consider the cow sacred. They have 
no restriction, save in the matter of beef, on either meats or drinks. They differ from 
pnre Hindoos in the renunciation of caste, and the admission of proselytes, and 
consider it a religious duty to betake themselves to arms. Their sacred book is 
called Grunth, and their war-cry is “ Victory to the Gooroo.” The Seikb 3 
indulge in the grossest debauchery — their hatred of Mahomedans is inveterate. 
During the latter part of the last century the Pucjaub was repeatedly possessed or 
overrun by the Aftghans, when at length the Seikh Chiefs, rising into eminence, and 
acting with concert, were able to maintain the conntry against their enemies. The 
country first acquired a name and position under the late ruler Ruxjeet Singh, 
the son of a Chief of considerable eminence. He was bora in 1780, and succeeded 
to power on the demise of his father in 1/91. He was bronght up wholly unin- 
structed — he could neither read nor write, and his youth was spent in the wildest 
and most brutal debaucheries. At the age of seventeen he caused the assassination 
of his mother, then acting as Regent : he dimissed the Regency, and assnmed 
absolute power. The Punjaub was twice invaded by the Shah Zeman of Catool 
betwixt 1/95 and 1797 — the Seikh Chiefs on both occasions retiring before the ene« 
my. Ronjeet Singh crossed the Sutlej with the rest, and employed bis time in 
making inroads on the Sirhind States and raising contributions. On the retirement 
of the Affgbans, Rgnjeet began to make arrangements for seizing and appropriat- 
ing Lahore, then in the joint possession of two other Chiefs. Shah Zesiax had in 
hu retirement been compelled to leave part of his artillery behind him : aware of 
the object of Ruxjeet* s ambition, he wrote him, stating that if the guns were for* 
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warded he should make him a grant of Lahore, the Afghans still claiming the Pun- 
jaub as their own, though no longer able to maintain it for themselves. The condi- 
tion was acceded to, tho grant obtained, and the capital secured. From this time 
forth he was incessantly engaged in contests with neighbouring Chiefs, which on 
almost every occasion proved advantageous to his power. Our first connection 
with Runjeet Singh took place in 1803, when the Marquis of Wellesley, 
then engaged in the Mahratta War, endeavoured to secure his friendship and as- 
sistance. In 1804 and 1805 Runjeet was employed in adding the various Seikh 
States beyond the Chenaub to his dominions, when he was recalled to Lahore by 
the approach of Holkar and Ameer Kiian, pursued by the British Army under 
Lord Lake. The Seikh Chief for a time temporised with both, but at length offer- 
ed his services to the British Government. Runjeet continuing his acquisitions to 
the eastward, the British Govt, intimated to him in 1809 that the Seikh States 
on tho hither side of the Sutlej were to be considered under their protection, and 
that thoso of them which had been seized must bo surrendered. Runjeet 
Singh had hitherto maintained that the Jumna, not tho Sutlej, formed 
tho proper limits of our authority. In 1809, Sir David Ouchterlony crossed 
tho former river, and advanced with a strong force on UmbnUah. Ho proceeded 
as an Envoy to Umritsir, and was on a friendly mission in the Seikh camp when 
the Mahomedan portion of his escort were attacked, while performing somo of their 
religious rites, by a body of Seikh fanatics. The escort was called out, and though 
consisting only of sixteen troopers and two companies of uativo infantry, so quickly 
dispersed their assailants that Runjeet saw his troops had no chance whatever 
with our army. In the end of tho year, accordingly, a formal treaty was entered 
into, binding him to keep beyond the Sutlej, and to maintain no more troops than 
were necessary for the maintenance of order, and the defence of the country. In 
1810 the Shaii Soojah sought refuge in the Punjaub. The Maharajah still 
continued incessantly engaged in war, in which ho was almost constantly in the 
long run successful. 

*ln 1812, Runjeet invited Colonel Ouchterlony from Umballah to bo present 
at tho festivities on tho occasion of the marriage of the heir apparent, Rurruck 
Singh. The following year he invaded apd conquered Cashmere, which was 
annexed by him to his dominions. In 1813, ho extorted from the Shah Soojah, 
then livttig at Lahore an exile from his dominions, the Koh-i-Moor, or Mountain 
of Light — the largest and most celebrated diamond known to exist in the world. 
It is nearly an inch and a half in length and an inch wide, and rises half au inch 
from its settings. It is believed to have belonged to tho Pandoos of tho fable be- 
fore it fell into the hands of tho Mogul Sovereigns. It was seized by Nadir 
Shah from tho King of Delhi, and after his assassination it was taken possession 
of in his tent by Aiimed Siiaii Abdulla, when it remained till tho date just men- 
tioned in tho unhappy family. It appears at all times to havo been a fatal possession 
to its owners. Runjeet about this time obtained possession of Attock by a mix- 
ture of fraud and violonco. In July 1813, a severo action was fought betwixt tho 
Soikhs and the men of Cabool under Dost Mahomed, tken rising into eminence, 
without any very decided results to either party. In 1814, a second expedition was 
made against Cashmere, which proved unfortunate. In 1818, an expedition was 
planned against Mooltan, which was taken by assault in Juno. The besieging 
army amounted to 25,000 men, of whom nearly 2000 fell during tho siege. Tho 
garrison, consisting of 3000 AlTghaus, wero all savo 500 cut to pieces. Tho booty 
taken on tho occasion is said to havo amounted to four millions sterling. In 1818, 
tho Affghan troops having in consequence of tho disturbances at home with- 
drawn from Pcshawur, tho provinco was in October overrun by tho Seikhs, and 
Immediately annexed to tho Punjaub. Tranquillity having been in somo measure 
restored at Cabool, a body of A Afghans descended through tho passes; but after a 
severe engagement found themselves compolled to retire. So inveterate was tho 
animosity of tho inhabitants against tho now ordci of things, that Runjeet Sinoii, 
for once thwarted in his wishes, found himself unablo to retain Pcshawur as a 
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Sjikli province, and resolve! to divide it betwixt Kamhan S'iar of Herat, the re- 
presentative of Nadir Shah and head of the S.iddozye.% an 1 Do^t Maiiomed, the 
Danikzve leader at Cabool, and bitter rival of the Snddozye race of Kings. In 1828, 
Dost Mahomed having acquire 1 supremacy in his own country, made over his 
share of Peshawur to hisclder brother, Sult ax Mahomed Kuan, who had been the 
last of his competitors for power, on condition of his abandoniugall pretensions to the 
capital. In 1834, Shaii Sooj au ma le oue more attempt to regain authority in his 
country* Ruxjeet Singh afforded him assistance on condition of receiving from 
him a gift of Peshawur and all the other AtTghan territories adjoining the Inins. 
While the struggle was in progress near Can l.iliar, the Peshawur Chiefs, the most 
faithless and discordant of kinsmen, arranged a series of plots against the Ameer, 
and solicited aid from Lahore, when the Seikhs, partly by fraud, in part by force, 
managed once more to obtain possession of the country. In 1835, Dost Mahomed 
made au attempt to recover Peshawar : a bloody battle took place, near Juinrood, 
and the A Afghans, after a temporary success, were compelled to retire, butuot until 
IIurree Singh, the ablest of the Seik.li leaders, and a large number of his men, 
had fallen. This was the last attempt of the Afghans to recover their lost pro- 
vince : it is the more important that the circumstance be kept in recollection; be- 
cause on it was made to turn the state of our relations with Cabool. BurneS 
asserts that the conquest was urged on the Lahore chief against his belter judg- 
ment ; it was a source of constant annoyance to him, and a drain on li is resources ; 
instead of going to war with Dost Mahomed for endeavouring to recover his lost 
possessions, we might easily have persuaded the Maharajah to restore all the Ameer 
wanted, and so have putanendto the feud betwixt them. HaviDgsomewhatanlicipat- 
ed the course of events, we must now return to the state of matters subsequent to 
the capture of Mooltan. The latter portion of 1819 was occupied in the subjugation 
of Peshawur : the Seikh armies next marched towards Mooltan, and on the ono 
side ravaged the dominions of the Chief of Bahawulpore, while on the other they 
crossed the Indus an 1 seized on Diiera Ghazee Kiian. In 182L Dhera Is- 
mael Khan was captured, and the whole of the Dejarat, or territory betwixt 
the mountains and the Indus opposite Mooltan, was annexed to the Punjaub. In 
March L322 MM. Ventura and Allard, who had left Europe to push their for- 
tunes in the East, when the hopes of warlike distinction were closed by Waterloo 
on the young sol liers of France and Italy, arrived at Lahore in quest of service. 
They had been for some time in the Persian army, from which they retired in 
disgust. They were received at first with jealousy and distrust, hut nothing ap- 
pearing to justify the suspicions entertained against them, they were by and bye 
appointed each to the command of a regiment. They were directed to discipline 
the Seikli soldiers in the European manner. M. Allard was instructed to raise 
and train a regiment of Dragoons. Other officers trained in the wars of Europe, 
speedily after followed on hearing the success of the earlier adventurers.* In 
1827 and 18*28 the residence of the Governor-General, Lord Amherst, in 

* The followiug list of European aud Anglo-ludian Ollicers in the Seikh service 
is taken from the work of Major Carmichael Smyth: — 

OFFICERS wno HAVE BEEN OR ARE IN THE SEIKH SERVICE. 



Alvarine.. 


.. Ita ian. 


. Infantry. 


... Died at Lahore. 


G*>rion.. ... 


.. A turn- Indian. . 


. Cavalry. 


.. Ditto. 


Ventura... 


.. DaMan. .. . 


. luftulry. 


.. L«ft 


Allard.. 


.. Freucb. 


,. Cavalry. 


.. Died at Peshawur. 


Court.. .. 


.. Ditto. .. . 


. Artiiiery. 


... L ft. 


Avilahll* . .. 


.. Italian. 


. Infantry. 


.. Ditto. 


Hotnmus 


.. Spaniard. 


. Ditto. 


.. Died at Lahore. 


Vochen.. 


.. Russian. .. 


. Ditto. 


.. Left. 


llonisberger... 


.. German. .. . 


. Medical. 


.. Sti l in the Service. 


poitenwUe. 


.. Ditto. .. . 


, Engineer. 


... Left. 


Ihrlau.. 


.. American 


. Civil. 


.. Left. 


be L’Us: 


.. Fteuch. 


. Infaulry. 


.. Left. 


Hoimes.. 


.. Anglo-Indian. . 


. Ditto. 


.. [Killed by the Seiks.] 


Dub.ignon 


.. Freach. 


Ditto. 


( At present a Merchant 
*• 1 Laht re. 


Hest.. 


.. Greek. .» . 


. Ditto. 


.. Killei at Lahore. 


Llureleek. •• 


.. Ditto. .. . 


. Ditto. 


.. Lift. 
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tho neighbourhood, and afterwards of Lord Combermeue, Coimnander-tn- 
Chief, becamo tho grounds of complimentary messages being exchanged betwixt 
them and the Lahore Government. In 1831 the British Government sent out 
from England a gift of horses to Runjeet Singii, and the opportunity was 
taken of obtaining some information in reference to Scinde — through which 
country leave to pass the embassage was obtained from the Ameers. From tho 
time Lieutenant (now Sir Henry) Potting eh had passed through Scinde 
in 1809 we had scarcely had any information regarding it till Dr Burnes 
visited tho Court in his medical capacity at the request of the Ameers in 
18*27, and gave ns tho excellent account of his journey which is still considered 
a standard. His brother, Lieutenant Burnps, was selected to take charge 
of tho gifts for Runjeet Singii, and was directed to obtain all tho infor- 
mation he could on the geography, climate, and statistics, of tho countries on 
the Indus. II o reached Lahore in July 1831, and proceeded onwards to 
Cabool and Bokhara. A peaceful mission, and excellent book of travels, 
most innocently came afterwards to affect tho whole of our foreign policy, 
and to give us the Aflghan war, and tho conquests of Scinde and 
the Funjanb. In October 1831 Runjeet Singii and the Governor-Oeueral 
exchanged visits of state : the magnificence of the arrangements at 
both interviews are probably without a parallel in history. At this 
time the Maharajah was ardently bent on the conquest of Scinde: the 
country was fertile, the Ameers rich, and the people not supposed likely 
long to resist aggression : these were reasons sufficient wiih the Lion of 
Lahore for invasion. From this time forth tho Maharajah's friendship and 
respect for the British Government seem to have beeu cordial and sincere. In 
1834 he agreed to assist tho Siiaii Soojaii in a last attempt to regain his domini- 
ons, on terms cruelly severe and stringent. Tho attempt proved a failure ; but, 
as already remarked, Runjeet seized the occasion to make Peshawur entirely 
his own. The Britisli Government declined to meddle on tho occasion, on tho 
sound but constantly violated pica that they “ religionsly abstained from meddling 
with tho affairs of their neighbours. *' What a blessing for themselves, their sub- 
jects, and those around, had tho principle been adhered to. In July 1833 Runjeet 
Singii again made an attack on Scinde, seizing Rojhan and threatening Shi- 
karporo, and demanding from the Ameers tribute to tho extent ot £100,000 a 
year. Tho British Government interposed, and he was induced to forego his 
purposes. lie became a party to tho unhappy treaty of 1837} by which Dost 
Mahomed was expelled from Cabool: tho consideration of this comes 

under the following section. lie died in July/ 1839, leaving a great name 
for talent, success, profligacy, and want of principle, behind him. Ho was 



Mcl'tieieou. 

Gardner. 

Kunarah. 

Corllandt. 

Fitzwy. 

n allow. 
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sr.ccee.ied by his son Kurruck. Sixgh. a weak-minded, iil conditioned man, whoso 
reign was in no way distingirshed but for the tragedy at its close. lie had in his 
latter days been conspired against by his son, and kept under restraint : he died 
on the 5th November 184 ), after a reign of twenty months. He left behind him 
an only son. Nao NEHALSixon,a young man of greataccQmplishments and extreme 
promise, who, on returning from his father’s obsequies, was killed by the fall of a 
beam as he entered the city, Siieue SiGxn, Governor of Cashmere, was the son 
of one of the wives of Runjeet Singh ; but though never repudiated, he was at 
no time [considered legitimate. After a short straggle lie ascended the throne. 
And nowsncceeded a period of five years of violence, anarchy, and murder, which 
finds no parallel in history — of debanchery at the court without any example 
whatever : over this we may fairly pass, and resume onr narrative in the end of 
1345 — giving meanwhilo a short account of oar relations with Scinie and 
Afghanistan. 

II — A ffg riANTST A X is walled in on the north by the Hindoo Koosh anl the 
Paropamisan range of mountains,* many of which reach the elevation of 20,000 feet 
— the summit level of the pisses through which the intercourse bstwi xt the countries 
to the north and sonthof these is maintained, varies from 10 to 13,000 feet.t On 
the south and east it is bounded by the river Indus from Attock in Iougitu le 73° 
east, latitude 34 3 north, to as far sonth as latitude 32° 20'. On the east it is 
divided by stupenlous mountain ranges from Chinese T irtarv — on the west it 
borders with Bokhara, Koondooz, and Persia; on the south-west with Beloachis- 
tan and Scin le, from both of which it was wont to claim allegiance, military ser- 
vice, and tribute. The kingdom of Cabool, which more immediately concern* in 
at present, arose ontof the dismemberment of the empire of Nadir Sum. When 
that monarch was mnrdsred in 1747 he was succeeded by Ahmed Shah, the found- 
er of the Dooranueo monarchy ; — a skilful, brave an l enterprizing soldier, whoso 
whole reign, to the perio 1 of his death in 1773, was spent in war. He bequeathed 
an empire which reached from Khorassan to Sirhind, and from the O.vus t> the 
sea, to his son Timor, a weak and indolent monarch, unable to rule the extensive 
realms and turbulent subjects the more vigorons hand of his father had with dilfi- 
culty controlled. Timor Shah transferred tin seat of government from Candi- 
liar to Cibool, and was, in 1733, succeeded by Zemaux Shah, on? of the young- 
est of his sons.t Oa the elevation of this prihee to the throne, which ha i been 
effected by a faction of the nobles, his elder brothers broke out in open iunrrec- 
tion ; one bad himself proclaimed king of Can 1 ihir, but was afterwards defeated 
and blinded by Mahomed Shau, another brother, who seized Herat, which he 
was permitted to retain. The elevation of Shah Zemaux to the throne, had 
given rise to much popular discontent : and Futteh Ivii.\n, head of the Baruck- 
zyes, having formed an alliance with the ruler of Herat, advanced to the east- 
ward, where, near Candahar, ha defeated Zemaux, who was afterwards betrayed 
iuto.the hands of the conqueror, by whom he wa* blinded and sent prisoner to Ca- 
bool. Siiau Soojah, a still younger son of Timor, and brother of Zemaux, 
now, for the first time, appears in the field. In 1801, on learning the mi>hap of iiis 
brother, lie advanced on Cabool from Peshawur, but was defeated, and his army 
dispersed by Futteu Khax and his Baruckzyes. An attempt in 1803 was more 
successful. When Futteh Khax, acknowledged on all hands to have been a 
man of talent aud courage, was absent from Ins capital engaged in qnelling an in- 
surrection, advantage was tiken of some religious quarrels betwixt the leading 
Mahommedan sects; and the Snail Soojah, who had shortly before been a second 
time defeated, from a fugitive living on the bouuty of the tribes was raised to the 
throne. After six years of almost uninterrupted turbulence and discord, during 

* Hamilton’s Gazetteer . 

+ Roujh Notes on the Campaign in Seind? and Afghanis u a, &c. By Captain James 
Outram, p. 1 10. 

t Asiatic Journal from September to December, Tie whole of the papers in this 

periodical on our AiT^h.tn policy are atda anl excellent, and woull form valuable subjects of 
study to those who have the ignorance or impudence to assert that the mischiefs of the Aff^lnu 
war were only first discovered after it began to appear unfortunate 
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which he, on moro than one occasion, nearly lost his crown, ho was, in 1810, totally 
ill footed by Futteii Kiian, and driven from his Kingdom. In 181 1 he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to regain the sovereignty. He subsequently resided in -the 
Punjaub till stripped of the crown jewels and all his other property by Kunjeet 
Singh. This is a brief but exact outline of the early career cf the Siiaii Soojaii. 
His grandfather obtained the kingdom by conquest. His brother, to whom he 
temporarily succeeded, was one of the younger sons of Timor, the son of Ahmed 
Siiaii, and was raised to the sovereignty by force over the heads of his elder bro- 
thers ; to whom, if seniority and hereditary right were to be considered grounds of 
claim, it properly belonged. Kamran Siiaii of Herat, son of Mahmoud, the 
oldest of these, has throughout, since his father's death, been the representative of 
the lineal branch, and is so still. The Siiaii Soojaii maintained a weak and 
troubled reign for the space of seven years, during which he never exercised au- 
thority over one half the territory or subjects, or claimed one tithe of the rights 
of which we afterwards for a time put him in possession. It is well to recollect 
these things, because the general impression amongst the public at large appears 
throughout to have been, that in placing ihe late Dooranneo ruler on the throne, 
we were restoring a once powerful and popular monarch to rights which lie had 
formerly enjoyed: — to a kingdom ami subjects so ruled by him through a long 
period of time, as that, from them with him as their sovereign, we might look for 
a strong and imperishable barrier against all invasion from Persia and Russia. 
Instead of this, we associated ourselves with an ally who was only able to maintain 
a precarious rule, because of the dissensions of the other chiefs : — who never pos- 
sessed the confidence of the AfFghans to an extent that would have enabled him to 
ward oft’ foreign aggression, from whatever quarter it might have been threatened. 

Futteh Khan, though actually holding the power and destinies of the king- 
dom in his hands, had never claimed the title of Sovereign, which was enjoyed by 
Suaii Mahmoud, the hereditary Grand Vizier. The former chief was shortly af- 
terwards deprived of sight at Candahar by a son ot the latter, in revenge for the 
contemptuous manner in which he had spoken of the ruler of Cabool. This bar- 
barous act of vengeance immediately converted the brothers of Futteh Kiian 
into the most active enemies of Mahmoud Shaii and his family.* After a con- 
siderable period of turbulence and strife, the Dooranneo empire was dismembered. 
In 1820, Dost Maiiomed made himself entire master of Cabool. f He deprived 
his brother Juebar Khan of the Ghilzie country, of which he had just before 
obtained possession, and made him his Vizier ; seizing also on Jellalabad, which had 
belonged to Maiiomed Zesiaun Kiian. Candahar fell under the rule of threo 
of Dost Mahomed's brothers. In 1833, the Siiaii Soojaii made a last attempt 
to recover the sovereignty; ho defeated the Scindiatis and possessed himself of 
Shikarporo. Having advanced by the llolan Pass and Quettah, he was on the 2nd 
of July 1834 defeated by Dost Maiiomed near Candahar, and sought refuge 
from the Khan of Kelat. From this date he lived a pensioner on the Indian Go- 
vernment within the Company’s territory, lie had, indeed, resided at Doodiauah 
since 1018 : we allowed him a pension of £4500 a year, but avoided meddling with 
Iiis quarrels. | Sixty winters had cooled his ambition, and he seemed content to 
spend his days in affluent and luxurious exile, when in 1838 it pleased the British 
Government to treat with him as a Sovereign about to bo placed once moro in 
power ! 

The entiro populationof tho Dooranneo empire is estimated by Mr ELrniNSTONi; 
at about a million of souls: of these, from 80,008 to 100,001) are inhabitants of 
Cabool, § and about a similar number of the city of Candahar H The town of 1s- 
t a 1 i ft’, but little known lo us till attacked and destroyed by Goal. McCaskillou 
tho 20th September 18 12, contains about 1 3,000 inhabitants ; Cliarekar about 3000; 
Ghuznio about 3000 ; m><l Quottah about 0000. The Inst. named town was nt iliis 

* The above is chiefly an abridgment from the Aslulh: Journal, as already ijuotcJ. 

+ Major Hough's March and Operations of the Army of the Indus, p. 41 1. 

X ibid, p. 401, nolo. 

$ Humes Major Hough. 

i Major Hough states that Ihero are 4P,n00 houses, and 100,000 inhabitants, in Candahar (p. 
lid ) Wc arc disposed lo lulio a lower estinmlo. 
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time a portion of the Khanate of Kelat, to which it has since been re-anncxed : 
from 1039 to 1042 we held it as belonging to the Sn.\ii Soojah. There are no 
other towns of note in the kingdom, save Jellalabad, which is within the first line 
of passes. Cabool, the capital, is situated in bat. 34 deg. 39 min. N., and Long. 
03 de^. 31 min. E. It is more than three miles in circtrnferencs. It is surround- 
ed by rocky lulls; an 1 the beautiful but narrow valley in which it stands 
is no less than 0393 feet above the level of the sea.* It is remarkable for the ex- 
cellency and abundance of its fruits. The Bal l Hissar, or citadel, is place I on an 
emiueuce, half a mile long and half as much broad, overlooking and commanding 
the town, which is didicult of access either to friend or foe. It is, or rather it was, 
chiefly remarkable for the magnificence of its bazaars. These buildings, formed 
bv a continuation of streets roofed in an 1 crossing each other at ri*ht angles, were, 
until our troops blew them up in 1042, the admiration of every traveller, and the 
architectural pride of Central Asia. The revenues of Cahoo! with all its territo- 
ries, amounted in Dost Mahomed's time to from £250,00) to £300,000 a 
vear ;f daring the period of our occupation they seldom exceeded £220,009 ;J 
while, in addition to this, Candahar yielded £30,009; and the whole revenues of 
the Shah Soojatt betwixt 1^39 and 1841 never probably amounted to any- 
thing like £400,000 a year. The charges we incurred on his account annually 
were about eight times this. The winter throughout A Afghanistan is exceedingly 
severe, the thermometer at Cabool often sinking below zero, and remaining 0 or 
10 deg. under freezing for three or four months together. 

From the time of Mr Elthixstone's visit to Cabool in 1005 till that of 
Burses in 1832, we knew next to nothing of the state of Afghanistan. The 
delightful volumes of the traveller gave sucli a glowing account of the country, its 
rulers, chiefs, and people, as to have quite turned the heads of British States men. 
In 1835 one of those periodical fits of apprehension from the machinations of 
Kussia which from time to time overwhelm us, seemfc 1 to have overtaken us. 
Burnes had in 1030 been dispatched on a commercial mission np the Indus, 
with a view of establishing mercantile relations with the various chiefs and cities on 
its banks up to Cabool. xVt this time the Shah of Persia had sent an army against 
Herat, where a disobedient feudatory had made himseif a common nuisance by 
seizing travellers and selling them as slaves, and plundering the caravans and sub- 
jects of all nations. The Russian Ambassador at Teheran appeared to have acted 
inconsiderately ou the occasion, and encouraged the expedition — the British Re- 
sident was opposed to it. Immediately the cry arose that Persia meant to seize on 
Herat for the use of Russia — that that city, once in Muscovite possession, the Czar 
would hold the keys of ludia in hbhands. The Foreign Miuister remonstrated : Count 
Nesselrode conceded everything, and gave explanations which were pronounced 
to be perfectly satisfactory — as indeed they bear obvious signs of having been. 
Ou our part it was clear the whole was a hallucination. The Shah lay nearly a 
twelvemonth before Herat, and then found himself compelled to abandon the siege 
— urged thereto doubtless by the occupation of Karrack, in the Persian Gulf, 
by a force from Bombay, which could have seized the capital of his empire without 
the slightest trouble — proof enough of how little we had to fear, and how thoroughly 
Persia was at our feet. Hearing of the siege, the Government of India gave 
fresh instructions to Burxes, whose mission ceased to be peaceful or one of com- 
merce, and became connected with the questions of peace or war in Central Asia. 
On Bernes's arrival at Cabool, Dost Mahomed had just returned from Peshawar, 
and still cast a longing lingering look towards the province severed by such ille- 
gitimate means from the Doorannee Empire by the Seikhs : he was a 3 usual quar- 
relling w ith his brothers at Candahar, and seemed uncertain whether to view Per- 
sia as friend or foe. A Cossack at his Court personated a liusian Envoy or Spy, and 
awakened new’ alarms. Burxes declares himself utterly unable to discover what was 
wanted by our Government with Dqst Mahomed : we would not give him any as- 
sistance agaiost his enemies, and would not suffer him to -remain on terms of amity 

* Major liou^li, pp.2sl ami 4 JO. 

t See Burnes’s Travels. 

t Letter of Sir Alex. Domes, published in the Bombay Times. 
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with his friends— wo would not interpose our good offices betwixt him and Runjeet 
Singh, nor suffer him to redress his own grievances, — in short, we would do nothing 
but get up a cause of quarrel against him. Wo had been ten years at peace — our 
army wanted an .augmentation, and were weary of idleness : we lmd a surplus re- 
venue of a millionand a half a year — and thus, possessed of the means, the inclination 
and the ability, of making war, war was determined on. Dost Maiioxied offered to 
Burnes to cut connexion with Persia, to kick the Russian Major from his court — to 
do anything to please us : but we had resolved not to be pleased.* We deter- 
mined to depose the Ameer and set up the Shah Soojaii in h is stead — so speedily 
had the maxim about not meddling with our neighbours’ matters been forgotten. 
A proclamation full of misstatements was issued by Lord Auckland on.tlie 1st 
October 1837, intimating onr purposes. A triple alliance had been formed be- 
twixt Runjeet Singh, the British Government, and the Siiah Soojau, who were 
mutually to assist each other, and be friends for ever. 

The Army was now immediately augmented by 13,000 men, with about as 
many more in tho namo of a contingent : before the war was over, above 50,000 
had been added to the strength of our army. Onr troops were refused permission 
to pass by the direct route through the Punjaub and the Khyber Pass, ani were 
compelled to make a detour of nearly 1,000 miles by the Bolan. They marched 
under Sir Henry Fane, Commander-in-Chief of India, in October 1333, and 
proceeded down the line of the Indus to Sukknr. The Ameers, fearing the 
results of permitting their country to be made a thoroughfare for our troops, 
%vere averse to provide us with the means of carriage. A strong force from 
Bombay moved from Kurrnciiee on Hydrabad : the whole army was united in 
Upper Soinde, and placed under the command of Lord Keane. Tho troops 
accordingly made their way with little interruption through the Bolan Pass 
early in 1839. The Khan of Kelat having refused to afford the assistance he 
had promised, was doomed to destruction, lie foretold the fate of the expodition 
in nearly the same words as were used shortly after by tho Duke of Wel- 
lington — Yon may take tho country, said ho — how are you to* keep it ? — 
you may send your armies to Cabool — how are you to communicate with* 
them when the snows sot in ? — how succour them if attacked ? — how withdraw 
them ? Two years afterwards the question was resolved when 15,000 British 
subjects slept in the snows of Tezeen. Quettah and Cnndahar surrendered with- 
out a strngglo — Ghnznie was taken by assault, the gate being blown in. Dost 
Maiiomed appeared for a moment in tho field as we approached his capital, when 
liis chiefs and army abaudoned him, and he sought refuge in the mountains of Kltoo- 
loom. Cabool was surrendered to us at once, and in the end of 1^39 the Shah 
Soojait was re seated on his throne. The campaign thus far had cost u> nine mil- 
lions sterling, — 25,000 men required to be maintained beyond tho passes to keep 
onr puppet on his throno. In tho course of tho next fourteen months, when 
Lord Palmerston pronounced everything sottled in tho most satisfactory 
manner possible — Afghanistan as tranquil ns England or Wales — wo were 
thirty-threo times engaged with the enemy, thirteen times unsuccessfully. The 
Affghans knew the prowess of our armies, but they remembered (he irresistibility 
of their mountains, and the fearful strength of their pisses. The blow had 
fallen on them with such stunning foroe that for one season they were 
shipified. The next they prepared themselves for action — when a series of petty 

• Incredible oa these statements may appear, they are everyone of them founded on official 
paper*. So ashamed were Ministers of tho course they lnul adopted, and so unjustifiable did 
they consider the cause they had pursued, that they suppressed about two thirds of tho 
Despatches of Sir A. Uuhnkh: tho despatches were found entire with his papers after his 
murder. From these it appears that he recommended the very things he was said to have 
condemned — condemned those ho was affirmed to have recommended The speeches of Sir J. 
llonnocsic and Lord Vai.nrhitov on those subjects nro contradicted in numberless eases by the 
papers primed under their sanction. At limno tin so things are never looked into — the newest 
statement goes down as true It was pretended l»y Sir J. C. tlonnorsK after this that we had 
gone to war in consequence of the d inger of the Intrigues of Russia : It Is shewn by the dates 
of the papers themselves that the Simla Proclamation was issued three weok9 before we com- 
menced onr correspondence with tho Court of Russia at all, or felt ourselves entitled to coin • 
plstn. 
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instil:*, and instances of tyranny and folly, exasperated a brave and barbarous 
peop'eto muiness. In November IS r t the whole c mntry ro3e against us— the 
garrisons at Ghtizuie an I Cabool were surrounded and oblige i to capitulate — 
the latter, consisting of 5,0 J 3 regnlar troops, and nearly three times as many 
follower*, were cut off almost to a man on their retreat oil Jellalabad. The 
campaigu occasioned the sacrifice of about 1 2, Odd Aftghans and about 1S.030 
liritish°subjects. About 70,000 camels, costing alone wdlnigh a million sterling, 
were sacrificed, anl above fifteen millions of money thrown away. Lord 
Auckland had sent a large army under Sir George Pollock to tlie frontier, 
in hopes of retrieving the disaster : General Nott, who was within the country 
wheu it occurred, had been able to maintain himself at Candnhar. In 1C 12 
Lord Ellenborougii gave five successive orders to Go ler.ds Nott aud PoL- 
lock to withdraw their troops from the country, without raakiug auy provision 
for the release of some 200 prisoners in the hands of the enemy : the orders were 
disobeyed till in July permission was given, when tie s’.nsou was so far 
a-lv ncel as to make military movements perilous beyoa 1 the mountains, to 
withdraw by Cabool. Nott accordingly moved fro n Gundahar, and Pollock 
from Jellnlaba i, on the capital : they carri-.d all lefore then, an l rescued our 
j risoners, — continuing the war f r i«» ar!y a m nth after pence was proclaimed. 
In the eyes of the Governor General thdi chief achievement seem d to have been 
the desecration of a tomb, the barn ng of a market-plac?, aud destruction of 
a temple, — the plundered ma solemn of Mahmoud of Giiunize, the burnt 
bazaar and ruined temple of Cabool, proving how closely the vengeance cf barba- 
rians coul I bo copied by the most civilised of Cliristnn nations. Tlie troops 
returned i i triumph, aud a •Proclamation by the Governor-General intimate.! 
through the Uazctle how many tons of sweetmeats ha 1 been allowed them on reach- 
ing the country. 11 is lordship was for a time occupied in d^coratiug bamboo 
bridges vi ith calico, painting elephants* heads, an 1 designing Morocco horse-trap- 
* pings, these being apparently considered the uaast noble labours iu which the Ruler 
of iudia could employ hluisclf. The raree show at Ferozeporein December 1342 
costiug about as much as would have constructed a hundred miles of railway. The 
Ameer of Cabool was allowed to return aud resume his seat oo the throne— all 
cur communication with Atfglmnistau was at an end. From this time forward it 
was every now and then intimated that Dost Mahomed was most anxious to 
resume friendly relations with us, and that an embassy was or.ce more about to 
be sent to Cabool : recent events Lave bnilt up a wa.l of partition betwixt Q3 
which will not be broken through in our time. 

III. — The affairs of Scin le bear so lightly on those o^the Punjaub that we 
may reduce to the narrowest compass the relation of its affairs. Scinde is 
bounded on tho North by Beloochistnn, Afghanistan, and Bah.iwulpore, oo the 
East by Jeysulmere and Marwar, on the SVest by the mountains of Beloochistan, 
anl on the South by Catch an! the Indian Ocean. It is about 300 miles from N. 
to S., and nearly as mnch from East to West : the moM valuable portion of the 
country is that which lies along the banks of tlie Indus within the influence of the 
inundation from Sukkur to Kurrachee. Hardly auy raiu ever falls in the country, 
and it is separated from our frontier by the Great Salt Desert. The Government 
and people of Sciude seem once to have been Hindoo ; but the country has been 
from time to time overran and colonised from the West, till nine tenths of its in- 
habitants are Mahomedans. About a century ago a Beloochee Dynasty called 
Caloras obtained dominion in Scinde, but were subsequently snperseded by a later 
invasion, when the Talpoors, also a Belooch family, obtained supremacy. Gilder 
the Talpoors several chiefs called Ameers, ruled the country conjointly — one 
j Ameer, holding the title of Rais, being held supreme. Khyrpore was the Capital 
of Upper Scinde, and in the family of its Ameer the Supreme Raisship wa3 here- 
ditary. Ilydrabad, the Capital of Lower Seinle, had a Rais of its own, who 
deferred however to tlie C.iief of Khyrpore. So jealons were the Chiefs of tho 
admission of strangers iuto the country, that Dr Burnes, who, as already stated, 
was in 11327 invited in his medical capacity to their Court, was the first Englishman 
who had ever been allowed to visit Hydrabad. It was not until nearly three 
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months had been spent in negotiation that Lieutenant (afterwards Lieut. Colonel 
Sir Alexander) Burnfs was allowed to enter the Indus in 1030 ; when we had 
once seen their wealth they believed their country lost — and they were right. 
Until 1035 the relations of the Ameers with ns were those of friendly but per- 
fectly independent powers: the threats of Runjeet Singh induced them to 
accept the offer of onr mediation — but this involved no claim on our part — or duty 
on theirs: we were but stepping between the spoiler and his prey, — a word wa 3 
nil that w*ns requisite from us to prevent the horrors of war and mischiefs of conquest. 
Xu 1001) a general treaty of amity betwixt the Britisli and Scindian Governments 
was entered on : this whs renewed in 18*20. In 183*2 a treaty was ratified, — the 
first article of which bound the contracting parties never to look with an eye of co- 
vetousness on the possessions of each other, — betwixt the British Government 
and tho Ameer of Khyrpore, the earliest and most constant of our friends, and 
first and worst used of our victims, tho Ameer granting permission for the trans- 
mission of merchandise through his dominions, and the use of the Indus on the pay- 
ment of duties mutually agreed upon : similar terms were a month afterwards 
granted by tho Ameers of Ilydrabad, with the stipulation on our part that no troops 
or military stores should enter Sciude, aud that no Englishman should settle in the 
country. In 1834 it was agreed that a toll should be levied on goods instead 
of duty. In April 1833, when we were striving to fasten a quarrel on tho 
Ameer of Cabool, a treaty was ratified for permitting a British Ambassador to 
reside at the Court of Seimle, on the pretence of adjusting tiie differences be- 
tween Runjeet Singh and the Ameers, the Maharajah having threatened to 
seize the country without any reason whatever save that it was rich, ill-defended, 
and near to his other territories. Three months afterwards — Juno 1838 — the Tri- 
ple Alliance betwixt the Britisli Government, tho. Siiaii Soojaii, and Runjeet 
Singji, was concluded : in this an obsolete cliaim of £150,000 of the Shah 
Soojaii against the Ameers of Sciude was revived, and determined to be enforc- 
ed by tho high contracting parties — that is, we, who had no right whatever to 
interfere in tho matter, were to see this sum extorted from the Ameers, or to 
invade their country. A mouth after this, — July 1338, — tho Resident was direct- 
ed to apprise the Ameers that they must pay £200,000 to the Siiaii Soojaii, and 
permit a British Army to pass on its way to Cabool through Scinde, otherwise 
their dominions would be invaded. This was in the very teeth of the 
previous treaty, forbidding tho transport of military stores, or introduc- 
tion of troops into the kingdom. Our old friend, Meer Roostum, had before 
this offered to befriend us to the utmost of his power, and to perform any service for 
us wo could require at his hands. Not content with this, wo intimated next that 
the strong fortress of Bukkur, and the port of Kurrachee, should be foretime 
made over to ns— and that we should be permitted to establish a chain of posts, 
and maintain a line of communication right through the centre of the country from 
Kurrachee to the Bolan Pass, during the sojourn of our troops in Afghanistan. 
It had just before been agreed that no Englishman should sojourn in the country. 
It was in addition to this expected that they should give us every assistance in 
their power to establish the hated Siiaii Soojaii on the throno« It was not won- 
derful that these propositions should have been viewed with aversion, as in tho 
last degree unjust and injurious to them — tho final treaty was only ratified when 
our armies approached Ilydrabad in December 1838. The treaties once subscribed 
were faithfully observed by the Ameers, who, during the whole course of our 
military operations in lb’33, 40, and 1841, and of the frightful disasters which 
followed, never showed tho slightest hostility or ill feeling towards ns. Any move- 
ment on their part when a mere handful of troops was all that could be afforded 
to maintain our communion: ions with Qnottah and Candahar, would liavo been 
most calamitous to us. in 1842, when our disastrous connection with Afghanistan 
was over, and our armies had returned in triumph, the fidelity of tho Ameers was 
rewarded by further exactions. Large concessions of territory were to bo inado to 
ns — British coin was to he substituted for native currency ; wo were to he allowed 
to cut wood from the hunting grounds of tho Ainoers for the supply of our steamers, 
and to maintaiu a permauout force within the couutry. If it bo considered that 
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the pririlege of coining money is in the East considered one of the chief distinc- 
tions of royalty, that the concession of territory is one of the deepest degradations 
that can be inflicted on a ruler, and that their preserves were cherished by them 
as fondly and carefully as are the deer forests of Scotland by the Nimrod Dukes of 
the country, the cruelty of these terms towards a government which owed ns no 
obligation, had done ns no wrong, and had a3 good a right to be considered in- 
dependent as onr own, may be conceived. To add to the severity of this, Meer 
Roostum, the oldest and most faithful of our friends, was compelled to abandon 
the Raisship in favour of a hated rival, Ali Moorad, the most notorious scoundrel 
in Asia. Sir C. Napier wa3 now at the head of our armies eager far war : 
the most insalting langaage was employed towards those who till now had ever 
received the respect dne to Princes. He had acknowledged that he had come 
penniless into the country, but would not leave it till he was rich : the Ameers 
were known to be wealthy, and supposed to be weak : rnmour on both points ex- 
aggerated ; but half a million of prize-money afterwards fell to the share of some 
t>000 men, £70,000 rewarding the zeal of the General. An appointment worth 
£10,000, followed by one of £15,000 a year, came afterwards as make-weights ! 
He advanced on the Capital, and just as the treaty was subscribed, a body of 
Beloochees turned ont to defend their Chiefs. They were attacked, and the 
victories of Meanee and Dubba made Scinde a British Possession. The dishonesty 
of the policy, and cost of the acquisition, were at the time proclaimed by the 
press. The warning passed unheeded, as such warnings ever do when England 
hears of the trimnplis of her armies. Our old frontier had been maintained with 
betwixt 2000 and 4000 troops : a permanent garrison of 15,000, at one time 
reaching as high at 25,000, has ever since then been fonnd requisite to maintain 
our extended frontier. In 1845, Sir C. Napier, the anthor of the policy, and 
achiever of the conquest, publicly intimated that in the end of the year the Bom- 
bay Army wonld in all likelihood be employed in the conquest of the Punjaub ; 
and the predictiou did ninch to bring about its own realisation. Scinde has 
ever siuce its conquest been a drain upon our finances to the extent of betwixt half 
a million and a million and a half annually: from the conquest to the present time 
it has cost the country above eight millions sterling, and threatens to be a permanent 
drain on our resources of at least half a million a year. It yields ns nothing 
whatever in return but a graveyard for onr troops The Indus was as open 
in 1842 to the commerce of all nations as it is now : the value of the trade 
does not pay the cost of the steamers kept np by Government for its maintenance. 
So insecure i3 the frontier it affords, that when on the raising of the siege of 
Mooltan some G000 men were withdrawn from it, leaving as many within the 
country, a force similar in magnitude to that sent to Mooltan had to be hur- 
ried np from Bombay for fear of an invasion by the Affghans. 

IV. — This short account of our position in Scinde enables us to return to the 
affairs of the Punjaub. It is needless to go over the scenes of debauchery, 
murder, and military rapine, which continued without interruption from the death 
of Nao Nehal Singh in 1841 until the end of 1845. Runjeet Singh, confound- 
ing, like most barbarians, the source with the results or badges of the strength 
of a country, had left behind him an army of 82,000 regular troops, with a park 
of 370 guns, and as many swivels or camel-piece3. For years the government and 
the people had been alike at the mercy of the army — the exactions and oppressions 
indulged in by them were unbounded. The attack on Scinde and on Gwalior, 
aud the disgraceful manner in which the former was made, bronght ns close 
on both sides upon their borders, and shewed them there was no conquest too un- 
provoked or shameless for us to attempt : the threat of Sir C. Napier pointed 
them out a3 our next victims. The Queen and Court were terrified at their pro- 
ceedings, and, wishing them anywhere rather than at Lahore, urged them to 
cross the Sutlej. In November 1845 accordingly they entered our dominions and 
threatened Ferozepore : they were met by us at Moodkbee, Ferozeshahi Bnddi- - 
wall, Alliwal, and Sobraon, and their country placed at our feet. In a spirit of wise, 
merciful, and unprecedented forbearance, Lord Hardings left the empire its* 
independence : a fine was exacted from them toineefc tbo expenses of the w%r : the 
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Protected States, which could plead no pardon, were attached. The Jullundliur Doab r 
a large territory betwixt the Sutlej and the Beeas, was annexed to our dominions. 
Cashmere was assigned to Goolaub Singh, Rajah of Jamoo, in consideration of 
his paying a portion of the tribute the Lahore Government was unable to meet. 
Sir H. Lawrence was appointed Resident at Lahore, and 10,000 men were to 
be maintained for a twelvemonth at the capital, till order within the country was 
restored. As the time over which this stipulation extended approached a close, it 
was clear that no progress whatever had been made in re-establishing order : the 
Vizier, moreover, was found to have been plotting treason against us. He was 
tried, convicted, and banished the country, and a new arrangement entered on, to 
extend over the whole minority of the Maharajah, daring which the administration 
of the kingdom was to be almost entirely vested in our hands — a British army of 
10,000 to be maintained within the country. This was the last arrangement we 
had occasion to make. In February 1848 Lord Hardinge quitted India, and 
Sir H. Lawrence unhappily was compelled from sickness to return to Europe. 
Fifty thousand men were left to maintain the frontier, of whom 10,000 were 
Europeans : there were throe Moveable Brigades, of 3,500 eaoh. kept close 
by, fully supplied with baggage cattle, and ready to move anywhere at a 
moment's notice. A force of 10,000 kept the capital in order — the Seikli array 
at the command of the Durbar amounted to about 30,000. The tale of the subject 
which occupies the following pages may bo told in a few lines. The Chief of 
Mooltan was about to be relieved of the|territory over which lie and his father ruled: 
an embassy was sent, with a miserably inadequate escort of 300, to see to the 
transfer — in which 5000 men ought to have been employed They were dis- 
patched at the commencement of the rainy reason, when no assistance could be 
sent them should anything go wrong. They were attacked and murdered a few 
days after their arrival. When danger first appeared, messengers were dispatched 
to Lahore, to Buhawulpore, and to Lieut. Edwardes, supposed to be in the neigh- 
bourhood with troops, requesting aid. The Resident ordered a brigade to bo got 
in readiness — Edwardes and Bahawul Khan flew to the rescue. Moolraj 
threatened to attack and anihilate them by turns, and while striving to protect 
eaoh other they found themselves close by the Capital, triumphant in a series of 
brilliant actions- Assistance sent at this time from Lahore would have put dowu 
the insurrection at once. A series of delays unknown till now in our history, 
appeared on every side. At length, after much vacillation, a well appointed 
force of 7,000 men, with forty guns, was dispatched in August. Operations 
went on slowly : a large body of Seikhs deserted to the enemy, and the siege 
was raised on the 1 4th September. Four months were occupied in the trans- 
mission of reinforcements, when a column of 7000 men, with forty additional 
guns, arrived in the end of December. By this time the whole country was in 
a blaze, and tho Commander-in-Chief had taken the field in person at the head 
of 20,000 men. He exposed his troops to a severe check in an attempt to 
determine tho strength of tho enemy at Ramnuggur: a flank movement by Sir 
JosErn Tiiackwell was frustrated by delays, and want of information and 
support. The troops were now ordered to lie idle till Mooltan was taken : 
when urged to attempt something on tho fall of Attook, they allowed them- 
selves to be drawn on tho 1 3th January into an action on ground selected by the 
enemy : tho disaster of Cliillianwalla was tliQ result. The town of Mooltan was 
captured on the 2ud January, but the fort held out : on the 22nd Moolraj 
and the garrison surrendered. Goueral Winsu, with 8000 men, now marched 
to assist the Commandcr-in-Chief. The Seikhs, out-gcneralling him on all points, 
had got into his rear, mid nearly gained possession of tho capital, when their 
udvanco was interrupted by the rising of the river C loimub. They wore attacked 
on the 21st February by the combinod armies ut Goojrat, and completely 
defeated. Thoy wore pursued by General Gilbert, and compelled to lay dowu 
their arms : and tho Punjaub was declared u part of tho British dominions. — On 
tho arrival in England of the disastrous tidings from Chilliauwalla, Sir C. Napier 
was sont out to supersede Lord Go uqu. 
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Scarcely within the history of our connection with the East can any year 
be found the performances of which have so disappointed expectation as have those 
of Eighteen Hundred and Forty-Eight, or where the prospects of a long, solid, 
and enduring, peace have been so marred by the realities of a harassing, expensive, 
inglorious, and unprodnetive, war. Lord Hardinge, on entering on his Government 
in July 1844, found the Government spending more than a million sterling annually 
beyond its income. He found us with an Armyjmore than double that which the Sove- 
reign of England possessed. Three ruinously unproductive wars had just been closed : 
the Governor-General had shortly before announced the principle that the proper 
place for him was by the side of the Commanderdn-Chief, — intimating that the 
only regret he felt on leaving India was that occasioned by bis separation from the 
Army. Every peace-improvement and work of public ntility had been put a stop 
to, and, so far as could be judged of by the language or actions of the Governor- 
General, there was no chance of peace being permanently maintained so long as any 
excuse could be found for war or aggression. The aim of our Government had 
been publicly declared to be the introduction of a system of uniform cnrrency and 
taxation from the Himalayan mountains to the sea. 

Perfectly well aware that the Seikh Chiefs were only to be trusted, the Seiklis 
to be kept in order, by the presence of a large array ready to be employed against 
them in case of need, — equally so that with a force within reach of them such as it 
would be madness to resist, they were likely to do all that was expected of them, — 
Lord Hardinge had doubled the strength of the garrison along the North west 
Frontier. Lord Ellenborough had considered 17,012 men with 60 guns sufficient 
to protect Ferozepore, Loodhiana, Umballa, and Meernt : this force had been 
augmented to 40,523 men with 94 guus just before the Seikhs assailed us in De- 
cember 1845 : in 1847 it was still further encreased to 54,000 men and 120 guns. 
Of these, there were betwixt 8,000 and 10,000 at Lahore, and nearly as many at 
Ferozepore, — botli forces being capable of being employed in the Pnnjanb almost 
at a moment’s notice — of this magnificent force nearly one-fifth were Europeans ; 
while three Moveable Brigades of 3,400 men each, with 12 guns and a due 
proportion of cavalry, — their cattle being regularly mustered once a month and a 
report of their serviceableness sent in to head-quarters, — were kept ready to start 
in any direction, or on any service, literally at a moment’s warning. Provision had 
been made, besides, for pushing on the reserves in the Jullundhnr and at other sta- 
tions immediately in the rear, to reinforce the moveable columns should it be found 
requisite for them to take the field. Three regiments of European dragoons were 
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in readiness at hand. Throe regiments of European infantry could be sent from the 
hills and one from (Jmballa, — making in all seven regiments of European infantry 
and three of cavalry available for service, with 70 guns in addition to the 30 attach- 
ed to the moveable columns, — or in all, a force of 20,000 men, of whom one-third 
were Europeans, with 100 guns ; — still leaving 20,000 regular native infantry, and 
7,000 cavalry, regular and irregular, as reserve close at hand. General Littler, 
soon afterwards succeeded by General Gilbert, commanded at the capital, with 
Brigadiers Campbell and Wiieeler under him : better officers were not to be 
fouud in the Bengal Army. The troops at and near Lahore were under the irnme* 
diate command of the Resident : those in the neighbourhood were at his disposal on 
application to the Coinmander-in-Chief, then in the Northwest Provinces. The per- 
fect socresy and order with which great military movements might be made, was 
illustrated by the Cashmero expedition in 184G, when 25,000 men, of whom 10,000 
were British troops, were pushed across the Chenaub almost before the existence of 
commotion was surmised by the public. Arrangements more perfect, or more per- 
feetlyadequato for all thatcould bo apprehended, could not bo conceived. They could 
only have failed to fulfil tho ends in view from fatuity which feared to make use of 
them when they required to be used. Wo were no better off with 20,000 men and 
100 guns ready, but never ordered, to take the field than with so many empty can- 
tonments 1 The Seikli Army, again, which in 1844 had amounted to 85,000 men 
with 350 guns, all located betwixt the Ravee aud Sutlej, within two forced 
marches of our frontier, was reduced to 32,000 men aud 50 guns, scattered 
over the whole face of the country. There were at llamnuggur and Shahpoor 
about 12,000, and betwixt the Jhelum and Indus about 5,000. Beyond the Indus 
there were about 7,000, of whom 5,000 were at Peshawur. At Lahore itself there 
were 2,000, at Govindghur 000. At Mooltan were about 8000 troops belonging 
to the Nazim, not included in the Durbar muster-roll. 

Betwixt 1837 and 184G our Armies had been cncreascd by about 120,000 
men, incluing834 British Officers, The expence of maintaining this gigantic foroo 
exceeded ten millions sterling a year. Scinde having become a British province, 
the Mahratta Army having been extinguished, and the Seiklis reduced from 200,000 
men with 350 guns to 32,000 witli 50 guns, Lord IIardinoe had reduced 
tho British army by 50,000 men, leaving it still stronger by 70,000 than it had been 
on its last peace establishment, Tho reduction consisted in men alone — the 
strength of officers remained as formerly, so that it might be augmented to its 
former magnitude almost at a moment’s warning. Tho Bengal Army was now in- 
finitely better able to cope with any difficulty that might come in its way than it 
had been in 1837, when found perfectly sullicient for tho duties assigned to it : it 
consisted exclusively of picked men, all the questionables being disposed of by tho 
reduction. Nearly a half of the whole Europeans belonging to it wero quartered 
in fine salubrious hill stations, where they were maintained in a state of health, com- 
fort, and efficiency, such as could scarcely bo surpassed in any tropical climate what- 
ever. By this ami other reductions, our annual expenditure had been diminished 
by about a million and a sixth. On tho other side of tho balance-sheet our 
income was increased by £58,000, derived from tho ceded Seikh States, and 
£22,000 from tho Lahore indemnity. The increase of the receipts from 
the Salt, but more especially from tho Opium, tax, brought up the total to above a 
million storling, — the diminished expenditure, aud increased income, improving our 
balance-sheet by fully two millions a year. It was hoped, indeed, that in tho 
course of tho year 1848 Government would bo relieved of its chief embarrassments, 
and orders wero already given to resumo tho operations on tho Doab Canal, 
on which a million sterling was to bo expended, at tho rate of a quarter of a million 
annually. Five thousand workmen wero for this purposo collected at the close of 
the rains, and everything looked as auspiciously as possible. Tho construction of 
this Canal was sanctioned by the Court of Directors in 1841 : it was hardly com- 
moiiood when Lord Ellenhorouuu\s love of war caused tho expenditure of the 
State so greatly to exceed its income, that all peace-improvemonts were sus- 
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pended. It is intended to be 2/0 miles in length : it will bring into cultivation 
nearly eight millions of acresof ground now comparatively barren, whi;h needs bnt 
a supply of water to confer on it unbounded fertility. It will relieve two millions 
of human beings from the calamity of periodical famiucs, from which on some 
occasions they have S) fearfully suffered that in 1837 Government expended 
£<*00,000 iii relieving the distress that existed amongst them. A multitude of 
lesser canals and other water-works were projected and ordered to be commenc- 
ed, and £10,000 wa3 granted for the introduction of the cultivation of Teaou the 
Beas. 

In the Pnnjaub, again, the aspect of affairs was equally favorable and gratifying. 
The reduced Seikh army was now placed iu its proper position as servants of the State 
aud protectors of the people, instead of being their masters and tyrants. All their 
arrears were paid up; marauding was put an end to ; and a case having occurred 
of an officer obtaining supplies for his men without paying for them, the suppliers 
were immediately indemnified in full from the local treasury, — the amount being 
deducted from the pay of the delinquent, who narrowly escaped dismissal. The 
whole country had been surveyed, and the system of taxation laid down on fixed 
principles: the fiscal and excise system had been re-adjusted, and oppressive dnties 
and Government monopolies of all sorts abolished. A census had heeu made, and 
the population and trades of Lahore determined ; and the Durbar had sanctioned 
the outlay of £30,000 on roads and bridges, to be encreased to £00,000 when 
the state of the treasury allowed. In one year moro in this way had been effect- 
ed under the administration of Colonel Lawrence than had been ventured on 
during half a century within the Company’s dominions. The people everywhere 
seemed contented and happy, and if now and theu a paltry conspiracy was de- 
tected, it was easily put down, and not at all to be wondered at amongst a race 
whoso whole existence was intriguo. To show their respect for the feelings of 
the English, all public business was ordered by the Durbar to be suspended on the 
Sabbath at Lahore and Peshawur. 

So stood matters in the end of 1847, when Lord Hardinge prepared to pass 
the reins of government into the hands of his successor. On the 5th of January 
Lord Dalhousie first set foot on the shores of Hindostan, having visited Madras to 
spend some days with his relative the Marqnis of Tweeddale, then on the point 
of retiring from India. On the 12th he arrived at Calcutta, aud was immediate- 
ly inducted iuto the office of Governor-General. Though scarcely thirty-five 
years of age, and the youngest man who had ever held the most important ap- 
pointment under the Crown, few men ever received a more cordial welcome at the 
seat of government, or entered on his office with a more general prejudice in his 
favour. Lord Hardinge retired on the 18th February from India, with the 
good wishes of all the lovers of peace and prosperity of the country, — the two 
statesmen having had a month to cousult and arrange together on State affairs. 
With Lord Hardinge, Colonel Lawrence, Plenipotentiary at Lahore, return- 
ed to England, —the severity with which he applied himself to business and taxed 
his faculties in the discharge of his duties having so impaired his health that a 
short sojourn in Europe was considered indispensable for him. The distinguished 
party minutely examined the works at Aden on their way home : they had been 
already carefully inspected by the Governor-General three years before. They 
proceeded by Cossier across the Desert to Thebes, aud spent some time in Egypt, 
— so returning to England by Trieste aud down the Rhine. Sir F. Currie, Se- 
cretary with the Governor-General during the Seikli war and so on to the end of 
1847, had, in consequence of the eminence of his services, been Knighted and 
appointed to the office of Provisional Member of Conncil : on the departure of Sir 
George Pollock from India he was summoned to the Council Board, and from 
provisional became permanent councillor. Fully in the confidence of Lord Har- 
dinge, and understood to be the adviser or advocate of many of the ablest of his 
measures, he was appointed Resident at Lahore during the absence of Colonel 
Lawrence, as not only emiuently qualified for the office by natural talent and 
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perfect familiarity with the whole system of the policy desired to be pursued, but 
as being able to vacate the Residency on the return of the late Resident, and 
resume his seat at the Conncil Board without upsetting any arrangement or in- 
terfering with the plans or prospects of any one. Sir John Littler — the distin- 
guished defender of Ferozepore in 1845» and afterwards for two years commander 
of the garrison at Lahore — had now been promoted to a seat in Council as mili- 
tary member, in room of Sir George Pollock, and the command fell to the 
share of Major-General Whish, to whom the command of the Punjaub division 
was assigned. Mr John Lawrence, of the Bengal Civil Service — a man 
inheriting a largo share of the taleut of the favoured family to which he belonged, 
and well known to Government as an able revenue officer — was appointed to the 
temporary charge of the Residency in the interval betwixt the departure of 
Colonel Lawrence and arrival of Sir Frederick Currie. Sir John Littler 
left Lahore on the 20th of January and reached Calcutta on the 21st of February, 
and was immediately sworn in as Military Member of Council. Sir F. Currie 
arrived at Lahore on the Cth of March. Mr. John Lawrence received a public 
dinner on the 4th, on the eve of his departure, and proceeded to the Jullundhur 
Doab, of which ho was in revenue charge. The most profound tranquillity at 
this time reigned throughout the Seikh States. The revenue survey was proceed- 
ing rapidly, and lands along the river’s bank, yielding half a million annually, had 
by this time been all surveyed and fairly assessed. From our new dominions it 
was ascertained we should this season receive £320,000 of land revenue and 
£ GO, 000 of customs, though all our exactions were less by a third than those of 
our predecessors. Dr. Fleming and a body of naturalists were busily engaged 
examining into the mineral resources of the country : Major Napier of the engi- 
neers, and Lieutenant Hodgson, were getting the principal canals put iu order. 
On the 14th of March the whole of the troops doing duty at Lahore — consisting of 
artillery and cavalry, H. M.’s 10th and 53rd foot, the 8th, 18th, 3Gtli, 4Gth, 50th, 
52nd and 73rd N. 1., about 10,000 in all — wero inspected by the Commander of 
the Division and Brigadier. So profound was the state of tranquillity, and so 
absolute the absence of all alarm, that the Lahore correspondents of all the papers 
could scarcely from New-Year’s Day till the end of March find subject for a para- 
graph. Affairs were now in process of developement which left no room for com- 
plaints of lack of news, or for congratulations on the continued state of tranquillity of 
the country. 

Mooltan is the capital of a considerable district, occupying a large tract be- 
tween the left bank of the Indus, and the right bank of the Sutlej, down to the 
junction of those two rivers. It is the largest town iu the Punjaub, next to 
Lahore and Umritser, and its position, on the line of the commercial high road 
followed by tho Lohanees in the conveyance of their goods from Central Asia to 
Ilindoostan, has given it, especially of late, a great importance in a mercantile 
point of view. It lias for many hundrod years been ono of tho first places attack- 
ed by invaders from tho West, and an ingenious traveller has fixed on it as the 
scene of Alexander’s contlict with tho Malli. It was taken by tho first Ma- 
homedan conqueror of Scinde, shortly after tho religion of the false Prophet began 
to spread eastward ; it fell into tho hands of Maiimood of Ghuzueo in the course 
of one of his numerous excursions into India; it was taken after a six 1110111118 * 
siego by the grandson of Taimour Lung on the occasion of that scourge of man- 
kind marching to Delhi ; it has always been a place of importance, though sharing 
with the now ruined Dopalpoor tho honor of being tho seat of the vice -regal 
government, and fell, with a large portion of the Punjaub, into the hands of the 
founder of the ill-fated Dooranee dynasty, Ahmed Siiaii Abdallek, about tho 
middle of tho last century. When Maharajah Runjef.t Singii found himself 
strong enough, I 10 made several attempts to wrest Mooltan from the possession of 
Surfuraz K 11 AN, who luld nominally under tho Affghan monarch of the day 
(Maiimood of Herat and others), mid after being repelled two or three times, 
finally succeeded iu his object, lie stormed tho citadel in tho year 1818, and 
Mooltan was tho only valuable acquisition of tho Seikh Lion obtained by sheer 
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force of arms ; and it was even against hi*3 wishes that such was the case. The 
storm was commenced by a fanatic Akhalee, and the Seikh troops followed with- 
out order or regularity, but with so much impetuosity that the place was carried, 
— at a sacrifice, however, of some 1,900 men. After a little while the town and 
province of Mooltan were committed to the care of a Governor, who became the 
renter under the Seikh Government. The well known Sawcn Mull (a native 
of the district of Bahawul poor) was Governor at the death of Runjeet Singh, 
and had acquired snch power and influence, dnring his long incumbency, that he 
remained all but independent during the disturbed reign of Kurbuck Singh. 
Saw un Mull is known to have been always hostile to the British Government, 
but his hostility never manifested itself in any overt acts. In the course of some 
dnrbar dispute with some of his own men, he was wounded by the discharge of a 
pistol, ('accidental according to some, not so according to others to whose opinion 
we incline,) and died of his wounds a few days after. The state of anarchy had 
already become so great in the capital that his eldest son, Dewan Moolraj, was 
permitted to assume charge of the province without any opposition on the part of 
the Lahore Government, though something like the farce of a ratification was 
sought and obtained. Domestic broils, however, did not allow to the domination 
of Dewan Moolraj the amount of influence enjoyed by his father, whose younger 
son claimed a share in the rule, and endeavoured, on various occasions, to assert 
his right. This was subsequently recognized to a limited extent by a pecuniary 
allowance, and the grant of a jagheer. On the conclusion of the Seikh war, De- 
wan Moolraj was confirmed in his rule by the Regent Government, but soon 
after Lall Singh, anxious to secure for himself as large a share of influence as 
possible in every part of the territories of the boy King, found occasion to pick a 
quarrel with Moolraj, and sent his brother, Bhugwan Singh, against him, — 
ostensibly to compel a settlement of accounts, but in reality to obtain possession of 
the principality, of which Bhugwan Singii wa3 to be new Governor on the 
expulsion of the old one. Circumstances prevented his plans being fully carried 
ont, but he succeeded in wresting the district of Junnuk from the Dewan, and 
conferred that on his brother pending the ultimate completion of his wishes. 
Dewan Moolraj was subsequently summoned to Lahore personally to settle his 
accounts, and came to the capital on the guarantee of the British officers, having 
good reason to believe himself the object of a scheme to take his life. During 
his visit to Lahore a settlement of a very favorable nature to him was made, and 
he was again confirmed in the Government of Mooltan. On the downfall of Lall 
Singh, and the execution of the second or minority treaty, which placed the 
whole of the Punjanb at the disposal of the British Indian Government, the rights 
of Dewau Moolraj, so recently tacitly confirmed by Lord Hardinge, were 
respected. It appearing, however, subsequently, that it would be highly desira- 
ble to place the whole of the kingdom of Dhuleep Singh on one and the same 
footing as to the settlement, &c., negotiations were, as we have every reason 
to believe, set on foot, to induce Dewan Moolraj to resign his charge, — lie 
receiving, we presume, a fair equivalent for the loss entailed.* These ne- 
gotiations having, to all appearauce, been brought to a successful issue, Mr 
Vans Agnew, an assistant to the Resident, and Lieutenant Anderson, were 
deputed to install Sirdar Khan Singh, the newly-appointed Governor, under the 
new arrangements, about the 4th or 5th April ; aud they arrived at Mooltan on 
the 18th. They were accompanied by a small escort of about 350 men. The 
particulars of the attack made on these two officers were received at Lahore on 
the 21st, but they were considered there as the acts of mere fanatics, quite in- 
dependent of any general feeling, and so described, we believe, in the only letter 
received from Mr Agnew after his being wounded ; but the dak communication 
being immediately afterwards cut off, the Resident, Sir Fred. Currie, lost no 
time in issuing orders to the troops at Anarkullee to hold themselves in readiness 
to march on Mooltan, the interruption of the daks seemiug to indicate that the 
movement, which had commeuced in the murderous attack on the two British Of- 
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fleers, was mucli more general than had been surmised in the first instance. On 
the 24th, a troop of horse artillery, a wing of H. M.’s 1 4th light dragoons, and 
one regiment of irregular cavalry, were to march at once from Eerozepore, to be 
joined on their way by H. M.’s I Oth foot, tho 8th and 50th N. I., and a light 
field-battery from Lahore. The arrangement was modified on the 2Gth, wheu the 
head-quarters of the 14fch dragoons, the 10th irregular cavalry, a troop of 
lior.se artillery, and the 49th N. I., were ordered to form a brigade, under Colonel 
Havelock, and to join the Lahore moveable brigade under Brigadier Camp- 
bell, — the whole force, about G000 strong with 18 guns, to march on Mooltan 
immediately. Lane’s horse artillery, and the 31st and 32ud N. I , were ordered 
to hold themselves in readiness. They might have reached by the third week of 
May, and as Moolraj at this time had only about 3000 followers, it is more 
than likely that the insurrection would have been put down at once. On the 
27th, tidings of the murder of our officers reached Lahore, and tho troops were 
all directed to stand fast. Orders were also forwarded to the Nawab of Buha- 
wulporo to proceed to the rescue witli all his available forces, Mooltan being only 
about 45 miles distant from Bahawulporc, and hopes were entertained that the 
officers having taken refugo in an eedgah outside the town, they would be able 
to hold out until the arrival of assistance from the Bhawul Khan. It was thought 
advisable, at the same time, to send orders to Lieut. Herbert Edwardes, then 
in the Herajat, somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Tukht-i-Soliman, to cross 
the Indus, and march on Mooltan with tho considerable Seikii force then at his 
disposal for the reduction of the extensive country between Kalabagh and Dhera 
Ismael Khan ; while Rajah Siiere Singh was directed to proceed at onco from 
Lahore with some 3000 Seikh troops, and hasten on to the scene of disturbance. 
The following extract from a letter published in the Delhi Gazette shortly after 
tho murder, gives a fuller, and apparently a more correct, account of the whole 
proceedings than is anywhere else to be found: — 

“ Agnew and Anderson, accompanied by Kuan Singh, who was to succeed Moolraj, arrived 
at Mooltan on the 13th. They were received with all apparent frankness and cordiality, anti on 
the 19th Moolraj went through the ceremony of handing over the place to them.* Agnew 
placed guards over the gates, and was issuing out of the last, about 100 yards behind Anderson, 
who was riding along with Moolraj- Whilst in the act of mounting his horse, a couple of 
Smvars rode up and cut him down, Khan Singh, who was with him, immediately jumped oft’ 
liis horse and protected him from further injury, mounted him on an elephant, and conveyed 
him towards the eedgah outside tho town, which had been assigned us their residence. They 
saw no more of Moolraj, but found Anderson lying by the road-side dreadfully wounded, and 
nearly dead from loss of blood. Directly they got into the eedgah, tho guns of the place opened 
on them, and continued firing the whole day. The range, however, was too long, and no damage 
was done, as tho building was substantial and surrounded by a purdah wall, which sheltered 
them and their escort, consisting of three hundred Sikh troops, (Goorkhas) seventy Smvars, and 
six light guns. On tho morning of the 20th, the Mooltauees moved out and surrounded them. 
Kuan Singh, in command of the troops, asked what was to bo douo? Aunew replied, tight it 
out to the last : on which the Sirdar ordered tho infantry to reserve their fire until the enemy 
came close. On these approaching, tho whole escort moved out, and went over to them. Aunew 
on this told the Sirdars to provide tor their own safety : this they refused, hut drew their swords, 
and expressed their resolution to standby the British otlicers Agxew had scarcely time to hid 
Anderson, who c<»uld hardly sit upon account of his wounds, good bye, when the enemy rushed 
in upon them. Agvew presented his pistol at the fir»t man; the piece missed fire, but he cut 
him down, when they were immediately both overpowered and put to death. Their heads 
were cut off, and every indignity offered to their bodies. Kuan Singh was wounded by si 
matchlock ball, and bound hand and foot. Sir Fred. Currie received tho report, under Ao.new’h 
hand, of the state of affairs up to the evening of the lyth, and the rest was supplied by native 
news. writers." 

Lieutenant Edwardes was believed to bo at Bttnnoo when written to by Mr 
Act new on tho 18th of April : in reality he was employed in collecting revenue in 
the Dcrajnt, lie received tho letter 011 tho 22nd April, when encamped with a 
regiment of infantry, two guns, twenty zumboornks, and throe hundred sowars, at 
Lhora Entteh Khan, half way to Mooltan from Buunoo. Ho immediately com- 
menced crossing tho river, and on iho 24th all his men woro on tho hither side.* 



• The Delta-formed districts betwixt tho rivers are oalLd Dosihs : thus wo lm\o the Mild 
Sagur Doidi, betwixt the Choiiatib amt the Indus. — the .letch Do.ib, bul wixf. the Chcnaub and 
.Iliclum, tho ltechna Doab betwixt Iho Knvuo and Chenaub, — the Room Doiih, betwixt tho for. 
uior of these rivers and the Sutlej. — and tho .lulhmdlnn* Doah, now a British possession, be- 
twixt tho Boas mid tho Sutlej,— A zumbooruck is h light camel-gun. 
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On the ‘doth he obtained j o*se«sion of Leiah. the capital of the Sindh Sagnr Poab. 
Here he became aware of the murders at Mooltan and he wisely resolved on limit- 
ing his operation* to the security of the Doab, and the collection of the revenue of 
the present harvest. — Colonel Cortlandt, the Governor of Dliera Pmael Khan, 
was in his neighbourlioo 1, with about 2UOO men, besides tiftecn gun*, but the men 
were not to be depended upon, Lieut. Edwardks had just before been within 
the Mooltan dominions, au 1 succeeded in collecting a considerable amount of revenue 
due to the Durbar. About the IGth May, finding his position getting uncomfort- 
able, he placed the Indus between hi.n and his enemies, crossing over to the 
Deraj -it, about half way betwixt the two principal cities in the district, Dliera Ismael 
Khan on the southwest, and D icra Ghazee Khan on the northeast. Three 
hundred horsemen whom he had left behind in possession of Leiah were on the 18th 
attacked by 400 of the enemy, when the latter were beaten and put to rout : 
twelve were slain, and their guns were all captured. Simultaneously with the 
accounts of this victory, information was brought him that the Mooltan army, 7000 
strong, with fifteen guns, were on their march to attack Colonel Cortlandt, aud 
he immediately wrote to the Nawanb of Bahawulpore urging him to advance from 
tho south to his assistance. The officer in question had meanwhile quitted the 
fortress under his charge and proceeded southward by the foot of the mountaius. 
On arriving at llaree, sixteen miles north of Sungliur, they were joined by Mklah 
Kiian Belooch, with 100 of his tribe. The Belooch Chief was requested to move 
on Sungbur and attack it : and after six hours’ hard fighting, the garrison, finding 
further opposition fruitless, surrendered, and were suffered to retire iu the directiou 
of Mooltan. Kora Kiiax [ Kliosa) with his sou having also joined head-quarters, 
they were directed to proceed against Dhera Ghazee Khan. The chief collected 
some eight hundred of his tribe, and moved rapidly along the base of the hills. On 
arriving under the walls of the fort, the garrison were ordered to surrender, when 
the commander said lie would resist and abide by the issues of war. The garrison 
now quitted the fortress, and 300 horse and foot, with one gun, marched out to meet 
the enemy. The fighting quickly became exceedingly hot, when the carriage of the 
Seikh gun was destroyed. The Beloochee matchlock fire having become most 
destructive, the men of the garrison broke everywhere, aud took refuge in flight. 
Their Commander fell from his horse, was severely wounded, aud taken prisoner. 
The force left within the fortress, under Abdool Rahmox Khan*, observing the 
fate of their fellow soldiers, offered to capitulate, and had permission grauted them 
to evaente the city and retire on Mooltan. Colonel Cortlandt quickly followed 
his victorious emissary, and was joined by Lieut. Edwabdes almost immediately 
after having reached that city. The joint forces of the two, including 
the Belooch levies, amounted to above 7,000, — all good men and true ; tho 
whole of the army of Moolraj was short of 9000, of whom not one-third de- 
served the name of soldiers. Tho lvardars of Dhera Ghazee Ivhan and 
Sungliur had both been slain by our Belooch friends, — men much less cere- 
monious in such matters as these than we should have required to have been. On 
hearing of these things Moolraj redoubled his exertions to encrease his strength : 
a message was sent to Leiah appointing a new commander, and, leaving with him a 
force of 400 men, the rest of the troops here, as well as along the frontier, were 
directed to fall back on the capital. The confidential advisers of the Dewan 
strongly recommended him to send ambassadors to onr Government to en- 
deavour to persuade them that not with him but with his turbulent fol- 
lowers lay the blame of the murder of onr officers : from other accounts he ap- 
pears to have acknowledged his guilt, but pleaded temptation from Lahore. 

Let us now turn to tho Capital, where an absurd panic had arisen, and all was for 
a time tribulation. When the Mooltan disturbances began, it was affirmed that 
not a Chief in the Puujaub was free of the imputation of treason— not a Seikh 
Sirdar to be trusted. On the 7 tli of May a trooper of Captain Wjieler’s 
irregular horse iuformed his commanding officer that there was a deep laid plot 
abrewing to secure our sepoys and massacre the Europeans of the force. The 
conspirators were found in full conclave : three of them were on the 9th tried and 
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convicted ; and two days after tin's they were taken out to the place of execution 
One was pardoned on promise of disclosing all : a dismissed officer of the old service, 
and an agent of the Queen Mother, were hanged. The Maharanee Chunda 
herself having been too deeply implicated longer to escape, was immediately sent 
off under an escort to the holy city of Benares. A wing of the 14th dragoons and 
a regiment of irregular horse were pushed on to Lahore, and every precaution 
prudence warranted adopted to prevent surprise. The plot seemed too absurd to 
have gained any considerable number of supporters; and but some dozen of sepoys 
of bad character out of a force of 7000 native troops had been successfully tampered 
with. It was it seems arranged that at a certain hour of a certain night ten men 
were to proceed to the quarters of every English officer and murder him — it being 
assumed, apparently, that this could be very easily effected, and that the game 
would then be in their hands. No arrangements seem to have been thought of for 
disposing of nearly 3000 European soldiers ; nor does any resistance on their part 
to the massacre — in which, had it advanced, they themselves would have been 
involved — seem to have been anticipated 1 The unfaithfulness of the entire native 
army, without which nothing could have been accomplished, was taken for granted ! 
These rumours having blown over, and no insurrection or disorder having any. 
where else appeared, speculation awoke again as to what was to be done when the 
campaigning season came on ; and the arrangement most generally believed in was, 
that the Governor-General would proceed to the frontier, and the Commander-in • 
Chief take the Tield with 30,000 men, so soon as the cold weather permitted ; and 
the pertinacity with which relief was refused at the time it could have been made 
available, gives colour to the idea that Lord Gough having mado up his mind to 
have a campaign on a great scale never lost sight of the object primarily iu 
view. The suppression of the insurrection was to be deferred till it had made such 
head as to admit of a regular campaign, and the weather should bo agreeable for 
fighting I Lord Gough's success in bringing about an occasion for the accomplish- 
ment of this was probably greater than he at first expected* In May, when a petty 
outbreak in which probably not 5,000 were in all concerned, which 3,000 men 
well employed at the time might have extinguished, all assistance was refused ; 
and had the object been to bring about an universal insurrection so as to 
ensure a general war in the Country of the Five Rivers, a better plan to 
attain it could not have been devised than that which was adopted. De- 
cember found a field force in the Punjaub of fifty thousaud men, fifteen 
thousand having been required for the capture of Mooltan, — the siege having 
been raised when 7,000 were employed, — 23,000 immediately under Lord 
Gough himself being unable to stir till the besieging army could assist them ! 
So soon as the tidings of tho insurrection reached the outstations, the various 
political agents reported that all was tranquil in thoir districts, and that 
there seemed no reason for the present to apprehend any manifestation of disaffec- 
tion. They all stated as plaiuly as their position permitted, that tho outrage which 
had been committed ought iustautly to bo punishod — that delay was sure to lead to 
further deeds of violence, if not to general insurrection. This council was repeated 
as matters went on — especially by Major Lawrence at Peshawur, with all tho 
frequency and fervency his position permitted, — but all unhappily in vain. 

At this time tho troops of Lieut. Edwardes and Colonel Cortlandt had 
joined ; success had on various minor occasions attended their arms ; Dhera Gliazeo 
Khan had fallen into their hands, and tho whole of the territories just beyond tho 
Indus wero iu their possession. The Nawaub of Bahawulpore, who had been ap- 
plied to for assistance when Captain Edwardes had reason to bolieve his troops 
in extremity, continued to make preparations for advanco when lie know uiattors 
had mended ; and was recommcuded by Sir F. Currie, Resident at Lahore, 
to proceed as ho had proposed to have dono from tho beginning. Tho whole of tho 
Haliuwulporo troops, iirnoiintiug to about 0000 horso and foot and nine guns, under 
Futteii Mahomed Ghoree, crossed tho river on tho 30th and 31st of May, and 
reached Jellalpoor oil tlie 3d Juno. A small detachment of 00 Bahawulpore horse- 
men having been sent ahead to ocoupv a considerable village on their lino of march, 
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unexpectedly found themselves in presence of a body of 700 Mooltanees who had 
been driven from the Derajat by Lieutenant Edwardes. The fortune of the con- 
flict, with numbers so unequal, could not lone: be donbtful, and the lesser party, after 
being roughly handled by the larger, retired. On the 10th au l llth Juno, Lieut. 
Edwardes crossed the Indus with his forces, having left at JDhera Gazee Khan 
two guns, 300 horse and foot, and also the Katar Mohie Regiment, just arrived 
from Bunnoo. On the 1 4th, the enemy, who ha 1 moved out to meet them, and were 
mo't anxious to prevent a junction, crossed the Chenah, with the exception 
of about 1000 men and two guns, which at first halted at Khan Ghur, but made 
the passage next day on seeing our onward movement. On the 1 5th, Lieut. 
Edwardes and the mounted branch of his forces reached Khan Ghnr also : on the 
following day the guns and infantry nnder Colonel Cortlandt joined him there. 
Their camp was pitched about a mile from the Clienab. the enemy being encamped 
on the opposite side: they were expected to steal off during the uight. The great 
point was to effect a junction before any attack should be made upon them, and much 
anxiety was consequently felt at the want of meaus to get across. However, find- 
ing that all the boats at Khan Ghur were in the possession of the enemy, the force 
marched down twenty-four miles to Gnngawallah, opposite to which the Bhawul 
Khan’s force was encamped, about three miles from the ferry ; and here there were 
some forty-five boats found available. At midnight Edwardes managed tocross some 

3.000 of the new levies, who joiued the Bhawul Khan by early dawn The enemy 
were now encamped at Bugnrarah,some eight miles from the ferry, an l four fromthe 
Nawab’s force. Thus stood affairs till about 4 past C a. m. on the 10th, when 
Lieut. Edwardes himself crossed, lie lnd scarcely landed wlieu the enemy, 
who had marched from Bugurarah (seeing the Bhawul Khan’s force on the 
move) opened on them with their great gnns, which they returned, but were press- 
ed so heavily that their * right' was obliged to fail back. On their ‘ left' 
Lient. Edwardes had posted himself with the new levies, who were all 
dismounted, sufficient boats not being at hand to cross the horses. With this hand- 
ful of recruits (most of them boys,) — without cavalry, and without guns, — Lient. 
Edwardes bravely held his position, and without yielding an inch. The enemy 
had ten guns, four regiments of infantry, and a large body of cavalry, in all about 

8.000 men ; while, on the other side, the Bhawul Khan’s force consistedof eleven 
guns, two regiments of infantry and cavalry, amounting nearly to 0,000. The ac- 
tion, which commenced soon after sunrise, raged incessautly till alx>nt two r. m., 
when the enemy, finding that the Bhawul Khan hud fallen back on the right, made 
a desperate attack on Lieut. Edwardes with the whole of their force. His po- 
sition was now one of imminent danger, his guns not having yet arrived : ouly one 
or two of the Nawab s at this time were firing. Xow turned the fortune of 
the day; tor. at this critical moment, two of Colonel Cortlandts regiments, with 
two gnns, arrived, speedily followed by four more, which did good service. The 
regimeuts behaved bravely, and the gnns, with grape and cannister, poured destruc- 
tion on the foe. Six guns were taken at the point of the bayonet, and the enemy 
followed several miles. Their loss must have been very great : all their catnp- 
baggage and stores having falleu into our hands Two guns they managed 
to carry oft*. The remnant of their scattered force fled to Mooltan, which was 
only twenty miles distant. Our loss was comparatively small, considering 
that the battle lasted from 7 A. M. till past *o in fie afternoon. Tliougli 
Colonel Cortlandt and the men who were witli him followed each other 
as fast as they could pour out of the boats, — literally running across the inter- 
vening space to join Lient. Edwardes — yet the two first regiments and guns 
may be said to have given the turn to the day. and settled the affair : till these ar- 
rived, the action was very severo and doubtful. Edwardes worked hard, an 1 was 
in advance of all, — where, in fact, lie had been the whole morning. He had ra- 
ther a narrow escape, a ball having passed through his sleeve under the arm. The 
Seikhs fought desperately ; they charged three times sword iu hand. Our guns 
poured grap^ and cannister on them, but it was a hand-to-hand fight several times 
during the day, and mauy were found amongst the dead who had received their 
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death-blows by swordcuts. Thus ended the Waterloo of the Punjanb, as it may 
well be called, being fought on the glorious anniversary, the 18th of June. The 
loss in killed and wounded — at first as usual enormously exagerated, — is said to 
have amounted on the part of the force of Lieut. Edwardes to 100; on that of 
the Biiawul Khan to 200 — or on our sido to 300 in all: Moolraj having had 
380 casualties.* It is probable that not 200 dead of all the armies were in all left 
upon the field. On the 20th the chief men of the towns of Soojabad and lvote 
came into camp requesting that Government officers might be placed over them; 
and accordingly 500 troops were sent out to the former place, where a new ruler 
was formerly appointed. On the 22d the allied forces wore again in motion, and 
by the 26th they had reached within a moderate distance of Mooltan, where they 
encamped near a fort called Secnndrabad, iu the hands of the enemy. The place 
was of no great strength, but as it was inexpedient that any considerable risk should 
be run, 3000 men with six guns were sent against it. So soon as these were seen 
from the walls, the men of the garrison went out to meet them and craved for peace. 
This of course was conceded them : the fort was quietly taken possession of, and a 
proper Governor appointed. 

Up to near the end of June Lieutenant Edwardes was the only English officer 
with the allied troops of Lahoro and Bahawulpore, hourly expecting a further en- 
counter with the insurgents. It seemed at length to have occurred to the authorities 
that to fasten the whole responsibilities on one man, and risk the issue of the cam- 
paign on a single life — forbad Edwardes fallen all would have been lost, — was 
rather too much even in the east; and Lieutenant Lake, of the engineers, was 
accordingly dispatched from Lahore — forming in himself the councillor and exe- 
cutive in this department for the capture of a fortified town. Ho joined his gallant 
companion in arms about the 29tb June. A Mr Quin — an Englishman who had 
apparently been for some time in the Derajat — ou hearing that the armies were 
sorely in want for carriage, had about the beginning of June made his way across 
the country, collecting camels as ho went. He arrived a couple of days too late for 
the action of the 18th of that month : ho seems to have been known and confided in 
by Colonel Cortlandt, who entrusted him with the command of a corps. On 
the 27th, the combined army once more marched in the direction of Mooltan, and 
were joined near Soojabad by a number of Mahomedan Chiefs and their followers. 
The Sheikh Emam-ood-deen — the Mahomedan leader of the Cashmoer insurrec- 
tion in 1846 — was on his way with a considerable force to assist the main army, 
and was ordered to join without a moment’s delay. On the morning of the 
1st July the insurgent force, some 12,000 strong with eleven guns, was seen 
advancing: the combined army mustered nearly 18,000, with twenty light field 
guns. Lieutenant Lake commanded the Bahawulpore troops, or Daudpootras as 
they are called: Lieuteuant Edwardes and Colonel Cortlandt the men who 
had come with them from the Derajat, and those who had subsequently joined. 
Mr Quin had solicited a command, and had assigned to him the Soornj Mookee 
regiment of infantry. The battle soon became general, and was maintained with 
the utmost courage and perseverance on both sides for the space of six hours. The 
dovotedness of the insurgents was peculiarly conspicuous : they never yielded 1111 
inch unless at the sword's point; and the frequent cuts and water-courses, and 
irregular nature of tho ground, rendered it most dillicnlt to disiodgo them. Oneo 
and again did the scales librato and victory seem doubtful, but the heroism of Mr 
Quin, a young man but an old soldier, and gallantry of the corps ho led, carried 
the day. After somo hours’ exposure to a tremendous cannonade they charged 
and captured a two gun battery in a stylo that could only have been excelled with 
British troops: a rush of the whole, cavalry mid infantry, followed, and tho broken 
army lied from the hard-fought field in irremediable disorder. The howdnli 
(elephant chair) of MooluaJ was struck with a cannon shot, and his highness 
knocked olf his elephant : ho then betook himself to horseback, and lied into tho 
town. Not only was Lieutenant Edwardes without ordnance fit for anything 

• This account of tho action of tho 18th June is taken nearly verbatim from the Delhi Gazette. 
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beyond a field engagement, bnt he had not cavalry enoagb to improve the results 
of a victory. Though twice beaten, the enemy was not dispirited : the contending 
troops lay encamped facing each other in grim defiance — the invading army 
unable to advance without giving the enemy an opportunity of attacking them, of 
which they were not likely to be slow of availing them>elves, — without guns to 
batter, or mortars to shell, tbe town, and too weak either to attempt escalade 
or investure. The insurgents lay encamped nnder the gnns of the batteries, 
ready to fall back within the fort should danger threaten them — ready also for a 
sortie, surprise, or night attack, should occasion oiler. On one occasiou a plan for 
beating up Lieutenant Edwardes’ quarters was all arranged, when, just as it was 
about to be put in execution, it became known that the gallant officer had become 
acquainted with the purpose of his enemies, and was likely to be prepared to give 
them a very warm reception: so the project was abandoned. Lieut. Edwardes 
was at this time suffering severely from a wound received in the hand from 
the explosion of a pistol. Lieutenant Lumsdex had by this time joined from 
Lahore. Meanwhile, to mitigate the tedium of delay, and inspire his men with the 
semblance of activity, Lieut. Edwardes directed large quantities of cotton to be 
collected from all quarters, to be used for stuffing bags to protect the working 
parties while opening up the approaches: three thousand pioneers and artificers 
were desire 1 to be sent from Bahawulpore, an 1 every prepa ation made that 
might enable him to take advantage of an accident, incommode the enemy, or at 
all events avoid delay in commencing operations when the battering guns did 
actnallv arrive. lie took np a position some four miles from the town, and 
proceeded to fortify his camp, to save himself from the consequences of snrpri.se. 
The glad tidings were now given ont that a large army, with a powerful battering 
train, had at length beeu ordered to march to their assistance. On the 10th Jniy 
the rumour rau that the insurgent forces were in full march towards the camp. 
Lieut. Lumsden immediately moved out to reconnoitre with a detachment of two 
hundred horsemen. The alarm was sounded, and the entrenchments in a mo- 
ment manned. It turned out to have been a feint of the Moolraj, who wished 
to draw his opponents from their camp, in hopes of laying an ambush for them, or 
taking them at advantage while he seemed to retire before them. 



Authority of tbe Resident at Lahore— Determination to despatch a force under General 
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The Resident at Lahore was invested with absolute controul over a force of 

10.000 men, retained at the capital expressly for the use of the Durbar; and he was 
fully authorized to call in the aid of as many of the advanced guard — amounting to 
about 30,0d0 men — as could be spared, should occasion seem to require. Reference 
was made to the Commanderdn-Chief — to the Governor-General-in-Council — 
from Lahore to Simla and Calcutta, and from Calcutta to Simla back again to 
Lahore, — this slight and temporary movement requiring as much meditation and 
delay as might have sufficed for a general war. Clamour now became loud and 
vehement : Lord Goron was understood to be in the last degree opposed to 
an advance before October, and anxious to move with a grand army of *20,000 or 

30.000 men against au enemy a body of irregulars with a couple of subalterns at 
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their head had hitherto been able to keep in check. The great bugbear had boen 
the danger tlrtJ European troops would suffer in marching during the hot and rainy 
months, and the difficulty of transporting the battering guns. After numberless 
orders and counter-orders, — resolutions to do something and determinations to wait 
instructions, — orders were early in July at last given to march on Mooltan 
a force of 7800 men with 50 guns, in two columns from Lahore and Feroze- 
pore. The wonderful discovery was at length made that there was no occa- 
sion for Europeans to march or guns to move overland at all ! The Sntlej 
washed the walls of the cantonment at Ferozepore, and enabled troops to 
be transported to the very point from which tho Bahawulpore army had 
marched without difficulty in the beginning of June. The Ravec and Chenab, 
two other navigable rivers, passed within a few miles of both capitals, and would 
take any body of men for whose transport boats could be found, from close 
to Lahore to close to Mooltan ! Boats which ought to have been collected in May, 
had now for the first time to be thought of, and no small delay and difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining tho requisite supply. Lieutenant Christopher, of the 
India Navy — an officer of much experience, spirit, and enterprize, by whom all the 
navigable rivers of tho Punjaub had been examined. — proceeded up the Indus 
from Sukkur, and afterwards up the Chenanb, to within four miles of Mooltan, 
with the steamers Comet , Mecanee, and Conqueror ; while the Planet and Nimrod 
steamed up tho Sutlej with some heavy artillery stores, to be landed opposite 
Bahawulpore, and taken on with the advancing column. They proceeded thence 
upwards to Ferozepore, to take charge of the battering train. The head-quarter 
column, commanded by General Whish in person, marched from Lahore to tho 
banks of tho Ravee, whence one portion of them, proceeding by the river, embarked 
on tho 2lst. It consisted of H. M/s 10th, a troop of horse and three companies of 
foot artillery, the 8th and 52nd N. I., and 7 th Irregular Horse. The Europeans 
and artillery proceeded by boat — the rest of tho force by the left bank of the river. 
On the 29th they crossed a nullah by a bridge of boats constructed by a company 
of Seikli artillery, under the political officer with the force, and an officer of II. M.’s 
10th. Tho structure was so perfect as to excite universal admiration, and to per- 
mit tho troops to march over it without delay or inconvenience. The country 
hero was beautifully cultivated, and irrigated everywhere from the river. On the 
31st, Col. Strickland, of Id. M.’s 10th, died of apoplexy. The land column was 
now closo by the river, when tho immense fleet of boats, covering nearly threo 
English miles, sailed past them in beautiful stylo. Provisions were plentiful, and 
all tho arrangements seemed excellent. On the 10th they woro met by Captain 
Christopher with the steamer sent to take the boats in tow: tho ollicer just 
named immediately joined tho General, and communicatod to him a large amount 
of important information as to the position of tho armies and stato of the couutry. 
The river all along had boen very winding, so that those on the water had a much 
longer distance than those on shore to traverse. Tho boats in this way once more 
fell behind, when again tho steamer was seen shooting past with an immense train 
of them in tow down tho stream. The country hero seems to have been singularly 
beautiful: several heavy showers had fallen on tho march, and somo of tho rivulets 
were at one time swollen into torronts, but no accident of any sort worth naming 
had occurred. About tho 12th they met in with a detachment of Durbar troops, 1000 
infantry and 500 cavalry — a strangoand motley-looking sot of warriors, but ready and 
efficient withal. Heavy firing in the direction of Mooltan was at this tiiuo heard, 
and detachments weresotit out to scour tho couutry, but no enemy was discovered. 
Wnisu’s camp was attacked on tho 10th, while sixteen miles from Mooltan. About 
ton at night heavy firing was heard in tho direction of tho fortress. About midnight tho 
Quartermaster-General rode into the camp of H. M/s 10th, and told the command- 
ing officer to bo prepared for an attack. Tho tents were struck in a moment, and 
at two in tho morning tho enemy opened their fire. Finding themselves in front of 
tho cavalry and artillery, they huhlly advanced on tho flank companies of the 
infantry thrown out to reoeivo thorn. They wero sainted by a heavy fire of 
musketry, whon thoy retired. The skirmish lastod about an hoar and a half. Tho 
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insurgent forco was understood to amount to betwixt one and two thousand : they 
carried off their wounded, bnt left eighteen dead and some prisoners behind 
them. They appear to have expected to catcli us off our guard, or with our 
hands full, preparing for the march. It was a bold adventure of Mool- 
raj to send a detachment of this size to his rear, with twenty thousand 
of his opponents on his front or on his flank. The lijht companies of 
H. M. 10th and the Oth Native Infantry were the only troops on our side en- 
gaged : we lia l seven or eight wounded, but no one killed. The column now 
moved on, and in two days more reached their encamping ground near to Mool- 
tan; where on the 19th they were joiued by the leading detachment of tho 
Ferozepore brigade. 

Turning for a little from this to the march of the other troops. The Ferozepore 
column consisted of the battering train of thirty-four heavy guns, H. M.’s32d foot 
— both of which proceeded by water, — a troop of horse artillery, the 1 Lth regular 
and 11th irregular cavalry, the 49th, 51st, and 7-1 N. I. They got nearly as far 
down as Baliawnlpore by about the 12th Aug., with the exception of the train, and 
took the route direct for Mooltan. On this latter date they were encamped at a 
place called Knrrumpore. Captain Master, commanding the irregular horse, here 
received orders to move with three troops and a wing of the 49th X. I. to a 
landing-place near by, to stop the fleet of boats with H. M *s 32nd : the remain- 
der of the brigade was desired to move direct on Mooltan, then five marches 
distant. The other wiug of the 49th, and the residue of the horse were ordered 
to the landing-place lower down, opposite Baliawnlpore, to escort the train, 
ordnance stores, and heavy baggage. Hitherto all had gone well, but shortly 
after, the heat became tremendous: the thermometer in an hospital tent attempt- 
ed to be cooled by wet blankets stood at 127° — in bill tents it could not be re- 
duced lower than 118. The Battering Train was about to proceed from 
where it had been landed opposite Baliawnlpore on the 18th, and re- 
mained till the 28th preparing for the inarch ; two companies of II M.’s 32d, for 
which boats could not at first be procured, were on their way down the river. 
Escorts from the 11th Irregular Horse and 49th \. I. waited upon both detach- 
ments to protect their baggage. The 32ml had ninety sick on their arrival in 
camp, and had lost eighteen men on the way. On their arrival they speedily 
began to recover, aad were soon, like the other troops around Mooltan, iu the 
highest health and spirits. The country around Mooltau owes its fertility entirely 
to artificial irrigation, the water being conducted by eauals from the Cheuaub, and 
distributed in little rills over the fields: wells are abuudant everywhere. On tho 
occasion of the engagemeut of the 1st of July these had formed the chief strong- 
holds of the enemy ; and as the river was now near the period of flood, it was fear- 
ed the country might be inundated. To prevent this, a party of one hundred work- 
men were detached from tho main coin nn on the 14th, and placed on board the 
steamer Conqueror, with an abundant supply of entreuching tools. An escort 
of one thousand Seikh soldiers with two guas, commanded by Mallre Sixgii, 
accompanied them, and were directed to establish themselves near the mouths 
of the Canals. Opposite one of these the steamer anchored in five feet water, and 
directed her heavy guns on the banks. The party of the Seikh commander threw 
up a strong eutrenchmeut of about four hundred yards long from one canal to 
another, and placed their heavy 2G-prs. in battery so as to prevent the conse- 
quences of surprise. An embankment across the canal was commenced by sink- 
ing a boat loaded with faggots and earth, but, the banks being of sand, the force 
of the water quickly carried the whole away. Another was begun at the mouth 
of the largo canal : the current here was very violent, carrying oft' the earth al- 
most as rapidly as it was thrown in, so that it was necessary to labour night and 
day. It was against the embanking party that the detachment which attempted 
the surprise on the IGth was understood to have been directed, but finding them 
in a position where there was no hope of attacking them with success, they 
directed their efforts against the main column. The insurgents continued iudefati- 
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gable in their exertions, and were every now and then able to seduce a few Seikhs 
from onr side, and to capture considerable numbers of baggage camels and bul- 
locks. The Dewan Moolraj tried to corrnpt our sepoys, by an offer of a shilling 
a day of pay to them, with leave of absence once every three years, and a suitable 
pension: and a couple of deserters did on one occasion cross over to him, and 
were seen next day, and recognised by their accoutrements. <Jn the 29 th, the 
whole force moved forward a lew hundred yards nearer the fort, and encamped 
in a line. Meanwhile the party employed in cutting off the supplies of the water- 
courses from the Chenaub were actively engaged some seventeen miles from 
Mooltan, protected by the steamers in the river, and by a thousand Seikhs under 
Mallets Singii, who were defended by heavy guns and entrenchments. The 
river rapidly rose, and twice were bunds of wood, stone, and mud, they had 
thrown up burst through, when, the waters once more subsiding, everything was 
got complete. These works were placed under the charge of Mallee Singii, 
with a powerful detachment of Seikhs: they were defended by strong entrench- 
ments and heavy guns. The working party was next directed to cut down 
jungle and brushwood for facines and gabions, ten boat-loads of which were 
ordered to be sent down for the use of the besiegers. On the 1st September 
the General and Staff, with a body of engineer officers, rcconnoitered the fort, 
and Lieutenant Edwaudes, with Lieutenant Lake, Colonel Cortlandt, and 
Emaum-OOD-deen, with nearly the whole of the original attacking force, were 
sent round to the opposite side to make a feigned attack, and distract the attention 
of the enemy. They proceeded to taken possession of a garden, whore a picqnct of 
the enemy, which fired on them and then retired, was stationed. The troops now 
drew up in line. The Dewan, hearing tho firing, made immediate arrangements to 
reinforce the outposts, and sent orders to them to maintain their ground as long as 
possible. Some sharp skirmishing appears to have ensued, when the Mooltanees 
were driven hack at all points, and obliged to seek shelter in a ravine close to the 
town. Tho Daudpoctras were at one time hardly pressed, but, being reinforced, 
rapidly recovered their ground. The artillery force for a short time occupied the 
position they had forced, when, as evening drew on, the object of their mission 
having been accomplished, they returned to camp unmolested. The reconnoitering 
officers consisted of General Wiiism, commanding the forces, Colonel Franks, 
11. M.’s 10th, Colonel Markiiam, II. M.’s 32nd, Major Napier, Engineers, with 
a number of amateurs. The escorting party was a strong one : it consisted of H. 
M.'s 10th, two companies of II. M.’s 32nd, wings of the 8th and 52nd N. I., six 
guns, a troop of the 11th cavalry, and eighteen troopers of Wheeler’s Horse. 
They made their way to the temple where Mr Aonew and Lieutenant Anderson 
were murdered, at about 800 yards from tho ramparts. So effectually had tho 
garrison been occupied by the skirmish on tho opposite side, that it was some time 
before the reconnoitering party were observed. So soon as they wero perceived, a 
number of guns were brought to boar on them : tho practico was beautiful, and the 
shot fell close beside them. One struck tho temple ; another struck the wall under 
the feet of Dr Thorp, of the Irregular Horse, and just over tho head of the Ge- 
neral ; another fell amongst tho sappers, hut luckily did no harm. Major Napier 
ascended the minaret, and had a lino view of all the works, and of tho ground im- 
mediately around. The fire becomingdisngreenble, tho party returned by a detour 
some 1 100 yards from the ramparts, tho gnus firing on them all tho way, — the dis- 
tance being such that the shot nearly nil fell short. It was now apparent that the 
place was much stronger than had been imagined. The fort is about a mile, the 
city two miles, in circiimforenoo. Tho former is surrounded by a ditch twenty foot 
wide at bottom, and the defences are regularly constructed : tho wall of the town 
joins that of tho fort. Tho approaches are difficult, in consequence of the groves 
of large trees, the enclosed gardens, and mounds formed by old brick-kilns, which 
everywhere abound. The latter furnished excellent positions for the guns of the 
defenders, and obviously required to bo taken in detail : the number of water- 
courses cutting the country in all directions was incrcdiblo — scarcely could a rider 
stir without falliug in with some of them, indicating the extreme caro bestowed ou 
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cultivation, and the great capabilities of the conntry. It was free of marsh, and 
mostly well adapted for encamping ground. At this date Head-Qaarters were 
about two miles from the east comer of the fortress ; Edwarden Lake, and the 
Bahawwlpore troops, about three quarters of a mile south-east of the town ; aud 
the Seikhs under Shere Singh immediately to the west. The be* : eg- 
inor army, as may be remembere now stood prettv nearly as follows : — II. M.'s 
10th from Lahore and 32nd from Femzepore, or in all about 2)0J* : the 8th, 49ili, 
51st, 52nd, and 7‘2nd X. I , 3700 n itive infantry — 5,70*) in all : the 11th Light 
Cavalry, and 7th and 1 1 til Irregular Horse. The artillery portion of the force 
consisted of the Siege Train of thirty-four gnns, two tro- ps of horse and a com- 
pany of foot artillery, with sappers and miners, and a full engineer corps — the 
whole British portion amounting nearly to 80 )0 men. The strength of the anny 
near Mooltau before the arrival of that under General \Viii«ii, sterns to have stoo I 
as follows — but here we are far from being assured of the accuracy of our facts : 
the troops ef the Bahawcl. Khan are estimated at COO ) or 700*); those accom- 
panying Colonel Cortlandt and Captain Edwardes from the Derajat at from 
4000 to 5000 — probably 12000 in all, with twenty guns, though some estimat s 
bring them np to 10,000 before the junction of Sirdar Ctter Singii with G i<)0 
men, ten guns and two mortars, on the 1 4 tli July. These may be guessed in all, 
therefore, at probably not unler 23,000 men with thirty gnns. Besides the*e, 
Siiere Singii, the Durbar leader, spnt out iu May from Lahore, had 300*) men under 
his command; so that the total number, regular and irregular, wonhi pro ably not 
fall much short of 32,000 men, with some seventy-five piece* of ordnance of one sort 
or another at their disposal. — If we are uncertain of the strength of onr own army, 
we are wholly in the dark as to that of the enemy ; most accounts reckon it at from 
7,000 to 12,000, with fifty- two guns. On the morning of the 4th Sept, the Siege 
Train arrived, aud took up its position in the open space reserved for it. It consisted 
of thirty-four pieces of heavy ordinance. It was accompanied by an escort of the 
11th Irregular Horse and 40th X. I ; two liundre 1 and eighty 1 ullock carts and 
3500 camels were required to carry their stores ; and such was the length of the 
train that the head of it had arrived at Mooltau before the other extremity had 
got out of camp eight miles behind. A proclamation was now made and di>tri- 
buted about the town, intimating that for the next twenty-four hours such of th' 
inhabitants as desired it would find protection in camp — after this no one conld be 
suffered to pass the gate*. On the 5th, a grand parade of all the troops was order- 
ed. and a royal salute was tired in lienor of the occasion. This was returned by a 
continued discharge from the ramparts — which proved harmless, the shot having 
fallen short. Prize Agents were at this time appointed by the General — rather 
prematurely, as will presently appear. On the evening of the Gtli, the mortar bat- 
teries opened, and a large number of shells were thrown into the town, doing con- 
siderable injury, and occasioning the utmost alarm. Rungram Singh a kinsman and 
principal officer of the Dewan. had been detected communicating with the Lahore 
Durbar, and was in consequence thrown into prison by hi* master. Six 18 pound- 
ers and four 8 inch mortars were ordered to be advanced towards the town in the 
course of the night. The howitzers an 1 mortars were to be j nt in position a) out 
1200 yards from the S. E. angle of the town, and when the suburbs and interven- 
ing grounds were cleared of the enemy by their fire, the 13-ponnders were to be 
moved np within 400 or 500 yarJ.s of the walls, and battering to be commenced. 
A breach was expected to be established in the course of the day, when the town 
was to be carried by assault. The storuii' g party to consist of li. M *s 32nd, 
the 40 tli and 51st X. I., to be accompanied as far as possible by McKenzie's 
Horse Artillery. It was expected that the storm would be attempted late in the 
afternoon of the 7 th, or at daybreak on the 8th Further consideration induced 
the General to alter the whole plan of his operations, and on consideration of the 
extreme determiuedness of the enemy, the strength of the place, and the severity 

* The Royal Regiments in India are generally kept up at about 1100 strong— we have assum- 
ed II. M.’s loth and 3:2nd nearly luuo bayonets each. Th<* native infantry regimeuts at present 
are about 750; and on this we have grounded our estimate. 
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of the conflict likely to be carried on in the streets while the citadel continued in 
the hands of the insurgents, it was resolved to avoid so heavy and so superfluous a 
sacrifice of life as this was likely to occasion, and to proceed by regular approaches. 
It turned out afterwards that the enemy had improved their time, and very skil- 
fully entrenched or fortified every tenable point betwixt our camp and the wails. 
On the evening of the Oth, as already stated, we had begun to throw shells into the 
town. The troops were ordered to assemble at three o’clock on the morning of the 
7th, and the Quartermasters of regiments to meet the Quartermaster-General at 
davbreak to take up new ground for the force. Some time before daybreak the 72d 
N.I., three guns under Capt. Anderson, and the greater part of the 1 1th irregular 
horse, proceeded to take possession of a hamlet and mound where a gun had been 
placed, from which the enemy used to fire on our picket®. So soon as daylight 
allowed them, the 72nd threw out its skirmishers, and the artillery got into a 
position well sheltered from tiie guns both of the fort and city. After some sharp 
firing, in which the rifles played a conspicuous part, the enemy, at least five times 
as numerous as their assailants, were driven from their position. They took shelter 
in a village right under the gnus of the city and fort : from this they were quickly 
driven at the bayonet's point by our troops, — nor did they slacken their speed till 
fairly within the town. The Do wan continued to ply his guns unceasingly from the 
walls : the shot passed over the heads of the parties for whom they were intended, 
and came rolling down towards the camp. The sappers and miners contiuued in- 
cessantly at work in the trenches, — eight hundred Europeans taking overnight 
the place of a corresponding number of sepoys kept at work throughout the day. 
On the morning of the 8th, the 52nd N. I, made an attack upon another outpost : 
they fired a heavy volley into the village, and then dro\o the enemy before them 
at the bayonet’s point — scarcely any injury was sustained by them. Throughout 
the day it was held by three companies of the 52nd. On the following morning 
the 52nd was relieved by the 49th, and the post previously held by the three 
companies of the former was now occupied by a like number of the latter corps, 
amounting to 120, under a Captain and a Subaltern. The enemy were in posses- 
sion of a strong post about 100 yards in front : from this they maintained a drop- 
ping matchlock fire on ns, so well directed that the moment a man showed himself 
ho was sure to be hit. It afterwards appeared that they had hero strongly entrench- 
ed themselves, and as soon as night drew on, and the European soldiers of tho 
10th began to excavate a new parallel, a furious and deadly fire was opened o:i 
them : this they immediately returned — but with small effect, in consequence of 
the denseness of the thicket, and tho shelter around. The officer commanding in 
the trenches at length attacked the garden and village from which the enemy 
were annoying us. Some companies of the 72nd hero joined in the fray, and at 
first the enemy were driven out of their cover. The post in tho garden was a 
strong one : in tho village one largo house full of men was loopholed ; and though 
the door was forced by Lieutenant Richardson, the troops failed to effect an 
entrance. So hot meanwhile was tho tiro of tho enemy that the European sol- 
diers were compelled to seek shelter, and ultimately to retire. The enemy pressed 
on them until they had fallen hack on the entrenchments : they then moved off* in 
line to re-occupy the garden from which they had at first been driven. The liro 
was not, it is said, surpassed in fury at Moodkcc or Sobraon. Out of ninety men 
engaged, Her Majesty's 10th had forty wounded — almost all of them severely ; 
the 49th N. I. twenty-eight.. Brigadier Markham, Lieutenants Hollinsworth, 
Richardson, and Irwin, were all wounded. Tho post assailod was about six 
hundred yards from our outworks : the assault was boldly made, but the place was 
much too strong for capture, Tho detachment of the 49th was now strengthened 
by ono company of II. M.\s 10th, and the rillo company of tho 72ud. All night 
long tho enemy continued to cannonade them, but luckily without doing much 
mischief. At daybreak on the l Oth, some guns were got into position, and a tre- 
mendous discharge of round shot, grape, and slirapnell, was maintained for three 
hours — to all appearance, however, without effect : the enemy were well protected 
from danger, and seemed not to suffer from alarm. Iu tho course of the forenoon 
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a battery was got advanced to within a very sliort distance of the post, and a heavy 
fire re-commenced, but without better results than that which had preceded. 
During the whole of the 11th, a virtual armistice was maintained on both sides, 
but the insurgents were now aware of the strength and importance of their posi- 
tion, and of the effect of night attacks upon us, and began to establish a regular 
battery in the garden. An order was now issued by General Wnisil, directing 
an attack to be male on them about 7 o’clock on the morning of the 12ih ; the 
attacking force to consist of a troop of horse artillery, a sq iardon of cavalry from 
each of the three regiment*, twelve companies of European and two regiments of 
Native infantry — above *2,500 in all. About seven in the morning they began to 
prepare batteries near the building from which they had on the 9th repulsed usr 
they were attacked by one European and two native regiments. The Europeans, 
remembering how their comrades had been foiled, and how they had suffered, 
fought like furies. They found 400 men in a narrow square, and shot or bayonet- 
ted every one of them. A mine had been blown up by them, and hundreds of 
scorched and shattered bodies were found piled over the gronnl. Sixty of those 
who had cut dowu Ensign Lloyd, when parleying with them, were destroyed 
by H. M ’s 10th — only five of the party escaping : the artillery destroyed 100 in 
one mass. Colonel Pattoun aud Quartermaster Taylor, 11. M.’s 32 J, Major 
Moxtiz ambert of II. M.’s 10th, Eusign Lloyd of the 8th N. L, Lieut. Cubitt, 
49th N I , fell on the occasion. The wonnded were — Capt. Balfour, H. M 32d 
Foot, slightly ; Lieut. King, ditto, slightly ; Lieut. Swinburne, ditto, slightly ; 
Lieut. Birtwiiistle, ditto, ditto ; Capt. McGregor, H. M. 10th Foot, slightly ; 
Col. Franks, ditto, slightly ; Lieut. Herbert, ditto, ditto ; Major Napier, Engrs., 
ditto; Lieut. Lake, ditto, ditto ; Lieut. Binxy, Horse Artillery, ditto ; Captain 
Christopher, Indian Navy, badly, (he afterwards died of his wounds); Captain 
Wrougiiton, 8th Native Infantry, slightly; Lieutenant Turnbull, ditto, ditto; 
Ens Fred. Kennedy, ditto, ditto ; Lieutenant Vibabt, 11th Light Cavalry, 
ditto. Major-General Wnisil had a horse shot under him. A troop of hors© 
artillery, asqua lrouof the lltli cavalry, and the 7th ani 11th irregular horse, five 
companies of Her Majesty’s 10th, with as many of Her Majesty s 32ud, the 8th 
and 49th Native Infantry, were the troops engaged. Col. Franks commanded 
one column of five companies of Europeans and a native corps, Colonel Pattoun 
another — the whole under Brigadier Hervey. The success, though dearly pur- 
chased, was of much importance. It placed all the defensible points on this side the 
city in our hands, and enabled the battering gnns to be advanced within six lmn* 
dred yards of the wall — a position they could nothave attained by regular approaches 
in less than a week. About two o’clock on the morning of the 13th a furious 
attack was made on Edwaedes’ camp — fortunately without effect. On the 14th 
the British troops carried the Humninnd Ghurree, or outwork, having previously 
occupied a position close beside it. From this new post the batteries were supposed 
likely to be able to fire into the fort and town, without impediment, and everything 
now seemed drawing to an auspicious close. It was hoped that breaching might be 
begun almost at once, aud, considering that we were within almost point-blank 
distance of the walls, it was supposed that in thirty or forty hours at the outside 
the assault might be commenced, — when a sudden act of treachery on the part of 
cur allies blighted all our prospects, and compelled ns to raise the siege and convert 
the besei^ing army into one of observation. It has beeu repeatedly stated that 
Shere Singh, a Seikh officer and nobleman of distinction, was dispatched early 
in May by the Durbar with a force of 3000 men, with a view, it was said, of 
keeping the Moolraj in check. We know little of his proceedings until we find 
him in company with Colonel Cortlandt aud Lientenant Ed\yardes before 
Mooltan. It does not appear that he took any active share in military operations, 
and his fidelity was said to be held more than questionable. In the end of 
July his father, Chuttur Singh, Governor in the Hazareh province, at the 
other extremity of the Punjaub, headed an insurrection, said to have been 
promoted with a view of taking advantage of the absence of our troops from 
Lahore. About seven o’clock on the morning of the 14th, information was brought 
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to Liontonant Edwardes that the Rajah Shere SiNdn had gone over to the 
enemy, taking with him above 5000 Seikhs, with twelvo guns and howitzers, and 
eighty of the lighter pieces called zumboorucks. The movement appeared to have 
taken both parties equally by surprise : latterly we had in some measure ceased to 
suspect, — and so dubious was the Dewan of the trustworthiness of his new allies 
that ho for a time assigned them quarters beyond the walls, but under the batteries 
of the town. With so formidable a defection from our strength — so large an 
accession to that of the enemy — it became at once obvions that it wonld be 
imprudent for the present to continue the siege. We had already seen with what 
desperation our opponents were determined to resist us ; and with 5,000 added to 
their numbers — men belonging to the old Seikh army, and who knew that now 
they fought with halters round their necks, and could not even look for quarter, — 
it was vain to proceed until reinforcements arrived: General Wnisn, therefore, 
had liis camp removed to a safe distance from their batteries, while the guns and 
all the working parties were called in, and our force was transformed into an 
army of observation occupying a fortified camp. During the loth the large guns 
wero withdrawn, under a heavy but ineflectual fire from the trenches, which was 
accomplished, under the directions of Major Wheeler, by one in the afternoon. 
Tlio horse artillery guns followed about sunset and when it became dusk tho 
whole of tho infantry retired, leaving a small detachment as a picquet in the Rain 
Tecrufc. So ably bad the operations throughout the day been conducted that not 
a single casualty occurred on our side. During tho night the tents were struck, and 
the baggage packed ready for a start. Early on the morning of the 16th the army 
was put in motion, and commenced its march. It crossed the large canal to Soo- 
rujkhoond, seven miles to the southwest of the city, — 1,500 of Edwardes* horso 
and a few of Cortlandt’s guns protecting our flanks. The 2nd or Fcrozepore 
brigade of infantry, and the 11th cavalry, with the heavy ordnance, and the greater 
portion of the baggage, under command of Brigadier Salter, started at an early 
hour ; tho 1st or Lahore brigade, with the lltli irregular cavalry, under Brigadier 
TIervey, remaining on the ground till everything had left. It was unfortunately 
found impossible to procure carriage for all the ammunition and stores, so that 
a largo quantity of the latter, and about twenty-five camel loads of shot and shell, 
had to be left behind, — notwithstanding the exertions made for their removal, tho 
sowars of the irregular cavalry each taking away one on his saddle-bow. Brigadier 
IIervey with II. M.’s 10th foot, the fitli Native Infantry, and four of Mc- 
Kenzie’s guns, followed the 2nd brigade, leaving a guard under Major Wheler, 
consisting of the 52nd N. I.. two squadrons from the 7th and 11th irregular cavalry, 
and the remaining two of McKenzie’s guns, to bring on tho shot aud shell for 
the carriago of which cattle could not at first be obtained. Through the oxertions 
of Captain Christie, however, a number of camels wero shortly afterwards 
procured, and they were loaded with the greater portion of the ammunition under 
tho firo of the enemy’s artillery, which had seized the villago in which our head- 
quarters had been encamped, and advanced on to tho plain within point-blank 
range of our guard, now strengthened by some police horso and a couplo of guns 
under Lieutenant Bollock. The cavalry were now extended in lino in front of 
tho infantry, and the whole reached camp in safety. Just as they wero about 
leaving the ground, the corps which had been ordered away by Brigadier IIervey 
returnod, — this retrograde having been made at tho urgent request of Colonel 
Franks, of tho 10th foot, so soon as the firing was heard from the guns in the rear. 
Tho only bad consequence arising from the weakening of tho guard fortunately 
was the unnecessary march of ouo portion of the brigade, and tho detention of tho 
wholo under arms nearly ten hours, as they did not reach camp till two o’clock. 
Cortlandt’s guns played on tho enemy hovering around tho Ferozepore division 
at a distanco of nino hundred yards : tho fire was returned by thorn, but without 
effect. 
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Ocr camp was gained without the loss of a man. Dnring the 17th and 18th 
the bildars were employed cutting down the jangle from the front and rear of our 
position. On the 19th a large body of the enemy were observed moving in the 
direction of the river, when oue of our guns opened on them : this quick- 
ly made them turn on their path, two being killed anl four made prisoners. 
News was now received in camp that some of Siiere Singh’s men, who 
were still kept without the walls of Mooltan, had gone towards Lahore to 
intercept £ 20,000 on its way to their Chief as pay for his troops. A 
considerable body of Moolraj’s Mussulman troops having applied to Lieut- 
enant Edwabdes for employment, their services were declined. The troops 
of Shere Singh, with a few from the D ewan’s army, during the day advanced 
to within a short distance of onr camp, with the intention of giving battle. Pre- 
parations were now making to retire a mile farther back to a more secure encamp- 
ment ; and Major Napier, with a couple of other Engineer officers, had been 
dispatched to the banks of the Chenab to pitch on a spot where the siege guns 
might be entrenched and left to take care of themselves, in case of the force being 
compelled to move oat against the euerny, now daily threatening to give them 
battle. Several Seikh Chiefs who ha 1 come into our camp from Mooltan were 
directed to proceed to Lahore, and others were about to be dismissed, — all those in 
fact connected with the Dnrbar, — so as to get quit of all the troops whose loyalty 
was doubtful. On the 23th, the Seikh Chief Mallee Singh, who with ono 
thousand men had been left to guard the bun Is in the river ten miles higher up, 
proceeded with a portion of his men to join the Dewan. Sirdar Bhoor Singh, 
with a considerable body of followers, also went over to the enemy. A 
letter was received from the Governor of Buanoo by Lieutenant Edwardes, 
intimating that a3 the Seikh3 under him were inclined to turn against ns, he had 
engaged a number of the Mulkeea (Mussulman) population, who engaged to put 
the Seikhs out of the way of molesting us provided the plunder which should fall 
into their hands should be allowed them for their trouble. He was written to in 
reply that the Mnlkeeas were to be allowed to do as they wished, the only con- 
dition being that the Seikhs should be prevented from crossiug the Indus aud 
advancing on Mooltan. Fonr native chiefs were at the same time dispatched by 
Edwardes to Dhera Ismael Khan to watch the passes into Buunoo and other 
places, and prevent the disaffected in those districts from joining the malcontents 
of the former province. A further detachment was dispatched to oocupy Rung- 
poor, north of Mooltan, with a view to prevent any further bodies of rebels from 
joining the Moolraj from Lahore. Sherf. Singh would appear to have been 
attempting to draw off several of the Chiefs in our camp from their allegiance > 
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and amongst the rest sent a letter to General Coetlandt, reminding him that ha 
had “eaten the salt ” of Maharajah Runjeet Singh, and that for the honour of 
the Khalsa he ought to join Moolraj. On tho morning of the 23rd, says a 
correspondent, “all the right wings of Regiments were ordered to parade, 
European Regiments made up to 400 strong, and N. I. Regiments to 320, with 
eight Horse Artillery Guns, and the Cavalry Brigade, to make a demonstration 
(of what); and accordingly at G o’clock A. M. away we went, the 1st N. I. 
Brigade drawn up on the right front, and the 2nd N. I. Brigade and cavalry on 
the left front — four Horse Artillery guns with each Brigade — and marched away 
in open columns of companies, along the front of our camps, and so that we could 
be seen from the fort and city. After we had walked about for two hours or 
nearly that, we turned about to go home, but no sooner had we done so than we 
heard the drums in the city beat to arms, and before long out came Moolraj's 
men '(said to have been under command of Siiere Singh himself; and a lot of 
guns, and they commenced peppering away at onr rear columns, and away we 
went to our lines. As soon as we had got there, Moolraj, too, made a demon- 
stration, but of a very different kind, for he showed us lie could annoy 
us, whereas we could not annoyv him, and consequently brought up his 
guns within range of our camp, and fired away like mad, (though fortunately 
one sepoy and one horse only were killed) so that we were all ordered to remain 
under arms, ready to turn out at a minute’s notice. After bullying ns for 
about 2£ hours, or perhaps more, he retired — to eat his dinner I fancy, for lie 
has left us alone from that timo to the present.” Auother correspondent writes : — 
We remained tolerably quiet in our new camp until the 23rd, when it having 
been previously arranged that we should change ground again, a demonstration 
was made by General Wliisli in the form of a reconnoitering party. At daybreak 
of the above date the Right Wings of Regiments moved out with some Horse 
Artillery, and Squadrons of Cavalry, and advanced a few hundred yards in front 
of the picquets unmolested. Tli-y had hardly returned to camp wheu the enemy 
appeared in great force, with apparently the whole of his troops drawn out in 
array. Edwardls soon proceeded with a large body of cavalry, and some gnus, 
to check their movements. Some long balls were fired by tho parties, without 
more harm on our side than a sepoy [of the 51st J and a camp-follower killed, 
Some of the shot tumbled into the European picquestsand cavalry videttes, without 
doing any mischief however. After keeping the sepoys ami other troops under arms 
for some hours, (whereby tho former lost their dinuors), we slowly dispersed to 
enjoy the shade of our tents All due precautions were taken in case of a noc- 
turnal visit, but we were permitted to enjoy unbroken rest on that night.’ * Ou 
the 24th the park and heavy guns wore moved back a couple of miles into a better 
position, and on the morning of the 25th the force followed. The European corps 
moved off tho ground first, — tho 8th and 52ud N. I., with two guns and a squadron 
©t Skinner’s horso, being left as a rear guard to seo everything into camp, which 
they reached about ten o’clock. They had been but a short while in their tents 
wheu they were again called to arms by the arrival of General Coiitlandt with 
the intelligence that the enemy were advancing in force Their approach was in- 
dicated by columns of dust in front and on the left. Whon within a milo and a 
half of our camp they halted in a date grove to reconnoitre. Edwaiidks, who on 
all occasions seems to have been foremost in fclio fray, sent out some artillery and 
cavalry, and acanuonade was kept up for an hour or two, when the enemy again 
sheered off and returned to tho fort. They were on coining out determined to 
annihilate tho Eeringhecs, but most probably distrusted one another, and so content- 
ed themselves with showing their teeth. The position now taken up by onr force is 
described in tho following manner by tho Delhi Gazette : it was between four ami 
five miles S. S. \V. of the town, and the same distance oast of the Cheuaub, — tho 
bushes having been cut down, wells suuk, and two batteries erected, which com- 
manded all sides of tho camp. 



* Taken verbatim from the Delhi Qazote . 
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The 26th and 27th -were passed in quietness, the troops being employed clearing 
away the brushwood arouud camp, and planting guns and howitzers in the bat- 
teries erected on the right and in front of the left column. A party of the enemy 
endeavoured on the firstnamed day to carry off a number of camels, but were 
punished for their temerity by a troop of the 7 *h irregular horse. On the latter- 
mentioned date Lieutenant G. R. Taylor joined from Dhera Ismael Khan from 
whence he had been recalled shortly before ; and Colonel Drummo.nd, Qunrter- 
Master-General, left on a reconnoitring expedition : — it was supposed bis destina- 
tion was the fort of Soojaabad, twenty-five miles off, whiiher a party of 
officers had proceeded on the 24th, to report on its eligibility as a depot 
for the siege guns, engineers’ park, stores, sick, &c. They returned to 
camp the same day. The £20,000 from Lahore, to intercept which a 
portion of Siiere Singh's force had quitted Mooltan, fell into the hands of 
General Wmsii, who was at the time so much in want of cash for the troops 
that he had requested a loan of like amount from our ally of Bhawulpore. Mean- 
while the jealousy and mistrust betwixt the Mcolraj and Rajah Shere Singh 
were daily becoming stronger : could they but have put faith in each other, our 
troops would Inave been harassed much more than they were in their movements. 
On the 27th, the men of the latter demanded a month's pay from the former, but 
lie very coolly told them that as they had not yet fought with the Feringhees they 
were not entitled to any wages from him. A letter is said to have beeu written, 
as if from General Whisii, by Edwardes to SnERE Singh, congratulating him 
on the approaching completion of the plot, and thanking him for his “ success- 
ful schemes.” Of course good care was taken that this should fall into the hands 
of Moolraj, who forthwith summoned a durbar, and taxed the Seikh Chief with 
treachery. Shere Singh was of course amazed beyond measure, and to prove 
his innocence of the charge brought against him, resolved to annihilate every 
one of our force he fell iu with ! The Dewan appeared satisfied with thi*, 
but the spirit of mistrust, before strong, was doubtless increased tenfold, which 
may in a great measure account for their backwardness in attacking u3 
after three times coming almost within shot of us for that purpose. On the 
26th a party of officers with a few cavalry rode to within a few hundred yards of 
the walls of the city, but were neither molested nor did they see any of the 
enemy. This was probably a lure to entice them farther on, when they 
would no doubt have been assailed and overcome. Four hundred camels laden 
with grain fell into the hands of Edwardes, which proved a godsend to us A 
large quantity of ammunition on its way to the iusurgents was seized on the river 
by the steamers. Two regiments and four guns joined the Moolraj from 
Chuttur. Singh's force. Our force was all the 28th aud 29th engaged as on the 
two days previous, clearing away jungle. The 30th passed away nearly as 
quietly as the three preceding days. A party of the enemy’s horse having 
got scent of a sum of about £ 4,000 being on it3 way from Babawulpore to 
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Edwardes’ camp, wont out on the night of the 29th to intercept it. The convoy 
however eluded them. Determined not to return empty-handed, they pounced on 
a drove of about two hundred of our camels, which were guarded by about seventy 
of Lumsden’s Guide corps. About this time the insurgents contrivod to obtain 
possession of a boat-load of stores, to the value of from £500 to £700, on its way 
down the Ravee and Chenaub from Lahore, They were the property of a Euro- 
pean merchant, and were intended for the various messes in camp. Four compa- 
nies of sappers and pioneers, under command of Captain Siddons, proceeded to , 
Soojabad — one of the posts long held by Lieut. Edwardes, — to prepare facincs 
and gabions for the coming siege — brushwood being abundant in the neighbour- 
hood. The place is about twenty miles from camp, and was at one time intended ! 
as a depot for heavy ordnance stores. The town was at this time reported to be I 
nearly deserted of its inhabitants — shopkeepers, provision-dealers, and money- I 
changers, almost alone remaining. The great festival of the Dusserah — the season | 
of the former Seikh outrages — at length arrived, when an attack had been threat- 
ened, and Moolraj was said to have vowed that he would bathe in the holy tank ' 
of Soorujkoond, as had been his wont from his youth upwards. The watering- , 
place was close to our camp, and under the influence of religious feeling it was 
hoped the troops would shew themselves in the plain, and give us an opportunity 
of attacking them. Instead of this, the insurgents went out in the opposite direc* t 
tion and burnt no end of powder for the honor of the occasiou, scarcely within | 
hearing of our camp. Oomra Singh, one of the Seikhs recognised as having I 
attempted to corrupt our sepoys at Lahore in April, was at this time caught bath- jl 
ing : he was captured, and sent into camp ; where, being duly identified, he was 
dispatched to Lahore, to be dealt with by the Durbar according to his deserts,, 
He had originally belonged to the 42nd N. I., and having taken his discharge was ‘ 
selected for the service he undertook at the date just named, from his familiarity 
with the habits of onr sepoys. On tho evening of the 8tli, Lieut. Christopher,. 
of the Indian Navy, died of wounds received by him on the night of the 9th Sep- 
tember, when so many gallant men went down. Colonel Pattoun, who fell on | 
the occasion, had desired more men immediately ; and Lieutenant Christopher, I 
serving as a volunteer, undertook to guide two companies of H. M.’s 10th to tho I 
scene of action, — the localities about being unknown to them. This duty perform- { 
ed, while he lingered near the scene a matchlock ball shattered his ankle bone. 
Amputation was twice performed, but he was cut off on the night of the 8th Oct., ^ 
much regretted by all who knew him. Treasure to the amount of £18,000, sent| 
from Lahore for tho pay of the troops of Siiere Singh beforo his treachery be- g 
came known, about this time fell into the hands of the insurgents. On the 9th, the I 
Rajah Shere Singii slipped away from the city, the two preceding days having I 
been occupied in sending off detachments of his troops from tho north aud north- 1 
east side of the town — that being the quarter furthest removed from the position I 
of our array. His purpose appears to have been to proceed by forced marches to 
join his father, then hampered and shut in by Abbott and Nicolson. Genl.j 
Wiiish was anxious to have overtaken him had he lingered on tho way, but his # 
movements were too quick for us; and with no more than nino -hundred cavalry at* 
our disposal, and Moolraj ready to pounce on tho rear of tho pursuing party 
had pursuit been given, it was resolved to leave him alone. Ilis first inarch I 
took him twelve miles from tho city : at the end of the second ho halted g 
at Sirdarpore, on the river, close by tho place where H. M.*s 10th disem- I 
barked on their way down. Ilis movements had been so regulated that lie I 
could cross tho rivor so soon as he became awaro that we were in motion to I 
pursuo him ; and, with the country people around in his favour, such tidings would 1 
have reached him with the utmost colerity. As it was from tlieso circumstances, 
apparent that it was all but impossible so overtake him, a march of twenty or thirty 4 
milos in pursuit of him, with tho certainty of being harassed by the Mooltanees 
in our rear, would have been as unwise as futile. In addition to the quarrel 
with tho Dew an, it is probable that this cunning chief might consider his chances ' 
of succors bettor in the strong mouutaiu country with his father — where a guorilla ' 
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warfare might for some time be maintained, and from which there was hope of 
scape in case of a reverse) — than in a walled city aronnd which an overwhelm- 
ig army was preparing to assemble. The Seikh troops at Bnnnoo having at thi 3 
time murdered their officers, and taken their departure for the Hazareh conntry, 
the occasion was seized npon by the desponding as a proof of the perfect organiza- 
tion of the Seikh conspiracy, and the skill at once and boldness of their measures. 
Moolraj, it was said, would continue to maintain Mooltan with a force of from 
0,000 to 12,000, as long as it was possible, with a view of occupying about an 
qual number of troops in the siege ; while Shere Singh, moving on Lahore with 
000 or 0000 more, would there be joined by all the Seikhs in the city, and 
ohuttur Singh with the Jamoo and Bunnoo deserters, — in all about 1G,000, 
pressing on the capital as speedily as possible while the British garrison was at its 
weakest. On the 14th a strong detachment of troops — consisting of Anderson’s 
horse artillery, two guns from McKenzie’s troop, a wing each of H. M.’s 10th 
nd 32nd foot, the 8tli and 49th N. I., a squadron of the 7th and the whole of the 
i tli Irregular horse, with forty pioneers — proceeded as an escort to enable the 
bief Engineer to take the bearings of a bastion on the northwest side of the 
rt, which he had not before had the means of examining. The escort required 
• be made thus strong from the remoteness of the point to be examined. They 
ft camp at three in the morning, and reached their destination without interrupt 
on, having made a detour of nearly nine miles. The duty on which they had 
proceeded having been performed, they returned to camp in safety two hours 
before noon. On their way back, Moolraj’s cavalry were seen hovering on 
*heir flanks :onr horse artillery and cavalry wero ordered to charge, but the enemy 
ere too nimble for them, and escaped them. On the 18th, the camp was surprised 
' the restoration of some prisoners formerly taken from us. They stated that the 
.*0 Europeans in the fort had got leave to quit ; but both were wounded, and 
,e was nuable, the other unwilling, to move. The troops were now directed to 
3 restored to full rations— these having before been reduced in apprehension of 
arcity. The weather had of late undergone a most agreeable change — the nights 
uaving become so cool that cloth clothes were in demand. Desertions to Edwardes* 
camp had become not unfreqnent — eighty Kohillas one day joined him ; and shortly 
afterwards, five hundred Seikhs from Bunnoo, who had remained faithfnl when the 
rest had gone over to the enemy. While in this state of comparative inactivity, the 
siegers became aware of the vast preparations making for their sncconr. The 
supreme Government had asked for 5000 troops from Bombay, to rendezvous atRo- 
ree as speedily as possible, for service beyond the frontier : it was expected they would 
; e able to move from the mustering place early in December. Instead of 5000, 
eight thousand were now assembling : the army to be completed on the 1st 
Nov. The insurgents having about the beginningof themonth established a battery 
in a deep watercourse within range of the camp of Edward es and Cortlandt, 
opened a fire on onr allies, which, though distant, was annoying to them : and Ge- 
ral Whish accordingly determined to construct a battery a mile or so in front, 
mm an ding the flank of the enemy. This was armed with two 18-prs., two 
witzers, and four mortars, which played on the insurgents at the distance of nine 
ndred yards with considerable effect. Captain Maitland and some of the men 
the 32nd were cut down by falling in with some of the enemy who pretended to 
K ' our allies. At day-break on the 5th the working party returned to camp, 
wnen a heavy fire, which continued all day, was opened from the trenches. As 
usual, the superiority of the matchlock over the musket was obvious, and the ene- 
my were able to pick off our men at distances at which onr shot never reached them ; 
f "^rt they had no bullets, but rough slug3 of lead for their guns. Instead of bomb- 
shells they fired pewter cannisters from their mortars. The cannonade was re- 
nted on the morning of the 6th, and the guards at the advanced post had some 
severe skirmishing with the enemy, who came in front and dared them to advance. 
* nder such an insult as this, the men were not to be restrained : thrice they threw 
v. emselves on the enemy, and thrice they drove them back in disorder. In these 
e/.counters ten sepoys were killed, and fifteen Europeans killed or wounded. ThL 
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state of matters could not long be suffered to endure, and on the evening of th 
Gth, accordingly, two brigades* of infantry were directed to prepare next mornin 
for an attack. These consisted of 1400 each, one under Lieut. Colonel Franks 
Commanding H, M, 10th foot, tho other under Lieut. Col. Brooke, H. M. 32n 
foot, and GOO cavalry under Major Wheeler, with Anderson's troop of hors 
artillery, — the whole under Brig. Markiiam. It was resolved that they shoul 
move out an hour before day-light to the eastern side of the nullah that flanks th 
allied camp, and, making a circuit, take the encamped position in flank ; Majc 
Edwardes’s force at the same time making a corresponding advance down th 
nullah (Wollce Mahomed’s Canal) on its western side, manning the advanced pos 
To leave the British at liberty for tho flank movement and defence of their ovv 
camp, it was arranged that the heavy guns and the guard should be withdraw! 
except two IT. A. guns that remainod in the redoubt corner of the position, - 
Lieutenant Pollock being sent to occupy it witli the Kuttermukhee regiment c 
Cortlandt’s force, 1,000 of Lieutenant Lake’s men, and 500 of Major Ee 
WARDEs’s irregulars. About llr. M,, (Gth) this detachment took up thei 
ground, but had not long been there when six companies of Cortlandt’s regi 
ment, in fact all the Poorbeeas of the corps, went over in small detachments to th 
enemy, leaving Lieutenants Pollock, Paton, (of the Engineers,) and Bunni 
(of tho Artillery,) to congratulate themselves on not having been attacked befor 
they went over, or been carried over as prisoners to Moolraj. The desertion c 
course encouraged the enemy, who came on shouting to tho rest of the men t 
follow the example of their brethren. Lieuteuant Bunny, who was in charge c 
the two guns, immediately sent up to cauip for his horses and reinforcements. Til 
outlying and inlying pickets of the right brigade (two companies of European an 
four companies of native infantry,) went down to the post, the British oflicei 
(Lieut3. Pollock, Paton and Bunny) remaining firm at thoir posts notwithstand 
ing their critical position. The desertion of one out of three regular regiment: 
on which tho allies depended as their principal support, coupled with the depress 
ing effect that the absence of all reinforcements from Scinde and Ferozepore muj 
have had on General Winsu’s force, certainly placed him in a critical positior 
that morning, as he could no longer depend on the co-operation of the allied forct 
and had not men enough for offensive operations on two sides, while it became a 
the same time evident that something must be done to lower the spirits of th 
enemy, and raise those of the British and allied troops. To mend the matter, new 
had on that day been received of the defection of the Peshawur troops. Day brok 
in this position of affairs, and there was no longer any chance of surprise : an or 
der was therefore given to the men to cook and make a light meal, and be ready a 
4 past 9 a. M. They had hardly commenced when news arrived that Major Ee 
wardes’s camp was attacked in force by the enemy, who had out-flanked his bat 



, * “ Camp before Mooltax, 7tii Nor., 1813.— Diuision Orders, 

“ After orders of yesterday. — The operations against the enemy tho last three days not hat 
ing had the desired effect, their position will he attacked to-morrow, wlieu the foUowiug d« 
toils will bo iu readiness at 4 ‘4 a. m. to proceed under the officers named. 

Cavalry and Horse Artillery, Brig. Salter Cotndg. 

2 Squads. I lth L. C.. complete to 16 > Rank and File. 

2 Ditto Jlth Ir. ditto 220 ditto. 

2 Ditto 7tli lr. ditto 2R> ditto. 

4th Troop 3 d Brig. Horse Arty . 

Infy under Brlgr. Markhaui. 

6 Cos. II. M. 10th Foot, complete to 400 ) 

8 „ 8th N. 1 512 VUnder Lt. Col. Franks, II. M. 10tt 

8 „ 5 2d ditto 512) 

C „ II M. 32nd Foot, complete to 500) 

8 „ 49th N 1 35i V Under Lt, Col. Brooke, If. M, 32«J 

8 „ 51st ditto atioj 

“ Tho 72d. and all details not included in the above, to reinnin in camp under Brlgr. Her 
vey. who will direct half of the disposable Cavy. to patrolo tho front of eatnp, at half mile dis 
tance, with four gnus from 4lh Troop 1st llrig. II. A. 

“ 2 Guns 4th Troop 1st Brig. II. A , and (JO Suwars Ilthlrr. Car.* to attend tho Major 
Geueral. 

•* 4(1 Pioneers to accompany tho 4th Troop 3d Brig. II. A.” 
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teries. They were however eventually driven back with great loss, after a long 
hand-to-hand fight, by the regular regiments, (those that remained staunch) who 
behaved very well. In the midst of this melee the British columns moved to the 
rescue, and were in time to confirm the allied force in the spirits they had gained 
by their successful encounter. They waited on the eastern side of the canal to 
form their columns, made a detour to the right, and went in at the enemy, cavalry 
and infantry emulating one another. Battery after battery was captured with trifliug 
loss, and all the enemy’s guns were taken possession of. It is a satisfaction to know 
that the enemy had suffered severely in their attacks. The leader of the recusant 
regiment that went over in the uight was amongst the slain, and Hurree Singh, 
the commander of cavalry who deserted Vans Agxew, was mortally wounded. 
No officers were even wounded, and only two Europeans killed, three or four 
natives, and about fourteen of all arms wounded. A troop of the 11th 
irregular cavalry, under Lieut, and Adjutant Matiieson, charged a one gun bat- 
tery, and took it. Moolraj himself was in his temple, just concluding the funeral 
rites of his nephew, who was killed on the 6th at the advanced post, when he 
heard his troops were running in. He called to the sirdars : — “ Ton gave them 
the guns, eh 1 I thought you promised me that by this the whole camp should be 
moved to Soojabad. (jo and break your heads with your devices.’’ The enemy's 
loss on this occasion was afterwards computed at betwixt 500 and 1000 in all. 
Our allies under Edwardes and Cortlaxdt behaved most gallantly, and did U3 
yeoman service, but not without suffering severely iu turn. It was remarked as 
singular, that on the 7th the last of the guns which accompanied Agxew and 
Anderson were captured. The action has been loudly and universally lauded : 
we had not on this as on too many other occasions, everything left to brute force — 
the excellence of our tactics seemed only surpassed by the conduct of onr troops. 
Brigadier Markham is spoken of by all in terms of the highest commendation. 
The opposing forces now once more resumed a state of profound iuaction. 
The insurgents offered sacrifice, and special acts of worship to propitiate the deity 
— the British force occupied themselves with races and field sports. On the 1st 
October, Narrain Singh, Comuiander-in-Chief under Moolraj, and uncle of 
Dhuleep Singh, with a force of some 2000 men and two guns, quitted the fort, 
and proceeded, as was understood, in the direction of Jhung, a large mercantile 
town about three miles from the banks of the Cheuaub, on the high way from the 
lower to the upper Punjaub, and from ninety to one hundred miles from Mooltan. 
The Sheikh Ehaum ood-deen, the leader of the Cashmere Rebellion in 1846, 
was sent out to watch his movements. On the Gth, a reconnoissance on a larger 
scale was made by Col. Ciieape, now Chief Engineer with the besieging army, 
and who was prevented by indisposition from joining at the commencement of the 
siege. The whole day was spent in exploring the suburbs and environs, the enemy 
occasionally firing a gun at the party, trom which however no mischief arose. On 
the 11th, the first portion of the Bombay Column consisting of Turnbull's bat- 
tery, the 3rd N. I , and a detachment of 500 of the Scinde Horse, arrived. They 
were inspected by Genl. Whish the following day : their appearance was subject of 
general admiration iu camp. The Scinde Horse were allowed to be the very beau 
ideal of irregulars, and this we doubt not they will by and bye iu reality be found. 
On the 13th, the Scinde Horse took their first tonr of duty in a second reconnois* 
sance by the engineers, who now numbered very strong in camp. General Whish 
had ordered all the sappers up to camp who h id been left in charge of the Bridge 
of Boats, which was thus left at the mercy of accident in a country filled with 
marauders, and where a bundle of straw, lighted by accident or intention, might 
have destroyed our means of crossing. An accident such as this had on the 23d 
October destroyed the bridge over the Ravee near Lahore, when three boats were 
actually burned. As it was, it had suffered severely from the crumbling nature of 
the banks of the river. 

The main column, nnder Colonel Dcxdas, arrived in camp on the 21st : the 
particulars of their upward march must now be given. 
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The mtolligenco of the murders at Moo! tan reached Bombay oa tho 5th May, 
just as the Governor Sir George Clerk, formerly Resident at Lahore, was about 
to rotire from Inlia. He had foreboded mischief so soon as he saw a couplo of 
political agents had been sent out to relievo tho Governor of a turbulent province 
of his authority with an escort of no more than 350 men, and he predicted at onoe 
that unless the disturbance eould bo put down, and the outrage punished, im- 
mediately, most serious mischief would arise. Tho Commander-in-Chief Sir YV\ 
Cotton - was at tho timoat tho Mahabuleshwar Hills— the usual placo of retirement 
during the hot season of the leading members of the community. IIo ordered all 
officers within the presidency absent from their regiments to rejoin without delay, 
and he himself proceeded immediately to Bombay to be ready to assist in meeting any 
emergency that might be required. By the middle of May the surge becomes so 
heavy at the mouth of the ludus that troops cannot be Iandod except in extreme 
cases and without considerable danger. The emergency had taken every one so 
much by surprise that there were no sufficient means immediately at our disposal 
for tho movement of such a force as might be desired ; and while every preparation 
was made, it was obviously impossible that anything should be done till after the 
close of the S. \V\ Monsoon. Arrangements were at the samo time made to afford 
assistance to almost any extent that might be required the moment the fair season 
opened."* The Supremo Government having come to the determination of dispatch- 
ing 7,000 men to Mooltan under Major-General Wflisii, naturally experienced no 
apprehension of assistance being required, or doubt but that Mooltan would fall 
within a few days' time of tho commencement of the operations of the Bengal troops. 

So soon as tidings of the raising of the siege were received, a requisition was madt 
for reinforcements, and a company of sappers and miners, a battery of foot artil- 
lery, II. M.’s GOfch Rifles, and tho 1st Europeans (Bombay Fusiliers), were ordered 
to prooeed without a moment’s delay from Knrrachee to Tatta, and thence to 
be towed up the Indus to Roreo by steamers, tho distance being 250 milos by tho 
river. This not being considered sufficient, orders wero without a moment’* 
delay issued for tho assemblago of an army of 5,000 men to rendezvous at lloree on 
the Indus in Upper Scinde, there to await further orders. The Bombay troops ' 
having been kept in readiness for any movoment that might be required, it was in- I 
timatod, in roply, that 7,000 men would bo available by the middle of November. 
The command was to be bostowod on Major-General Auciimuty, thou in charge 
of tho Poonah Division, — Colonel Dundas accompanying him as second in com- 
mand. Brigadier Capon was to take chargo of the troops in Scinde during the 
absence of the Roreo Forco, 

The following troops woro at that time quartered on the banks of tho Indus > 
without taking into account tho forco, about 3,000 strong, on our former frontier. 
AVg givo tho strongth of each partly on conjecture, but beliovo it will be found 
pretty noar tho truth : — 



At Kurrcichce. Men. 

3rd Troop Horso Brigado (Europeans) 140 

4th company 4th battalion foot artillery (nativos) 100 

Id. M.’s GOth Rifles 1050 

1st Bombay European Fusiliers 800 

4th Native Infantry (Rifles) 080 

2nd Bolooch Battalion 020 



Total,.. 3,870 



• It mav be requisite to remind tho English reader that tho rainy season at Bombay extends 
from the beginning of Jtmo to tho end of August. Within the space of four months some oighty 
Inchon of rain fall, and violent storms prevail throughout. In September it fairs again, nndaftor 
a month of stormy weather strong breezes ensue, and scarcely a shower falls for eight 
months. 
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At Hydrabad. 

1st company 3rd battalion artillery (natives) 100 

11th Native Infantry 900 

19th Native Infantry 870 

Baggage Corps 1050 

Scinde Horse, detachment..., 200 



Total... 3,120 

At Sukkur 

9th Native Infantry 1,000 



At Shikarporc. 

1st company 4th battalion artillery (natives) 

3rd Native Infantry 

1st Belooch Battalion 



Total... 1000 



100 



840 



Total... 1,7G5 



At Larkliana. — 

Camel Corps 500 

At Kftangur and Outposts . 

Scinde Horse 950 

On route to Bahaivulporc. 

Scinde Horse 500 



Total... 3,950 



Regular Troops 

Police in Scinde..., 



Total... 11,705 
2,500 



Grand Total... 14,205 

About 12,000 are in all nnder the Scinde command, — while an armed po- 
lice of 2500 strong, and but little inferior to regular troops, keep the 
country. Eckford’s Brigade was at the same time directed to move from Fe- 
rozepore, and it was not supposed the Bombay troop3 would be required for more 
than a demonstration. The councils of the Commander -in- Chief, and views of 
the Supreme Government, seldom at this time seem to have continued the same 
for twenty-four hours on end Eckford's Brigade was thrice on the way and 
as often recalled, and ultimately formed part of the Grand Array on the Ciienaub, 
on the assembling of which Lord Gough appeared to have set his mini from the 
beginning.* Colonel Shaw, commanding the troops in Upper Scinde, had mean- 



• The following forces were enumerated in the General Order of the Uth October The 
Army consisted of a troop of Horse and two companies of Foot Artillery, two companies of 
Golundauze (Native Artillery), and two Li jht Field B vtteries, or thirty gnhs in all— besides the 
Battering Train of thirty heavy gnus, or sixty pieces of ordnance in all ; with 7000 men, of whom 
2,430 were Europeans. 

BT THE RIOHT HOX*BLE THE GOYERXOR IX COCXCIL. 

Bombay Castle, llth October, IS 48. 

No. 534 of ISIS.— Under instructions from the Government of India, the Right Hon’ble the 
Governor in Conncil is pleased to direct that a Field Force ba assembled at Roree for service 
beyond the frontier. 

2. The formation of the Force is to be considered complete from the 1st November next, and 
all appointments connected with it are to take effect on the same date. 

Major-General Auchmuty, c. b , is appointed to Command. 

His Excellency the Commander-in. Chief is requested to issue all such orders for the orga- 
nization of the Force as he may deem proper. 

No. 535 of 1S4S — Colonel the Hon’hle H. Dundas, c. b., having signified his wish to accompa- 
ny the force under the orders of 5Iajor-General Auchmuty, c. b., the following appoint- 
ment is made 

Brigadier Capon to Command the Forces in Scinde from the 1st November next, vice Colcnel 
the Honorable H, Dundas, c. b , proceeding on duty beyond the Frontier. 

(Signed) P. M. JIelthx, Lieut. Cok, Secy, to Govt. 
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while been applied to direct by General AVhish, and, acting on his own respon- 
sibility on an emergency admitting of no delay, lie pushed on Turnbull's 
battery and the 3rd N. I. from Shikarporo to Sukkur. A fortnight before this 
the 9th N. I. had been directed to march: the 3rd were substituted in their place, 
and after having advanced some 100 miles on their way were ordered to return. 
Jacob's Horse were at one time as far as Ahmedpore, within five marches of 
Mooltan, when they were forbidden to proceed. On the 11th October tho de- 



ny ins EXCELLENCY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Under authority from the Right Hon’ble the Governor in Council, His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in- Chief is pleased to make the following appointments of Officers for the Staff duties 
of the Field force under orders to assemble at Roree, under the Command of Major-General S. 
Auchmuty,c. n.,for service beyond the Frontier : — 

COMMANDS. — TO BE BRIGADIERS OF THE 2.VD CLASS. 

Colonel The Ilon’ble II, Dundas, c b , II. M.’s 6oth (the Kiug’s) Royal Rifle Corps. 
Lieutenant- Colonel F. Stalker, c. b , (19th N I.) 

STAFF, 

Assistant Adjutant General —Brevet Major E. Green, c b (2lst N. I.) 

Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General. — Capt. T. Tapp (ist Fusiliers ) 

Assistant Quartermaster-General. -Captain J. Ramsay (23th N. I ) 

Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General.- Lieutenant J. J. Pollexfen (t5th N. I.) 

Deputy Judge- Advocate-General —Captain P. K. Skiuuer ( 9th N. I.) 

Paymaster. -Major R. St John (1st Fusiliers ) 

Assistant Commissary- General — Captain C. Threshie ('Oth N. I.) 

Deputy Assistant Comniissary-Genl. — Captain R. J. Shaw (1st Fusiliers.) 

Sub- Assistant Commissary General. — Lieut. J. B. Dunsterville (19th N. I.) 

Ditto ditto.— Captain H T. Vincent (7th N. I.) 

Ditto ditto. — Lieutenant W. F. Gordon (tst Fusiliers.) 

Commissary of Ordnance —Captain T W. Hicks (Artillery.) 

Commanding Engineer. -Major W Seott (Engineers) 

Field Engineers.— Lieuts. J. Hill, and W. Kendall (Engineers.) 

Assistant Field Engineers —Lieutenant H. P B. Bertlion (Artillery ) and 2nd Lieuts. J. T. 
Walker, J- W. Playfair, and J A. Fuller (Engineers.) 

Superintending Surgeon. -Surgeon C. D. Straker (Medical Storekeeper, Presidency.) 

Field Surgeon. — Surgeon J. Doig (2nd Batt Artillery .) 

Deputy Medical Storekeeper and Staff Surgeon. — Assistant Surgeon C. J. F. Iralach, m. d. 
Chaplain. — The Reverend W II. Schwabe, b. a. 

2. Major-General Auchmuty will be good enough to nominate one of the Sub- Assistant 
Commissaries to the charge of Bazars, and make such arrangements as ho may deem requisite, 
with respect to appointing Baggage and Post-masters, Provosts- Marshall, &c. &o.,— submitting 
nominations to Army Head Quarters in the usual manuer, for tho confirmation of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Government. 

3. The Troops are to be formed into four Brigades, aud Staff Officers attached, as set forth 
in tha following detail : — 

ARTILLERY BRIGADE. 

Commanding — Major J. S Leeson (3rd troop II. A ) 

Major of Brigade.— Lieut. W. StevensoN (2d Company 2d Battalion Artillery.) 

3rd Troop llorse Brigade. 

3rd Co. Ist Battalion European Foot Artillery. 

4th Co. 2nd Battalion European Foot Artillery. 

Ist and 2nd Companies 4th Battalion Golundauze. 

Nos. 5 and 7 Light Field Butteries, 

CAVALRY ltRIGADB. 

Commanding —Major S Poole (1st Lanceis.) 

Major of Brigade — Lieut. G C Kemball (1st Lancers.) 

1st Regiment Light Cavalry (Lancers ) 

Regiment Scinde Irregular Horso. 

1st BRIGADE OF INFANTRY. 

Brigadier —Lieutenant Colonel 1). Capon, (23rd N. L. 1.) 

Major of Brigade.— Licnt. B Ward, (11. M. 00th Rifles.) 

11. M 's 60th (the King’s) Royal Rifle Corps. 

3rd Regiment Native Infantry. 

9th Regiment Native Infantry. 

2nd BRIGADE OF INFANTRY. 

Brigadier. — Lieutenant-Colonel Foster Stalker, c. b. (!9th N, Ii) 

Major of Brigade.— Capt. E. 11. llart (19th N. 1.) 

1st European Regiment Fusiliers 

4th Regiment Native Infantry (Rifle Corps ) 

)9lh Regiment Native lufuntry. 

ENOINEF.R DEPARTMENT. 

Commanding — Major II. Scott. 

1st aud 4th C'ompaulcs of Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

(Signed) H. Hancock, Lieut. Col., Adjt, Genl, of the Army. 
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tacliment crossed the Indus at Roree, and, accompanied by the Camel Baggage 
Corps, moved up the river. They were afterwards joined by 500 of Jacobs 
Scinde Horse, under Lient. Malcolm, — Major J acob, who solicited permission 
to command, being considered indispensable on the frontier, liis familiarity with 
the country and the natives, where he had served for eight years, rendering his 
services invaluable where he wa3. It having been considered imprudent to per- 
mit the army to move in fragments while the state of the country was so ex- 
tensively disturbed, the detachment was ordered to halt when about eighty 
miles on its way, and the artillery were sent back to Sukknr to exchange their 
6-poundcr for 9-ponnder guns. The battering train was meanwhile got in 
readiness to be dispatched up the Chenaob in boats ; it was afterwards landed on the 
1 7 tit December close to General Wnisu’s camp. The Pontoons were dispatched 
by land, and were employed in constructing a bridge across the Sutlej, fifty-six 
miles from Mooltan- Bailey’s Battery was ordered from Bhooj, the 1st 
Lancers were moved across the desert from Deesa, and all the arrange- 
ments for the movement on Roree appear to have been excellent. Reinforce- 
ments meanwhile were dispatched with all celerity from Bombay to supply 
the place of the troops that were pushed on. The Indus Flotilla consists of nine 
steamers and three flats. The Cornel and the Conqueror were in the end of Oc- 
tober above Sukknr; tho J leanec, Assyria, X 'a pier, Satellite, Meteor, and Ximrod, 
were employed in the lower part of the river, transporting the troops and stores 
upwards. By the 20th of November the whole force was assembled, but a 
change had meanwhile taken place in the command. General Auciimcty was 
senior in tho service to General Wmsu, and, as such, would have superseded 
him on arriving at Mooltan. The Governor-General intimated that as tho latter 
officer had done nothing to incur the displeasure or forfeit the confilence of 
Government, it would be unfair not to permit him to complete the series of opera- 
tions he had begun. It was stated, at the same time, that should the services of 
the Bombay Column be required beyond Mooltan, General Auciimuty would be 
placed in command so soon as that fortress had fallen. In the meanwhile he was 
directed to take command of the troops on the Indus, and lie accordingly estab- 
lished his head-quarters at Sukknr. His place at the head of the column was 
taken by Colonel the Ilon’ble H. Dundas, of H. M. COth Rifles, Colouels Capon 
aud Stalker commanding the infantry, Majors Leesox and Poole the artillery 
and cavalry brigades. The detachment under Major Hallett, consisting of 
the 3rd N. I., Turnbull's Battery, and 500 of the Sciudo Horse, pnshed'for- 
ward by Colonel Siiaw, now moved onward, halting from time to time as they 
advanced. They reached Mooltan on the 11th. The Column itself marched in 
three divisions on the 25lb, 28th, and 30th, of November, and proceeded upwards 
with order and expedition. They entered the Punjaub at Almiedpore between 
the 15th aud 18th December, aud, having halted one day to close up, reached 
the Camp before Mooltan on the 2 1st. This now brought the force under 
General Wiiisii up to 15,000 British troops, with sixty-four pieces of heavy 
artillery, and some sixty or seventy light guns. The battering train had been suit 
up the Clieuaub from Bahawulpore by boat: it was disembarked on the 17th 
within seven miles from camp, and escorted by the Bombay detachment first 
arrived. The Allies, under Cortlandt, Edwardes, and Lake, with tho 
Daoodputras, amounted to as many more, with thirty guns at their disposal. 
This digression from the main line of our narrative was requisite to render 
the allusion to the Bombay Column which will now have occasion to be made, 
intelligible. This completes the preparations for the second siege of Mooltan : 
the siege itself will occupy a separate chapter after we have given details of 
proceedings elsewhere. 



S E C T I O N IV. 



Troops ill the Punjaub in April 1843 —News of the Mooltan disturbances reach Lahore.- 
Troops ordered to proceed to Mooltan immediately.— Counter-ordered.— Conspiracy at .La- 
hore discovered.— Conspirators executed.— News received of the raising of the Siege of Mool- 
tan.— Effects of it at the capital. -History of the Gooroo. — Cuuttur Singii.— Peshawur aud 
the Hazareh country.— Major Lawrence. -Troops sent to Bunnoo in December 1847.— Ex- 
citement at Peahawur.— Sultan Mahomed Kuan. — Consequences of our vacillation.— Lord 
Gouoh*8 resolve for a campaign with 30,000 men, — Murder of Colonel Canara — Arbott, 
Nicholson, and Robertson. — Attoclc reinforced. — Adventures of Lieutenant Niciiolsox. — 
Rising in Bunnoo. — Murder of Colonel Holmes. — Mrs Lawrence quits Peshawur — Trea- 
chery of Sultan Mahomed Khan.— The Lawrences made over to the Seikhs.— Disturbances 
in the Jullundhur Doab. — Wheeler’s Brigade. -Pope’s Brigade. 



Having carried on the narrative of the state of affairs around Mooltan up to the 
juncture of the Bombay Troops and the resumption of active operations against the 
enemy, we must now revert to the proceedings at Lahore and in the distant provin- 
ces, to which allusion has already occasionally been made. It was a principle with 
Lord Hardinge in making his arrangements for the final settlement of the 
Punjaub, to avoid placing British troops on outpost or detachment duty ; and while, 
as already stated, 10,000 men were maintained at the capital, and three moveable 
columns of 3,400 men with thirty-six guns were kept ready for immediate service, 
to the Seikhs themselves was entrusted the protection of the frontier aud coercion of 
the refractory provinces. By this means was avoided the offence apt to bo taken 
by a high-spirited and warlike people, at the introduction of foreign troops into the 
bosom of their country. There were many thousands of those who had been beaten 
by our troops on the Sutlej still scattered about the provinces, who would eagerly havo 
availed themselves of auy opportunity which might have occurred of revenging 
themselves on British outposts for the injury they had received at our hands. 
One great object with us was to preserve Seikh nationality — to teach thorn to 
maintain order, and to manago their own affairs, so that when the time for our re- 
tirement from the country arrived, tho Maharajah might find himself in a position 
to govern without foroign aid. It was, besides, matter of much inportanco to find 
occupation for men who, though they could not work, and might be ashamed to beg 
— had livod all their days by rapine and violence, and were little likely to suffer from 
want so long as they could plunder. — The nation had a right to expect theScikh troops 
should be employed in preference to all others, aud wo were perfectly awaro that 
if they were willing, no men could be better qualified to perform all the dutios 
desired to be imposed upon them. Lord Hardinge never lost sight of tho 
possibility of a general conspiracy against us by the remnauts of the Seikh army, 
Iiowover unlikely this might reasonably have been regarded; and to have mixed 
them up with British troops, whom they must have by three to one outnumbered, 
would have boon to incur tho greatest possible risks in tho event of the appearance 
of ill feeling or an emergency whero prompt and direct action was indispensable. 
With our Contingent cantoned around tho Capital, wo wore unassailable oven under 
tho most unfavourable condition of things that could be conceived. When tho 
second Treaty of 1840 was concluded, the Seikli army, as has already been stated, 
consisted of 32,000 inou with fifty guns, distributed all over the country. Of these, 
22,000 were regular troops — about 18,000 men and 4,000 ollicors and non-commis- 
sioned officers. About two-thirds were Seikhs, and one-third Mussulman or 
Poorbeoas. To these must bo added 10,000 Goorchuras, or Irregular Cavalry, all 
of them Seikhs, provided by tho various feudatories of tho Crown, and tho Chiefs 
holding Jagheors of tho State. At llnmnuggur and Shahpoor, betwixt tho Ravce, 
Clionnub, and Jholum, thoro were about 12,000; between the Jhelimi and tho Indus, 
including tho Hazareh Country, about 5,000, tho greater portion of them being 
Seikhs. Boyond tho Indus, occupying Peshawur up to the entrance of tho Khy- 
ber Pass, about 5,000 wore stationed under Major George Lawrence, formerly 
Privato Secretary to Sir William Macnagiiten, and a man who, to tho cbarac- 
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teristic talent, energy and determination of the family to which he belonged, added 
the most perfect familiarity with the country and habits of the people around. 
Down the Indus to Lukkee and the Derajat, about 7000 men were posted. The 
Nazim of Mooltan not having appeared in the field against ns, and having 
agreed to the views of the Durbar in reference to the terms on which the 
province should be held, was allowed, as heretofore, to make his own ar- 
rangements. The troops directly under him, and not, unless through hiru, 
under control of the Durbar, amounted to about 0,000 men. * This brings up tho 
gross Seikh force to 40,000 in all. Of tho Seikh army of 00,000 which crossed the 
Sutlej iu November 1045, nearly 20,000 are computed to have fallen in action, or 
to have died of their wounds. Of 370 pieces of artillery which constituted the 
magnificent park of Ruxjeet Singh, 300 had betwixt November 1845 anl Feb- 
ruary 184G fallen into our hands. It is well that these matters should be kept 
distiuctly in view, as no part of Lord Hardinge’s arrangements has of late been 
more loudly or groundlessly condemned than that which permitted 32,000 Seikh* 
to remain in arms with fifty guns in their possession. Not only would it have been 
in the last degree preposterons to have dreamt of preventing Dhdleep SiNGn from 
protecting his own dominions with his own troops, but the residue of the Klialsa 
would have been a perpetual source of alarm and annoyance if left roaming 
in armed bands through the country, strong in national faith and feeling, dangerous 
from perfect discipline, and desperate through starvation. Nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the fileiity, alacrity, and zeal, displayed by them in 184G-47 on all occasions 
when their services were called for in suppressing tumult amongst their country- 
men ; and there is no reason to doubt that this state of matters wonld have 
continued to the last had the most ordinary rules of prndence been observed in 
crushing insurrection the moment it made its appearance. Had tho murderers of 
Agnbw and Anderson been hung over the wallsof Mooltan in June, and Moolraj 
aud his troops been relieved by a governor and garrison from Lahore, we should have 
had no new plots or troubles to deal with in the Punjaub. 

The condition in which the defences of the frontier were left, and the military 
and civil arrangements made at Lahore by Lord IIardinge, have elsewhere been 
stated : nor does any particular notice require to be taken of the state of matters at 
the Seikh capital, till the arrival of the great epoch already so often referred to — 
the receipt ot* the intelligence of the murders at Mooltan. A short general narra- 
tive of this has already been given in the first section of this memoir, and a some- 
what extended account of matters now requires to be supplied. 

Ou the 21st April the Resident received a letter from Mr Vans Agnew, men- 
tioning the untoward and unlooked-for tucnnlt that had occurred on the 18th; in- 
timating that he and Lieut. Anderson were in a state of virtual siege ; that he 
had written to Lieut. Edwardes, then believed to be iu the Dhernjat, aud to tho 
Klian of Bahawnlpore, requesting them for immediate assistance ; and stating also, 
that though there was no reason to believe this more than an outburst of popular 
feeling, which of itself might probably quickly subside, no time was to be lost iu meet- 
ing any difficulties, or punishing any misconduct, that might arise. Orders were 
immediately issued for the march of troops on the scene of discord. A troop of 
horse artillery, a wing of the 14th dragoons, aud 49th N. I., were to proceed 
without a moment's delay, nnder command of Colonel Havelock, for Ferozepore. 
They were to be joined on the way by a light field battery, II. M. 10th, and the 
8fch and 50th N. I., from Lahore, nnder command of Brigadier Campbell. Col. 
Lane, with a troop of Horse Artillery, and the 32d and 49tb N. I., were to hold 
themselves in readiness for an immediate start ;and the force, thus amounting to 
about G,500 men, with 18 guns, would, in conjunction with 4000 Seikhs, and the 

* The statements referring to the state of the finances and strength of the army of the Durbar 
have mostly been derived from various communications which appeared in the Bombay Times , 
under the'signatures “ Zeta,” *• Omega,” &c.,and in the editorial portion of that paper Th^ 
sources whence these were derived are perfectly authoritative ; the statements themselves may 
therefor® be accepted without any hesitation or qualification whatever. 
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troops under Edwardes and Cortlandt, and the Bahawulpore force, have been at 
this time in all likelihood quito sufficient for all that was required. They were to 
quit on the 2/th, and to be preceded a day or two by Dewan Deena Nath, the 
Sirdar Utter Singit, and some regiments of Scikh Horse, The funner of these was 
a man of much weight and influence, and it was thought likely he would, backed 
as he was, speedily bring Moolraj to his senses. Mr Arthur Cocks, and Mr 
Lumsden, Assistants to the Resident, were to accompany the force as politicals. 
It is not likely that at this time a siege would have been thought of, or that 
Moolraj, innocent as he appears to have been of the murders laid to his charge, 
and the creature rather than the guide of the insurrection, would have dreamt of 
holding out. He had no reason to look for the weakness and hesitation so wide 
of everything ever witnessed in our history, which so soon afterwards 
manifested itself. On the 25th, a modified order was promulgated at Fe« 
rozepore, to tho effect that the 10th Irregular Cavalry should accompa- 
ny the forco already detailed, and join Brigadier Campbell at Barrioul : 
they were to march on the 28th. On the 20th the tidings of the murders were 
received, and as tho calamity meant to be obviated had occurred, and there seem- 
ed no longer any occasion for haste, the troops were ordered to stand fast till tho 
Coinmander-in*Chief had been consulted with. On the 20th April a detachment 
of the Seikli Army, about 3000 strong, under Siiere Singh, son of Ciiottur 
Singh, governor of the Hazareh province, was dispatched, for what purpose docs 
not quite appear : they never seem to have aided in the operations against Mool- 
raj, and on tho 14tli September joined him, and compelled General Wiiish to 
raise the siege. On the 28th some of the artillerymen, and afterwards the apo- 
thccary who had gone with the unhappy party to Mooltan, returned. From their 
accounts it would appear that Mr Agnew had recommended half the Mooltan 
Army to be dismissed, and insisted that the Government should be immediately 
given over to Kiian Singii, instead of Moolraj being allowed the delay of ten 
days, which he claimed, to make arrangements. They agreed that Moolraj 
appeared to have been guiltless of the murder : that on the other hand, he assured 
our officers, with whom ho spent some time after tho first attack had occurred, 
that their assailants had been punished. 



A suspicion soems now to have arisen that matters wore not in quite so satis- 
factory a condition throughout the country as had been supposed. Reinforcements 
w T ere immediately ordered up, and every precaution to preveut surprise 
prudence warranted adopted at Lahore. Two troops of Horse Artillery, 
and a regiment of Irregular Cavalry, left Loodianah on tho last day of 
April, aud reached Ferozepore by forced marches on the 4th May. On 
tho 7th May the Resident was informed that a conspiracy was in pro- 
gress at tho capital from which danger to our army w’as to bo approhend- 
cd. A trooper of Major Wheeler’s regiment, who had been applied £o by the con- 
spirators, gave the information, and offered to show where the conclave met. 
Lieut. Lumsden, of tho Guide corps, proceeded to the spot ; and so excellently 
were matters managed, that the whole of tho plotters were seized. Tho principal 
parties wore Kiian Singii, an officer of some standing, but bad character, who had 
been dismissed the Lahore service ; and Gunga Ram, Agent to the Queen Dowa- 
ger. On tho Otli tho conspirators wore tried and coudeinned, and they were exe- 
cuted two days after in presence of tho army. A third who had been found 
guilty was reprieved at tho foot of the gallows, on condition of his giving infor- 
mation as to tho rest. Tho objects of the intrigue were — first, to prevail on tho 
Ruler of Mooltan to delay the surrender of the province, and to detain our emis- 
saries ns prisoners, that a forco might bo sent to compel his obedience. When 
this was on its march, tho Seikhsof tho Durbar army wore to desert their British 
nllies and fall back on Lahore. The forco left behind to garrison the city might 
then, it was supposed, bo easily mastered and destroyed. Another stage of the 
qflot consisted in an attempt to bribe tho sepoys : some two dozen seen: to have 
been tampered with, of whom ten or fcwcho lind yielded to temptation. Tho 1 3th 
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May was the day fixed on for the commencement of operations : ten men were 
to be told off and dispatched to the bungalow of every British officer, who w as, 
together with his family, to be butchered on the spot. The plot was bloody and 
ferocious-looking enough rand such was the panic excited by its discovery, that for 
a time it threw everything into confusion. So utterly inadequate were the means at 
the disposal of the conspirators for the accomplishment of the ends in view, that 
no sane man who was not already desperate could have countenanced them. At 
Lahore we had above 10,000 men, of whom, including officers, 3,000 were Euro- 
peans : of these not more than 2,500 would, in conjunction with a detachment of 
similar size from Ferozepore, have been dispatched for Mooltan ; so that had 
success so far attended them, the conspirators had still 7,000 to deal with — or 
double the army which conquered at Meanee. The whole native army must 
have lent themselves to treason, and the Europeans looked on while the throats 
of their officers and commanders were cut, or the plot conld not have been carried 
out. A failure of any one of the contingencies must have marred the whole. The 
Queen Mother was proved to have been connected with the conspiracy, wild as 
it was — as she had, indeed, with every bit of treason hatched around Lahore since 
our troops took possession. It was now felt indispensable to get rid of her, 
and she was accordingly removed without notice, and sent to Benares, 
where she will spend the remainder of.lier days beyond the reach of treason or 
intrigue. The whole of the Seikh Chiefs— Goolaub Sixgii included — were at 
one time said to be implicated in the plot. That they boro us littlo love, was very 
likely ; that men who had spent their whole lives in political intrigue would aban- 
don it at once was not to be imagined : but that they would mix themselves up with 
a project so hairbrained and madlike as that jnst exposed, would imply in them a 
degree of folly we have no right to impute to them. It having been found that 
the powder stored in an old magazine of Runjeet Singh’s was being made away 
with, and might be used for mischievous purposes, the magazine was ordered to 
be destroyed ; and to save an explosion — the effects of which might have been in- 
jurious to the city — most of the combustible was thrown into useless wells close by. 

It was here flooded with water, and no evil apprehended ; when in a few weeks 
afterwards, the water having dried, or never having been sufficient for the pur- 
pose, a violent explosion occurred, tearing up the ground all around, and destroy- 
ing three or fonr persons who were at hand. 

This matter having been settled, some petty disturbances began to make their 
appearance in the neighbourhood. On the 20th June a strong detachment was 
sent against the Gooroo, or holy man, who had collected a multitude of followers, 
and was creating a disturbance around the capital. 

The history of this personage is a singular one : he is a Seikh, and was former- 
ly cook, to Bheer Singh, also a holy man or Gooroo. When his master fell mor- 
tally wounded, in the battle of Nonmngabad, opposite the Hurree ke Puttnn 
Ghat, under the administration of the Rajah Heera Singh, he told those around 
with his dying breath that his mantle had descended on his servant, and that the 
cook Mahabaj* Singh wonld henceforth be endowed with the gifts, spirit, and 
powers, of an apostle. The dying prophet was then at his own request lifted 
from the ground and thrown into the river — the new Gooroo reigning in his 
stead. Maharaj Singh, the party last indicated, was concerned in the Prema con- 
spiracy of 1847 : ever since that he had been compelled to keep concealed — pre- 
ferring to prowl about the country near Lahore in disguise. The troops sent ont 
against him lost much time in crossing the Chenaob, and were unable to make up 
with the object of their pursuit : a party of Affghans in the Seikh service were at 
one time close upon his heels : they captured his camp equipments, and slew fifty 
of his followers — two villages convicted of harbouring him having been destroyed. 
The force having failed in the main object of their march, returned to Lahore on 
the 7th June. The Gooroo meanwhile took the route to Mooltan, and after 
being attacked by the Mahomedans at Jhung, got safe within the fron- 

• Maharaj means High Priest -Maharajah, King. 
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tier, and after having met with various adventures on the way — having 
on one occasion been reported drowned in a river, — ho was able to joiu 
the Moolraj, and immediately commenced, as already stated, preaching a crusade 
against the invaders of the province : from this dato his proceedings oome under 
the Mooltan head of news. 

The particulars of the dispatch in the end of July of the force for the capture 
of Mooltan, have already been given at length. — Yido Section II., page 12. 

A week after the departure of the troops under Genl. Wiiish, a Seikh detach- 
ment of 3000 infantry with six guns arrived at Lahore from Mooltan : some 500 
of them had gone over to the enemy, and the rest were remanded to the capital as 
not being fit to be trusted on service.* 

Tho place of the force dispatched for Mooltan was wisely supplied with the least 
possible delay from the rear. No one for a moment deamt of the possibility of Genl. 
AViiisii being foiled, and as it was reckoned that operations might bo begun by 
the 25th August at latest, it was believed that by the 10th September at all events 
Moolraj would be in our hands, and the British Banner floating over tho bat- 
tlements of the citadel. 

The astounding intelligence of the raising of the siege on the 1 4th September 
reached Lahore on the 1 0th, and was forwarded without delay to head quarters. 
Up to this time eVcrytliing had been tranquil at Lahore, and no suspicion of trea- 
chery seemed to have been entertained by the wildest. The defection of Shere 
Sinoii, preceded as it had been two months before by that of his father CnuT- 
ter Singh, probably led to the suspicion that the roots of treason had penetrated 
more deeply, and spread wider, than had hitherto been surmised. About ten 
o’clock at night, just after tho evil tidings had been received, orders were sent to 
II. M. 53d to hold themselves in readiness for immediate service. They occupied 
tho Huzzoorie Baugh, a garden connected with the Palace by a vaulted en- j 
trance, which had been locked up after the arrival of our troops at Lahore. Tho 
vault was now cleared without loss of time, and the Durbar ordered to be assem- 
bled in the citadel. It sat from four until nine iu the morning of the 17th, during 
all which time the entrance to the citadel was guarded by our troops. All the 
commanders of regiments were in attendance, ready to receive instructions, at the 
Quartermaster-General’s, till the meeting was over : the troops were ordered not 
to quit their lines. The Sirdar Goolaub Singh, son of the insurgent Chuttur 
SinGii, and brother of tho traitor Siiere Singh, was arrested in the Durbar, nml 
all his papers seized. The Maharajah Dfiulleep Singh had been betrothed 
to his sister, and Goolaub had iu consequence an influential post in tho palace. 

It had been said some time before, that in consequence of the appearance of a 
planet, English influcnco was nearly over in the Punjaub, — and tho family, threo 
members of which liavo just been, named, proposed to carry oft’ tho young Maha- 
rajah, expel ns, and reseat him without trammels on tho throne. Four other 
arrests took place during tho 10th, European sentries being placed over tho ar- 
rested parties. Tho impression had gouo forth that tho Maharajah had actually 
been made away with, and to counteract this His Highness took a rido in public 
in tho evening. Noar tho largo Soikh city of Umritsir stands tho strong castle 
of Goviudglmr — a palaco. a fortross, and n prison. The faithfulness of tho garri- 1 
son of this stronghold having becomo doubtful, it was resolved to occupy it with 
British troops, and accordingly a regiment of infantry and Skinner’s irregular 
horso were dispatched to capturo it. A party of 150 of the Guido Corps first 
obtained admission on preteuco of escorting prisoners. Tho cavalry followed, 
whon tho garrison wore mado aware that their services were no longer required. 
Goviudglmr was now garrisoned, and placed under tho command of Colonel 
McShekry. 

For the next six weeks tho history of affairs at tho capital is engrossed in 
that of Mooltan, which lias been already given, or of tho distaut provinces just 



• Letter hi tho Calcutta £nglWman, doted Lahore, 17th August, 
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bout to be narrated. The Resident having heard of the sncces3 of Chuttur 
Iigmi on the 1st September, sent off a request to Simla!) fora force, consisting 
f H. M. Gist foot, a wing of the 10th iregnlar and 21 irregular cavalry, a troop 
f horse and a company of foot artillery, with the 3d and 53d N. I , about 3000 
n all, to proceed from the Jullnudhur Doab into the Ilazareh country Had they 
idvanced they would in all likelihood have been quite competent to put down in- 
urrection there, and to throw such a garrison into Attock as might have not only 
uaintained tho fort, but awed Peshawur and alarmed the insurgents around with 
he fear of an attack on their rear- They had scarcely well prepared for the 
narch when they were countermanded. They once more received orders to 
nove on the 22nd, which were again followed up by counter-orders : they never 
crossed the frontier in reality at all. 



Pesftawur, Hazareii, and Bunnoo. — One of the strongest outposts on the 
Seikh Frontier is the city of Peshawar, about twelve miles from the mouth of 
Me Khyber Pass. It contains abont 50,000 inhabitants, and is the Capital of the 
eminently fertile district whose name it bears. It was taken from the A 11 g bans 
by Runjeet Sinou in 183G. The population is chielly Xlahomedan, and have 
ever since borne the Seikh yoke with impatience. For nine years Peshawur had 
been governed by General Avitabile — a Corsican officer in the service of 
the Maharajah, — who retired from India in 1844, having, like the other Eu- 
ropeans employed in the reign of the Old Lion, and by whom the armies of 
the Maharajah had been brought into the highest state of discipline, been removed 
from the Seikh service. The grouuds of Lord IIardinge’s aversion to employ 
our troops in detachment or ontstation service, have alroady been stated ; and at 
Peshawur, accordingly, a division of Durbar troop3, about 1000 strong, was 
employed. 

Major G, St. P. Lawrence, brother of the Resident, formerly Secretary 
to Sir W. Macnaghten, and one of the captives at Cabool, was appointed Re- 
sident at Peshawur, of which Goolaob Singh Povindeea was Governor. Sul- 
tan Maiiomed Khan Baruckzye, formerly Governor when Peshawur belonged 
to Cabool, was released from bondage at Lahore and restored to his estates. 
Lieutenant Bowie, Bengal Artillery, was in the end of 1047 appointed assistant 
to the Resident. The districts of Bunnoo and Tank, of which frequent mention 
will shortly require to be made, are situated in the mountain country about an 
hundred miles to the westward of Peshawar. They were amongst the conquests 
of Runjeet Singh from Afghanistan. The people are so wild and fierce that 
no troops or civil officers were kept in the country, and the Seikhs did not so much 
as attempt to govern them. A strong force was sent annually amongst the people 
to collect as much revenue as could be extorted at the sword's point. The country, 
naturally strong aud impenetrable, had been made doubly so by art. Every vil- 
lage was fortified — every mansion of note was a fortress. This was a state of 
matters which could not be suffered to endure ; and in the middle of December 
1847, accordingly, a strong force, consisting of three regiments of infantry, one 
of cavalry, and a troop of horse artillery, were dispatched, uuder Colonel John 
Holmes, of the Durbar service, to reduce the country to order. They were ac- 
companied by the contingents of the three great A Afghan Chiefs Sultan, Peer, 
and Said Mahomed, headed by these Chiefs themselves. Lieutenant Taylor 
accompanied them as British representative. They appear to have experienced 
little difficulty on the way, aud took possession of the country without opposition. 
Futteii Kiian Tawanah was appointed Governor, and the people were made 
aware that no injury or violence was intended them — that in future the troops 
would prevent disorder, aud protect them from their enemies — that they must 
submit to the laws, and pay a fixed revenue of moderate amount, which would 
bo systematically exacted from them. Matters were found so easily arranged 
that the Baruckzye Sirdars returned within a few weeks to Peshawur, leaving 
their troops in charge of their respective sons. Lieutenant Taylor made over 
charge of tho districts to Lieutenant Edwardes— one of the assistants to the 
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Resident, who bad peculiarly distinguished himself iu tlie Cashmere expedition of 
1846, and who could little have imagined at the time how nearly he was on the 
eve of acquiring renown. Lieutenant Lumsden had just completed the revenue 
survey of the Eusufzaie country, and was busily engaged with that of the Kut- 
tack districts near the provincial capital. In January the Shere Singh regi- 
ment of dragoons, with a corps of infantry, reached Pcshawur to take the place 
of corps of similar descriptions sent to Buanoo. Somo riots occurred in the pro- 
vince early in May, when several murders wore committed in the course of the 
collectingof the revenue. It was found necessary to send out an armed force against 
the rioters, and Lieutenant Nicholson having attacked and reduced the place 
of rendezvous, brought the occupants prisoners to Pcshawur. This was said to have 
greatly annoyed Sultan Maiiomed IChan, who had shortly before been ordered on 
this service but seemed reluctant to perform it. Major Lawrence at this time 
(May) was directed to raise a regiment of AfTghans, as the Hdelity of the Seikhs, 
who had just heard of the murder of our olliccrs at Mooltan and conspiracy at 
Lahore, began to be looked on with suspicion. The Seikh soldiers, who at first took 
umbrage at this, were restored to good humour by good management and having 
the drilling of the levies assigned to them. The force at this time consisted of 
five troops of horse artillery, one bullock battery, three regiments of Seikh and 
three of Affghan infantry, two regiments of irregular infantry, two of dragoons, 
and about 1000 Goorcharas as retainers of the Chiefs — in all about 6000 men with 
36 guns. Major Lawrence, like his brother politicals, was perfectly well aware of 
the danger of permitting murder to go unpunished, and the tendency of the Seikhs 
at all times to indulge iu violence, and combine for the purposes of insurrection, 
where the slightest hope of impunity existed. It was well known from tho be- 
ginning, as lias repeatedly been stated, that oar great difficulty lay in guarding 
ourselves against tho animosity of the Khalsa troops, fonr times defeated by our 
armies, and now stript of all the power, consequence and consideration, which 
they formerly enjoyed when thoy ruled supreme almost over government and 
people ; — and tho outstation politicals, ono and all, so soon as they became aware 
of the state of matters at Mooltan, warned tho Resident at Lahore that the only 
hope of maintaining tranquillity and order lay in the adoption of the most prompt 
and stringent measures with the insurgents. Major Lawrence in particular 
stated that ho saw no reason to apprehend the spread of disaffection if that which 
had already made its appearance wore dealt with immediately, but that ho could 
not be answcrablo for tho consequences of delay. So soon as Moolraj found 
that there was nothing for him but to mako the best of the position lie bad 
assumed, and that tho vacillation and procrastination of the British Authorities 
presented an excellent opportunity of stirring np the Seikhs in all directions, lie 
sent a messenger to Cabool to work on tho supposed antipathies of Dost Ma- 
homed, and stir him np to a descent on Pcshawur, which he was promised as a 
reward for his services. Tho Dost declined entering .on any terms with tho 
insurgents, and the ambassador took his way down tho passes and proceed- 
ed on his mission around Pcshawur. Hero his attempts to cxcito tho troops 
and people to disaffection, were detected early iu July, and he him- 
self seized and placed in confinement. Sultan Mahomed Khan was at 
this tiino supposed to bo but ill-disposed to tho existing order of things; 
but so orderly were tho people, that tho Chiefs were of their own accord somling 
in tho full amount of revenue due by them , instead of waiting, as was their wont, 
to have it extorted at tho sword’s point. As tho tidings of oach successive resolve 
and countor-rcsolvo of tho Authorities gained currency, a fovcrisli ami unquiet 
feeling began to exhibit itself through tho districts. The fact in many spread tho 
impression that some great general commotion was at hand; and the determination 
of llio Connnander-in-Chicf, which about this time became known, to permit no 
operation to bo began earlier than October, ami no army to take tho field less than 
30,000 strong, led to tho belief that we were afraid, and wero aware that the Seikhs 
wore strong and powerful, and tho danger to be apprehended from them groat. In 
fact, tho consequences which invariably follow pusillanimity, in this case niado their 
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appearance : the courage of our adversaries rose as ours fell, and their desire to 
rise ripened into determination just as th^y saw our purposes to defend ourselves 
and punish them on the spot becoming “ sickled o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
The Ilazareh countrv was the first place in which this unlucky state of matters 
showed itself. Chuttur Sixgii, the father of Sucre Singh, — in charge of the 
Durbar troops then near Mooltan, anl one of the most unscrupulous of the Seikh 
Chiefs, — was Governor of the country — a wild, turbulent, and mutinous district, 
which had originally been given over to Goolaub Sixgii but was afterwards res- 
tored bv exchange for another province to the Durbar. He was an old, confiden- 
tial, and intimate, friend of Goolaub Singh, and, like the other Seikhs of Attock, 
was much chagrined at the loss of power an l consequence sustained by them an 1 his 
brethren under our administration. Their High Priest was at this time said to have 
absolved them of their sins, so as to secure them heavenly bliss iu cose of death : 
and they had resolved to steal DnuLLKEr Singh from Lahore, release him from 
all engagements with us, and set him up by their owu arms an independent Seikh 
Sovereign. Captein Abbott, of the Bengal artillery — distinguished for his 
intrepid jonrney from Herat by Ivhiva and Moscow to St. Petersburg in 1840, — 
was the officer in political charge of the district, under Major Lawrence at 
Peshawur. A considerable detachment of Scik.i troops was employed within the 
province. About the end of July, Colonel Canara, commanding a holy of 
artillery, wrote to C iptain Abbott apprising him of the unsatisfactory feeling 
beginning to make its appearauco, and requesting that provision might be made to 
meet any emergency that might arise. The bearer of the letter, suspicions of its 
contents, placed it in the hands of Ohuttctr Singh in place of conveying it to its 
destination. Oa this, Sultan Mahomed, general of artillery, was directed by 
Ciiuttur Singh to order Colonel Canara to bring his guns to a place appointed 
by the chief. Canara declined compliance until the order should be confirmed 
by Captain Abbott.* Ciiuttur Singh sent a strong body of meu to enforce 
obedience, when Canara, in en favouring to fire on and drive them off, was cut 
down or shot by his own men. The first accounts of this which reached the capi- 
tal occasioned but little alarm, and it was looked on as one of those rows amongst 
the troops so common before we took charge of the country, — when blood wa3 so 
recklessly shed, and when the officers themselves frequently provoked the outrages 
from which they suffered. Captain Abbott, with Lieutenant Robertson and 
Air Ingram, were at this time at Jeereeknt. beyond the reach of the malcontents. 
Major Lawrence was at once made aware of what had occurred, and informed 
that the object the insurgents would in all likelihood first seek to attain would be 
the possession of Attock — a strong fortress on the bauks of the Indus commanding 
the ford aud reals to Peshawar. On the 31st of August, Major Lawrence was 
made aware that CnuTTUR Singh with all the troops he could collect was with- 
in six miles of Attock, in which Lieutenant Nicholson had command, and that in 
the coarse of next day or tho one following, the place would very likely be invest- 
ed ; and he begged that reinforcements might be sent him withont delay. Maho- 
med Oosman Kkan — for a short time Vizier to the Shah Soojah — had jnst been 
dispatched. Lieutenant Herbert was ordered to follow instantly : he joined Ni- 
cholson on the 1st September. 

The garrison at Attock now consisted of above 1003 men — all stout A Afghans, 
whose courage and fidelity it was believed might be entirely depended on, — with 
eight guns, and a three months* supply of provisions. Chuttcr Singh had ap- 
proached, ignorant apparently of the force prepared to resist him ; and not at all 
iware that before the present reinforcement from Peshawur arrived, a previous one 
ia-1 been thrown by Lieutenant Nicholson, on his way to Hussan Abdall, 
nto the town. The insurgent Chief, finiiug his purpose thus foiled, halted on pre- 
puce of permitting the Mahomedans of his force to observe the Eed, aod Boding 
harther attempts in the last degree unpromising, returned to Rawnl Pindee. 
ShctiOLSON, having thus made everything snug aud secure in Aitock, considered 

* The above is abridged from tin Bombay Telegraph and Courier. 
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that his best course was to take tho field again, and join his camp and levies, 
distant about twelve miles.* He quitted on the 1st September, the moment 
Herbert arrived. Four days afterwards we find him at Killa Seraie, closely 
watching the insurgents. Having heard that Ciiuttur Singh liad packed his 
heavy baggage away with a view of proceeding to the relief of the troops held 
in check by Abbott and Robertson in the Ilazareh Country, Nicholson deter- 
mined on attacking a Seikh detachment in the Margulla Pass, so as to distract the 
attention of the rebels in the neighbourhood, and prevent them thinking of 
assisting their brethren at a distance. On the 5th September he attacked a Boorj or 
Fortalice, defended by forty matchlock-men, but was foiled in his attempt to 
capture it. After a long and obstinate struggle, during which Nicholson 
himself was wounded by a blow on the head from u stone, and Col. Biiood Singh 
was at one time believed to have been killed, had been maintained, Ciiuttur 
Singii with bis whole force arrived in person, and succeeded in relieving the gar- 
rison in the town, and compelling its assailants to retire. Next morning, (Oth 
September,) tho tower was destroyed by tho insurgents, who now relieved of ob- 
struction, made a forced march on Hurreepore,ten miles east from Torbelaon the In- 
dus. Chuttur Singii had left his heavy guns behiud him at Rote Seraie. Ni- 
cholson lost not a moment iu starting in pursuit, in hopes of frustrating tho 
purposes of his opponents. A forced march of great length, and performed with 
unusual rapidity, threw him between the insnrgent chief and the troops 
which it was his object to relievo. Abbott made a similar march for tho 
same end from another quarter. He took up a strong post in the hills on the 
line of the advance of the insurgents, and the only two roads by which the 
Seikh guns could pass were thus guarded against them, Their .time was 
improved by the enemy in securing means of advance other than their 
weapons could supply. The troops having been bought over, the insnrgeuts 
advanced, and the troops under Nicholson and Abbott took to their heels before 
the enemy could reach them even with their camel-guns. The officers caused tho 
soldiers who were faithful to him to fire on the fugitives : for a moment their flight 
was checked by this, to be renowed with double co’erity tho next day 
Goolaub Singh having been applied to for assistance, sent two regiments of 
Seikh troop3 to our aid : those on reaching the sceno of action went 
immediately over to the enemy. Ciiuttur Singii now (9th September) 
encamped at Nowashur, where ho remained for several days, the 
Gondia brigade, now relieved from blockado, having joined him. Tho 
Chief here found himself at tho head of six regiments of infuutry, probably 
5000 in all, 000 horsomcn, and sixteen guns. Abbott, with Lieut. Robertson 
and Mr Ingram, returned to Narra. Nicholson, now abandoned by tho bulk of 
liiS infantry, retired on Futteh Jung, with a detachment of horse. Hero he was 
in communication with Rajah Deena Natii, who had bceu sent out from Lahore 
with a view of endeavouring to bring about some arrangement amongst the Ilaza- 
relis, but finding his efforts vain, roturned to the capital on the 10th. The chief 
source of alarm now was, that Ciiuttur Singii might proceed in the direction of 
Peshawur, aud manage to seduce the troops from their allegiance. To prevent 
this, orders were given by Nicholson to have tho boats at Attock destroyed and 
tho ford guarded. Further reinforcomcnts were thrown into the fort, and do- 
ling those arrangements a boat containing a serjeant of the Sappers and Miners na- 
med Denton, with fuur of tho sepoys belonging to bis Corps, a brother of 
ICaiiim Khan, on his way down to Attock, and fifty or sixty Afighans, struck 
upon a rock some way abovo the ferry, when fourtoen persons were drowned. 
The news of tho defection of Siieru Singh from Goueral Wnisir’s force 
on the 14th September, and the consequent raising of tho siego of Mooltan. now 
began to spread on all sidos, and to produce tho utmost mischief everywhere. 



• Delhi Gazette , to which paper mid its correspondents wo nre indebted for nine-tentbs of all 
tb o information embodied hi these narratives, so far us tho runjuub und Upper rrovincea are 
concerned. 
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The dispatch of troops from Peshawnr in the mid lie of December 1847 to re- 
duce the turbulent provinces of Bunnoo and Tank, lias already been mentioned 
(page 35.) These had been froui the time of their arrival quartered in the country, 
which seems to have been brought into subjection with very little trouble indeed. 
They amounted to some 5000 men with six guns, under the command of Colonel 
John Holmes, of the Seikh service. Fgtteh Khan* Tawana, a man of ener- 
gy and talent, bnt stained, like most of the Seikh Chiefs, with crnelty, and sur- 
rounded by enemies, was appointed governor of the province : a fort called 
Dliulleep Obur had been built by order of the authorities as the head-quarters of 
tho local government and army. Ou the 19th September the unhappy tidings 
from Mooltan reached Bunnoo, and the spirit of insubordination began immedi- 
ately to shew itself. On the 2)th, the troops rose in open mutiny, and declared 
themselves for the insurrection. They first attacked Dhulleep Ghur, and murdered 
the governor and commander of the forces. They next proceeded to join the in- 
surgents, but apparently at a loss to which particular section to attach themselves, 
they kept the field for a couple of months, and at length appeared in the camp of 
Shere Singh about the cud of November. Strange to tell, while the Durbar 
force, which had been sent seven months before to bring the refractory Afighans 
into ‘objection to the Lahore authorities, now appeared in the field against their 
lawful sovereign, a strong detachment of AfFghans from the very country they 
had reduced, were fighting stontly on onr side under Edwardes before Mooltan. 
About this tine the tidings which had overthrown their loyalty reached 
Peshawnr, and threatened to be productive of effects not less momentous 
thau it had been at Bnnnoo. On the 4th September, Major Lawrence 
was informed that the residency was to be attacked by the Seikh regiments 
at that station in the course of the night Having set spies in the cainp, 
it was considered prudent, from what was observed by them, to secure all the 
artillery : over one party companies of trustworthy infantry where placed: the 
Mahomedau commander of the other gnve his men to understand that the first 
sign of misconduct lie saw amongst them he would salute them with a few 
rounds of grape ; and the assurance proved snfuoient to keep them at peace. Ju*t 
after this, the Sultan Mahoxied Kiian began to be suspected: he made on the Cth 
arrangements for the dispatch of 300 females of hi3 household to Ivohat, and the 
opportunity was considered a favourable one by Major Lawrence for the re- 
moval of his family to Lahore. He seems, however, to have changed his mind on 
this matter, and for the next fortnight everything remained in a sfate of tranquil- 
lity. It was at the same time bruited abroad, that the Seikhs were ou terms with 
the AfTghau Sirdars : that in the event of Dost Mahomed assisting the iusurgents, 
the provinces beyond the Indns seized by IIunjeet Singh would to restored to 
the Ameer, and that Sultan Mahomed Khan would once more be made governor 
of Peshawur. Well aware that iu a crisis so delicate, no reliance whatever could be 
placed on those around him, and deeply impressed with the extreme inexpediency of 
permitting the malcontents to commit themselves by open acts of insubordination 
against the government, Major Lawrence applied in August to the Resident for a 
strong detachment to be sent against the insurrection in the Hazareh country, which 
might then have been crushed in the bud. A force of 50 JO men under General 
WnEELER were in the beginning of September accordingly ordered to bold them- 
selves in readiness : on the 2 2nd they were directed to move without a moment's de- 
lay. But the Commander-in-Chief was again unfortunately referred to, and as 
the graud scheme of a campaign in the cold weather with his excellency in person 
at the head of 30,000 men, had now taken full possession of his mind, any minor ar- 
rangement by which a project so stupendous might have been upset, was at once 
discountenanced ; and Wheeler's force, when all but on their way, were ordered 
to stand fast, and the officers at outstations left to manage as they bc*t might for 
themselves. On the evening of tho 2 1st, the news of the raising of the siege of 
Mooltan reached Peshawnr, aud it was expected, as a matter of course, that this 
would be the signal for tho immediate defection of the troops. For two clays they 
remaiued in ignorance of what had occurred. On the 22ud, Mrs Lawrence and 
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her family started for Lahore under an escort of 500 A Afghans. Tliey performed 
the first past of their journey to the capital auspiciously, when the country seemed 
so dangerous that they were persuaded to turn off and join Sultan Mahomed 
Khan and his family at Kohat. Hero they remained for some weeks, when 
Major Lawrence and his party joined them. This however is an anticipa- 
tion. So admirable were the arrangements of the gallant officer just named, 
and so perfect was the hold obtained by him over those around him, that though 
now completely cut off from the capital, with treason and rebellion on every side 
of him, and no hope of assistance presenting itself from any quarter whatever, 
everything for weeks after the tidings of Shere SiNCfifs insurrection were 
received regained tranquil around him. Had aid of any kind ever been sent him, 
we should in all likelihood have had no further defection on the frontier, and no 
gigantic campaign to commence after the last of our great victories were won. 
This view of the matter, now verified by fact, was entertained beforehand by 
almost every one save thoso chiefly concerned in entertaining it. On the 28tli 
September, two regiments of Seikh cavalry, and oue of infantry, were inspected by 
the Resident. Though warned beforoliand that tli o occasion would be taken 
advantage of for his assassination, ho rode about amongst the troops, and set them to 
rights wlieu they blundered in their exercise, just as he would have done had he 
been at the head of his own regiment within the British dominions. Two native 
officers were put in confinement for having gone to pay their respects to an insur- 
gent chief on returning from leave : and an emissary from Mooltan detected tamper- 
ing with the men was hanged at once. Ever since the 4th of September, when dis- 
affection was suspected, ho had kept possession of the Seikh guns, which remained 
in Affghan charge. The perfect self-reliance in his resources thus manifested by^ 
Major Lawrence, and his determination neither to truckle nor temporize, had 
the effect desired. All promotions were made and rewards conferred through his 
hands, and his absolute power to honor the deserving or disgrace the unworthy, 
was felt by every one. 

Colonel Bnoor Sinchi and five other officers of rank were said at this time to 
liave-offered to quit the insurgent camp and join us. .The proposal was closed with 
at once, — our policy being to break up the confederacy by any means and to show 
the confederates how little they could trust each other, and how much more they 
had to gain by adhering toms than by opposing ns. The success of Cuuttur 
Singh was the first severe trial the fidelity of the garrison at Peshawnr had en- 
countered: the next was the defection of the Bunnoo troops : the third the treachery 
of Siiere Singh and raising of tho siege of Mooltan. The advance of the lnstuaiued 
Chief — who left Mooltan on the 9th (vide page 22) — on tho Salt Range, and 
threatened junction of the three great bodies of insurgents now in the field, 
proved too much for them. On the morning of Monday the 23rd October, 
accordingly, the whole of tho Sikh portion of the forco broke into open mutiny, 
and on the following night, about nine o’clock, the Mnliomedan regiment of 
Colonel Mere Jungee, the ono on which Major Lawrence mostly depended 
for support, fired on tho residency, and wero followed by the artillery; and us the 
report of the cannonade would quickly have brought down the Seikh mutineers 
encamped on tho eastern. side of tho town, Major Lawrence considered that the 
time had come for vacating his position, and that he could do no further good 
by remaining. About an hour after the commencement of the attack, the 
Resident and Lieut. Bowie mounted, and with Mr Thompson (the apothecary) 
and his wife, under an escort of fifty Affghan horso, moved out to the gate at the 
south. All the l’unjauhco companies inside the rosidoticy compound were turning 
against them, and it was with some difficulty they got out at all. Five minutes 
more mid they must have fallen into the hands of the enemy. Tho whole party 
arrived in safety at Kohat about 10 a. m. ou tho 25th. 

Thoro are few things obsorved with more sanctity amongst the Affghaus than 
tho virtue of hospitality : so long ns a stranger enjoys tho .shelter of their roof, his 
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person is sacred— lii^ defence against his enemies as much the concern of the host 
ns if he were a member of the family. Trnsting to this, and to the very deep ob- 
ligations under which Sultan Mahomed Kuan had been laid by us, no appre- 
hension whatever wns entertained of treachery or falsehood. The character of 
the Barnckzye Chief had been too favourably viewed by us. Chcttcr Singh 
having secured Peshawur, now moved to the southward : his outposts were at one 
time reported to have crossed the Jhelnm and moved on the Chenaub; and Sul- 
tan Mahomed Khan, in defiance of all obligations, placed the English guests 
in the hands of the Seikhs as prisoners. Here they remained from the middle of 
November till the Cth March, when they were restored to us at tiie time the Seikh 
Chiefs themselves surrendered- Nor is it easy to divine the reason why their cus- 
tody should have been coveted, unless it was that ultimately Major Lawrence 
miVit be required to be employed, as be afterwards actually was, in ncgociating 
terms of peace : the others probably might have been looked on as hostages for the 
safety of the lives of any of the Seikh Chiefs who might fall into our hands. Ni- 
cholson with his horse had now moved to the south and taken possession of the 
strong town of Ramnuggur on the Cbenaub : as Shere Singh moved up from 
Mooitan, and Ciicttur Singh hastened to descend from the upper country, he 
proceede l to Lahore, and returned shortly after to Ramnuggur, where the service 
he rendered the Commander in-Chief was so notable that a separate memoir of his 
proceedings might be written with advantage. Abbott still continued to maintain 
himself in the Hazareh Country, being the only one of all onr outpost officers who 
kept Ids ground to the last. 

Meanwhile an event as inauspicious as unexpected had occurred. Dost Maho- 
med with his son and Chiefs, aud a large body of A fig bans, had descended the 
Ivhyber Pass and proceeded tore-occupy Peshawnr. How so fearful a blunder as 
this should have been committed by a Chief throughout life so highly famed for 
sagacity and foresight as the Ameer of Cabool, cannot as yet be explained. 
Peshawar had originally been a part of the Doorannee Empire: it was over- 
run by Rcnjeet Singh in 1819, but finding it too troublesome a possession 
to be incorporated with his dominions, Barnckzye Sirdars had been suffered 
to rule over it, while a sort of nominal snpremacy and moderate tribute were 
all the Punjaub ruler claimed. In 1837 the provincial capital fell by fraud 
into the Seikh hands, who thenceforth resolved to rale with a rod of 
i:on that which they had with so much difficulty secured. It was the 
determination of Dost Mahomed to recover this, which led to the Affghan 
war, — we having most unaccountably interfered to protect the robber in the en- 
joyment of the prey he had seized, and to prevent the rightful owner from re- 
covering his own. It has already been stated that the insurgents had at an early 
period of the season offered to restore the provinces beyond the Indns to the Ameer 
of Cabool provided be would join their cause, and that at first the offer was 
declined. The Affghan* now descended into the plains, but did not join the Seikhs : 
they seemed at one time disposed to assist ns, and, uncertain how to act, employed 
their time according to the instincts of their nature — in plnudering all and sundry. 
A few of them are said to have fought at Cliilli.inwalla on the 13th January : 
a largo body of them were opposed to us at Goojrat on the 21st February. Thev 
now moved down the Indus, and their brethren in Attock, seeing, as they thought, 
the star of England on the wane, could no longer resist the temptation to frater- 
nize. Whish had been six months before Mooitan, which still held out: the 
Commander-in Chief at the head of 20,000 men had rested for two months ou tha 
Chenaub, as if afraid to advance. Seven years were insufficient to wipe out the 
memory of Cabool. On the 6 th November the gates of Attock were thrown 
open : ‘Herbert escaped with difficulty. The Afghans entered the town, 
plundered the merchants, violated the women, aud inflicted insult and disgrace, 
aud excited astonishment everywhere. 

In thus bringing this section of onr narrative to a close, we have been compelled 
to depart somewhat from the strictly chronological order of events : the subjects 
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to bo disposed of were of comparatively so small importance that it appeared 
better to got rid of them at once than to leave them and return to them in tlio 
midst of more stirring and important events. And here we may be permitted to 
remark how brilliant and how successful has in general been the career in India 
of young men left untrammelled and in perfectly independent command, in 
comparison to that of our hoary veterans armed with the resources of the State, 
but loaded with the fear of responsibility the forms and encumbrances of 
elevated office imposed. 

The subject of boy-politicals overruling the measures of Majors-General, is a 
favorite theme of ridicule. As for their youth, they are geuerally as old as 
was Alexander the Great when he conquered Persia — as was Nelson when 
he commanded a fleet — Pitt when he was Prime Minister— Napoleon 
when he conquered Italy — Wellington when he won Assaye — or Byron 
when ho wrote u Chiltle Harold.” The most illnstrion? commander of 
his time might at the age of three score and ten shrink from perilling 
his fame at a second Waterloo, and our armies would be none the less 
secure of earning laurels were they led by men who had other qualifications 
to boast of than this — that “ they took lessons in the art of war in Spain ” 
or Belgium, and for a third part of a century had slept on their laurels. 
How strikiugly do the achievements of Edwardes, Lawrence, Nicholson, 
Abbott, and Herbert, contrast with those of Gough and Whish l Should we 
have had a Ramnuggur, a Chillianwallah, or a raising of the Siege of Mooltan, 
to deplore, had any of the young men we have named held supreme authority ? 

With much nepotism and jobbery, and multitudes of incapables put forward on 
the score of interest, the bulk of such appointments as those wo have named are 
made on considerations of capability: a man of spirit and activity left absolutely 
to his own resources, without control and with little to alarm and everything to 
stimulate, is almost sure to rise to eminence. When men see regiments and 
whole armies led to victory by two or threo English officers, a question natural- 
ly arises whether wo do not require rather to improve tho qualifications of the 
Englishmen in command in India, than to encrease their number ? IIow many 
millions might be saved were merit exclusively made the ground of advancement ? 



The Jullundhur Frontier. — It will be romemberod that by the Treaty of 
February 1840 the Seikh Territory betwixt the Sutlej and the Beeas, known by 
the name of the Jnllundlmr Doab, was coded by the Durbar to tho British Go- 
vernment. It consisted partly of healthy mountain land, well suited for the cau- 
tonments of European troops, partly of fine fertile plains near tho banks and at the 
junction of the rivers, yielding in all a rovonue of above a quarter of a million. In 
this province some 8000 or 10,000 British troops were quartored.* Till nearly the 
end of September the most profound tranquillity prevailed in the district ; nor does 
any one of the malcontents against whom Brigadier Wheeler was afterwards em- 
ployed seem to have had any connection with tho gonoral insurrection within th® 
Lahore dominions, or any view of aiding tho insurgents. Tho time was a dis- 
turbed ono, and the opportunity it presented favourable for unquiet spirits rais* 

• Th® following statement of tlio position of our troops on the Frontier in the month of 
September is given by a correspondent of tlio Mofastilitt. Though wo cannot vouch for its 
accuracy, it lias ©very appearance of being correct : — 

“ Wero tho wholo runjanb to bo in a state of insurrection, vrha* In tho name of patience 
would le matter to us, uxeept ns bearing out the prophecies made by you with so much 
boldness in iHtti? 

“ There aro now, as I understand, some twenty- five thousand men whom a few days would 
concentrate, 1 ,0u0 of those being actually in and around (he city of Lahore. A powerful re- 
serve of 12,( 00 men is available from the Hill Stations and Ihnbnliah, boasting of a strong Kuro* 
poan force. In short, three weeks would givo the General taking tho field about double the 
force with which Sobraon was fought, when tho SclUhs were unbroken in spirit and possessed a 
powerful Artillery, — whero tho British troops had a dangerous river in their front aud no 
reserve in their rear. 

“ Assume the very worst. — that every Funjabee is ready to strike homo to get rid of British 
rulo : is it nothing, I would ask, that we have u really good lino of operation, .’17,000 disposable 
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ing an nproar amongst the people. Early in September various unsatisfactory 
syinptoni 3 began to make their appearance- On the mountain frontier of the Doab 
to the north-west of Jullundhur, the Chief of Noorpoor on somo grouud of real or 
supposed offence, began to take the opportunity of giving us annoyance. Ram 
Singh, son of the Vizier of the Noorpoor Rajah, who had been himself impri- 
soned for malpractices in the management of the affairs of the state, was for some 
time a follower of the Gooroo, whose achievements have already been detailed 
(Page S3.) Onthereverendchief enconnteringdifficulties which causedbis followers 
to abandon him. Ram Singh returned to the Jullundhur, and collected a body of 
followers at Pathen Kote. HU first adventure was an attack on the Custom House, 
where two individuals were killed by him. On the tidiugs of this reaching 
Iloosheearporc, Mr \V. Saxdes, the civil authority on the spot, set out with Capfc. 
Davidson and a detachment of Horse in quest of the delinquents. Major Fisher 
with a party of Irregulars and a company of the 20th N. I. immediately followed, 
and joined the rest after a march of forty miles, accomplished in ono day. The 
marauders were found in a place of considerable strength ; they were immediately 
attacked, and put to flight. The advantage was followed up with the utmost 
promptitude. On the loth farther reinforcements joined. A reconnoitring party 
were sent out on the lGth with the Commissioner, who on thetr return to camp 
were waylaid and attacked by about forty of the enemy. These were dis- 
persed by the timely arrival of the escourt, but the position of the enemy was 
found too strong to be attacked withont reinforcements. These having arrived, 
a strong force, consisting of four companies of the 7 1st, one company of the 23th, 
250 men of Hodgson’s Seikh corps, with strong parties of the 15th and ICth 
irregulars, and. 150 of the hill Seikh regiment, were sent against him. On the 
evening of the JCth September they arrived in camp outside Noorpoor. Tho 
insurgent force was encamped on a low spur covered with thick jungle, surround- 
ed on three sides by the dry bed. of a river : it was accessible only by rnde paths 
traversible by ono man at a time. On the fourth side it was connected with the 
hills by a narrow ridgo of jungly broken ground, with thick coppice and 
brushwood on cither side. The attack was planned by Major Fisher, and 
most gallantly carried ont by the troops. Parties forced their way up tho steep 
on all sides, and met on its summit. The insurgents fought with the ntmost 
courage and coolness, loading and firing as they retired. They were completely 
ronted and defeated, leaviug, out of 250, betwixt fifty and sixty killed and 
wounded behind them. Fifteen prisoners were taken — the leader escaped. Wo 



troops, including some *,000 Europeans, without taking into aceouut Meerut or Agra? Such 
is the case. I give the figure* as nearly as I can at this mountain *tation, without the power 
of consulting returns. 

Lahore, If\000 men, including 2,300 Europeans. 

Ferozepore, 6,t00 „ „ l,0i0 

Jullundhur, \ 

Loodhiana, : / ... 

Mukkoo, r »» i» 1,300 ,, 

I’hiiloor ) 

Hill Stations, 

Umh all i, ...... ,, J 1-.000 ft ji 4,000 » 

, . „ 23,000 „ „ sicoo 

“ I enumerate the European regiments, to prevent the charge of exaggeration. 

Her Majesty’s l>th, ...I T , 

„ 53rd, ) Lahore. 

•> 29th, Kussowlie. 

» 6 ,& t, Jullundhur. 

ff 32J, Umballa. 

ITonorable Company’s 2d European*, Subathoo. 

Her Majesty's lird Dragoons, Umballa. 

»* Hth ditto, , .*.... Ferozepore. 

** Tlj e European Artillery at the various stations will fill up the number above stated. 

‘ On paper therefore we have some 3,000 men. Say that wre conld take the field at onco 
with 7,000 Europeans and 20,000 Sepoys, and 1 think it will bo allowed that there is no cause 
ior very great alarm. 

** Such an army is enough to conquer India novo — much more to pat down an insurrec- 

tion in the runjuub, though it should extend from the Sutlej to Pe»h»\vur.’* 
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liad one man killed and eight or ten wounded. The rebels were so hotly 
pursued that it was found convenient for them to disperse, their chief having 
been severely wounded and narrowly escaped capture. 

A detachment sent out from Lahore, consisting of part of Skinner's horse, a 
party of the 2nd irregular cavalry, and two guus, together with the 4Cth N. I., 
crossed the Ravee on the 7th Oct. They were in pursuit of Urjun Singh, a noted 
freebooter, who had entrenched himself inside the fort of Goojranwalla, and bade 
defiance to the Durbar. They had hardly crossed the river when information, 
w T as received that the object of their quest had fled; and they were ordered to 
bivouac for the night Instructions were next morning received from the Brigadier 
that the cavalry should push on for the stronghold of the freebooter. This they 
reached on the 9th, and immediately mined and blew up the building. 2 he cavalry 
were accompanied by Mr Cocks. The whole party returned to Lahore on the 
1 1th — the mounted portion of them having traversed eighty miles of ground in four 
days, and been at one stretch nineteen hours in their saddles. Had there been a 
bridge over the Ravee, or any other means of crossing the river rapidly, Urjun 
Singh would in all likelihood have been made prisoner. There is a fort belonging 
to this rebel, and another to Lall Singh, who had also fraternized with Ciiuttur 
Singii, about two marches across the Beas in the direction of Umritsir. For the 
reduction of these, Brigadier Wheeler, with a force consisting of the Gist foot, 
7th cavalry, 2nd irregular horse 3rd troop 1st brigade horse, and 4th company G h 
battalion foot artillery, with No. 19 light field battery, and the 3rd N. 1., crossed 
that river on the 12tli : the following morning they reached the fort of Rungrungnl, 
aud for four hours continued to batter the walls w ith their artillery. The fire 
was again resumed in tho evening, and the following morning (14th) it was 
discovered that tho enemy had evacuated it under cover of the darkness of the 
night. It was found to be a mud fort of considerable strength, surrounded hy a 
ditch. A considerable quantity of grain was secured in it, bnt neither guns Hor 
ammunition <Tf any kind. Our loss was one man of the 2nd irregular horse killed, 
and a few wounded. The town. which lay a short distance in front of the fort, 
was in the possession of the Guide Corps when the brigade reached. They had 
been joined by a few additional guus ou the 13th from Boodee Pind> and four 
eight-inch mortars had been ordered by tho Brigadier's dcsiro to be furnished them 
from Phil lour. These having arrived, the fort of Moraroe was proceeded against, 
when on tho 2Gth it was found that tho enemy had decamped on our approach. Both 
forts were destroyed, aud Wheeler, relieved from further anxiety, proceeded to 
make arrangements for crossing tho Ravee about twenty miles above Lahore, to 
place himself in communication with tho Grand Army then assembling. On tho 
1 8th November, when the brigade was hastening rapidly on to its destination, orders 
were received to mako all haste to joion Campbell and Cureton, thou threaten- 
ed by the enemy. The order arrived at 10 o'clock at night, when the troops were 
reposing after a sixteen miles’ march : next morning at two they were on their way, 
when, after a rapid march, they received orders tohnltnnd await further instructions. 
On tho 21st they wero countermarched, and after two days' marches of eighteen 
miles each they approached tho fort of Killawalla, — two of tho three strongholds 
against which they had been sent having been found evacuated. When within 
six miles of tho enemy, tho 7th light cavalry, the 2nd aud 15th irregulars, with 
Swiney's horse artillery, wero ordered to push on at once, ns there was reason to 
apprehend nn attempt being made to escape : tho 3rd N. I., with tho horse battery 
and bullock guns, followed as rapidly as they could. In half an hour they reached 
the fort. The 7th light cavalry were sent to securo tho northern, the 2nd and 
15th irregulars tho southern, .side : tho horse artillery drew up oil tho westeru faoo. 
A large body of the onomy now endeavoured to escape : they were rapidly 
pursued: tlioy asked for no quarter, and mot with none — 200 wero left doad on tho 
field, Tho rest of the force having now arrived, the fort was regularly 
invested. About 3 r. M. tho artillery opened, nt a distance of 250 yards 
from tho wall, and tho battering continued till sunset : a sharp fire from 
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the fort was maintained all night. The bulk of the garrson escaped under 
cover of the darkness: 3o9 in all were suppose! to have fal’en. We had one 
man killed and six wounded. The audacity of the enemy had now reached 
its height, an! every robber hold at once became filled with a garrison. Ju3t es 
the operations we have mentioned were in progress, Brigadier Penny had crossed 
the Idavee on the 22nd November, escorting the heavy artillery and engineer 
train. He procee led in the direction of Rnnringgiir, where the grand army re- 
posed under Ijord Goccn, after the f-ital skirmish in which Cureton and Have- 
lock fell, till the 2uth, when lie received orders to make a movement on the left 
to attack the fort of JuM»er. supposed to be the headquarters of Utter 
Singh. The detachment diq>arclied on this crrnnl orsi'ted of two field guns, 
two irregular corps, and two companies of native infantry. On our artillery 
opening fire the garrison sued for terms : these were refused, and they marched 
ont and laid down their arms. Utter Singii with 3000 men were sail to have 
left foil days before, — s’xty men only remaining to mako a shew of defence : the 
fort was blown up, the village plundered, and houses burnt. This duty performed, 
the detachment returned to camp. Ram Singh having once more male hu ap- 
pearance in the Jullundhur, Wheeler's force was again sent against him : it was 
now fiually disjoined from the Grand Army, and continued on separate duty until 
the end of the campaign. With these rapi 1 sketches close oar notices of all the 
lesser affiirs and contests of parties in which our troops were engaged for tho 
season, and we must now introduce the Commandcr-iu-Chief of India and the 
Grand Army of the Punjaub into the field. 



SECTION V. 

A urgr army at length ordered to take the fidl under the persona! command of Lord Gocait. 
— Troops mwj fro n Feroz jpore.— Bri lge of tho Rave* attickel b the Seikhs — Troop* 
cross anl encamp— Pash oi t war Is the Chen mb. — Brigadier CotP3ELt. takes command.— 
Lor 1 Gacau reaches Lahore — J jins the force 21 st N jremher. — Reconnoisince — Unhappy affair 
of 2 In 1 November — Col inels Ccrstox an ! IIwelocx kille 1. — Thackwell's flank movement — 
Fards found impassable — Attache l by tho Soikhs — Prevented pursuing them by protecting his 
own reinf irceunuts — LardGouo i crosses tho Chanaub. — Troops pu>i on and encamp —Po- 
sition of our army —Battle of CUilUanwalU— Consequences 



In the preceding Chapter we have carried on the history of the affairs at the 
various outstations considerably beyond the point at which we must now tako np 
the second general liue of our narrative. These had so little to do with, and bore 
so lightly on, the grand arrangements under the Commander-in-Chief, aud are so 
slightly affected by them, that it lias been deemed batter to get rid of the bye-play, 
and dispose of the minor characters, before the great actor appears on the stage, 
that the grand business of the bloody drum may be proceeded with without inter- 
ruption. As already repeatelly stated, the Commander in-Chief, if universal 
rumour is to be believed, on first learning of the murder of our politicals, stated 
that no railirary demonstration should be made against Mooltan till the close of the 
hot season, and that when the cold weather set in he wonhl himself take the field 
with 30,03 J men, and reduce everything to order The statement, which at the time 
seemed almost incredible, has been so Fully verified by after plans, that no doubt 
of its having been made can now be entertained. * The receipt of the intelli- 
gence of the succc^ of Edwardes and Cortlandt au l the Doudpootras on the 
10. h June, placed matters in a totally different aspect: it was quite clear that 
without cavalry or guns an irregular force such as they had at their disposal had uo 

* i’ue tun mm' u au extract from lae letter of oaa of the must d.stuigaished of the 
heroes of Mooltan : — 

M I quite laugh when I hear men say the Comm \nder-in- Chiefs Policy was to wait till the 
eo!d weather. — as if arebel.ioa coul 1 be put ofF iike a eba npagne tiuia, with a three-cornered 
note, &c ,to any date agreeable to the host. Lord G ’s fiat * we will wait till October would 
have passed enrrent when accepted by Moolraj on the back, thus : ‘ I consent -Mo jlraj' t 
and countersigned by all the evil spirits in the Punjaub — 4 So do ice !* “ 
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chance of doing more than maintaining tluir position : if this could be managed, 
it was much ; the risk was, that they might be taken at advantage or unawares, and 
destroyed. Edwardes .stated the amount of reinforcemeut that was deemed 
necessary, and the Resident on receipt of this seems immediately to have ordered 
the Moveable Brigade at Anarkullce, 3000 strong, with twelve guns, to proceed 
down the Ravee, while auother brigade was to descend the Sutlej with the Siege 
Train from Ferozepore.* At the same time the Resident sent a statement 
of his own arrangements, with the requisition of Edwardes, to Lord Gougit, 
with a request that it might bo complied with. The Commander-in- 
Cliief declined tho responsibility of # moving troops in the hot season, though ho 
had two rivers at his command, by either of which they might have been trans- 
ported to the neighbourhood of the scene of action ! On the 11th July an extraor- 
dinary council was assembled at Calcutta, — the most extraordinary ever held since 
tho battle of Plassey, — to debate whether the heroic irregulars who had already 
unaided achieved a series of illustrious victories should have any assistance or 
not f The conclusion arrived at seems to have been unprofitable : the vcfercnco 
aloue had occasioned the loss of a month, when minutes were precious. While 
the question of reinforcements or none was being debated at Calcutta, the news 
of another victory under the walls of Mooltan (1st July) appears to have reached 
the ears of tho Resident at Lahore, and softened the resistance of tho Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Ou the same day on which the singular council abovo 
referred to assembled, orders were received at Lahore J for two brigades to move 
direct on Mooltan with the least possible delay. They marched under Wiiisii a 
fortnight afterwards, and tho details of their movements have already been 
given. (Pp. 12-14.) 

The intelligence of the raising of tho Siege of Mooltan on tho 14th Scptembor 
reached Bombay on the 24tli, accompanied by a requisition for troops ; and so prompt 
were the measures adopted that next day the details of the army abont to assemble 
at Roreo were made known, tho Commauder-in-CIlief and Staff hastened to the 
presidency from the Deccan, and every arrangement was proceeded with with the ut- 
most celerity and success. The Commander -in-Chief of India was at Simla when 
the unhappy intelligence reached him on the 19th, and he issued orders immediately 
for the formation of an extra brigade at Ferozepore. Colonel Cureton was di- 
rected to assemble a cavalry brigade at tho same station, — both forces, as was 
supposed, being destined for the immediate relief of General Whish. They wero 
in readiness by the 1st of October, and might have been under the walls of Mooltan 
by the 20th. Colonel Eckford was directed to take command of an infantry 
brigade, and to march for Mooltan from Ferozepore on tho 2nd October ; 
ho was almost immediately afterwards instructed to stand fast till further orders. 
After an unaccountable delay of more than a fortnight, Eckford’s Brigade receiv- 
ed orders on tho 10th to march on the following day to reinforce Wiiisii. The 
‘native infantry regiments wero ordered to bo eucreased by 200 men each, tho 
augmentation thus effected amounting to about 10,000. 

The force at Ferozeporo at this time consisted of Colonel Lane’s troop 
II. A., the 0th regular and 12th irregular cavalry, tho 32nd and 69th 
N. I., with tho threo corps of Brigadier Eckford’s brigado (tho 29th foot 
and 31st and 5Gth N. I.) Captain Kinleside’s battery, tho 2nd Europeaus, 
and the 70th N. I., wero expected on tho 13th and 14th. Warner’s troop 11. A., 
witli the 5th cavalry, had proceeded to Mnmdoto, cloven miles to the southward ; 
the 1st cavalry bad been sent out to Mukkoo, where they arrived on the 12th. 

* As we como now to statements likely to be disputed, wo must be more minute than we 
have hitherto been with our references to authority. The above is given by a corresponded of 
tho Englishman writing from Lahore — It is endorsed by tho Friend of Indus 13th July: wo 
have no reason to question its accuracy. 

f Friend of Indii , 20th July. The Friend of India is so cautious, ami generally so well In- 
formed, that this most extraordinary statement may, wo should think, be received a# fact : tho 
Intelligence of tho victory of 1st July reached Calcutta on the 1 Ttli • 

| Delhi Qazclte , July 19. 
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The 3r 1 dragoons and 9th lancers were expected about the 21st, when the whole 
of the cavalry were ordered to march out to Kussoor. Boob Singh, who had es- 
cape 1 from Mooltan, arrived at Lahore with fifty troopere on the 24th, and Anoop 
Singh had come in to General NVhish’s camp ; both had been carried across to the 
fortress when Siiere Singh deserted. The other Chiefs who joined ns were receiv- 
ed with the utmost marks of respect at Lahore. The following extract from the 
Delhi Gazette of the 23tli October shews how matters stood at this time at Lahore 
and Ferozepore. The report as to the near approach of Chuttgr Singh proved 
wholly without foundation : his troops ha l never crossed the Jhelnm,anl were not 
within a week’s march of the Chenaub, but the rumonr that they were at hand 
seems to have been sufficient to alter the whole aspect of our affairs: — 

i{ Definitive orders to march reached Brigadier Eckford on the 18th, and the 
brigade, or at least the greater part of it, proceeded on its way to Mooltan 
on Thursdiy the 1 9th inst., after an unaccountable delay of nearly three 
weeks. H. M. 29ch foot did not march, it being considered that four European 
regiments, two now there an 1 two coming from Bombay, ought to be sufficient 
for the siege of Mooltan. The brigide therefore consists only at present of 
the 31st and 5Gth regiments N. I. ; accompanied by detachments for II M. 10th 
and 321 foot, amounting to about 130 men. It is understood that the 29th foot will 
be attached to auother brigade, and that the native corps to be withdrawn from that 
wi’l be sent after the Brigadier, in charge of the additional ordnance and stores, for 
which carriage will hardly bo completed before the 3 1 st. These additional gnns, 
viz. two 13-pounders, two 24-pounders, an 1 eight 3-inch mortars, will proceed in 
charge of Lieut. C. A. Weelwright, as officiating deputy commissary of ordnance, 
and be accompanied in all probability by the 70th I., now belonging to the 4tli 
brigade of the second division of the Army of the Punjaub. Captain Kinleside's 
battery, instead of being sent with Brigadier Eckford, lias been posted, with the 
remainder of the G3th, on the island in the Sutlej between the two sections of the 
bridge, while Captain Dawes’ (No 17) light field battery has marched for Mooltan 
with three reserve companies already mentioned, viz, the 1st, 2nd, and 4th Com- 
panies of the 4th Battalion, with the Heal Quarters. The following Artillery 
officers are present with this battery and the companies : — Major Horsford, 
Cipiaiu Dawes, Lieutenants Holland, Dickson, and Goodridge ; Surgeon 
Tritton ; Lieutenants Ross, Simson, W. F. Cox } Maynr, ani Boswarth. An 
nccession of teu artillery officers, besides one to follow with the additional siege gnns, 
will be very welcome to General Wiiish. Brigadier Eckford also takes with hiai 
two compauies of pioneers out of four that reached Ferozepore ou the morning of the 
19Ji. — Brigadier-General Cureton had at first taken up a position at Ivhoonda 
Ghat, but subsequently crossed the Sutlej, and eucamped in the neighbourhood of 
II. M. 3d Dragoons — All our correspondents dwell on the extreme confusion that 
prevails at Ferozepoor in consequence of the previons want of preparation ; carriage, 
bearers, gras*, and food, are all become equally scarce. The Government contem- 
plated, indeed ordered, the assembly of an army under any circumstances, so far 
back as June, and the gradual collection of grain, when it might have been purchas- 
ed at any place within 100 miles of Ferozepore at from 40 to 43 seers, and of the 
requisite amount of cattle, though it might have seemed expensive, would have 
been extremely advantageous to Government. XJnler the most favorable circum- 
stances as to prices, it is reasonable to suppose that Government would have gained 
something by the laying iu of a stock, as the assembly of an army with its multi- 
tudinous catnp-fullowcrs must at all times greatly euhance the price of food ; but 
when, as has now been the case, natural causes have arisen to increase that price 
three aud fonr fold, it may easily be imagined what the difference to Government 
will bo. Let ns make a rough calculation and shew what has been in all probability 
actually lost by the want of foresight. The number of men to be assembled at Fe- 
rozepore amounts more or less to 2)^000 men. Their camp-followers will exceed 
1 Oh, 030, but we will take them a v that figure. The army will probably remain em- 
bodied at or near Ferozepore for three months at least : the supp’ies will have to he 
derived from thence and its neighbourhood The quantity of grain required 
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to feed the number of men indicated, will be 3.000 maunds daily, or 90,000 maunds 
for three months. At 30 seers per rupee, for which or even less the grain might 
have been purchased on an average three months ago, the cost would have been 
Rs. 1,20,000 ; now it will be nearer four lakhs. This item may be taken as a sample ; 
bhoosa, grass and gram, or such other food as may bo provided for horses, will be all 
equally dear, and entail a proportionate loss on the Govt. H. M. 3d L : ght Dragoons 
left their encampment at Khoondu Ghat, on the morningof the 20th inst , crossing 
the Sutlej to a new camp about three miles from the right bank of the river, making 
the force on the other side, one of Dragoons, two of-Lt Cavy (5th and 8th.) two 
Troops of 11. A (Lane's and Warner's), and the 12th Irrcg. Cavalry ; and an ad- 
vance movement was to be made towards Kussoor as soon as the whole force at Fc- 
rozepoor may be in sufficient strength to keep up the communication. Some fatality 
would certainly seem to hang over Col. Eckford s Brigade. At a late hour last 
night we received intimation that. in consequence of the near approach of Chuttur 
Singh, whoso advance guard had, according to authentic information, arrived close 
to Wuzeerabad,* Sir Fred. Currie had deemed it expedient to call for rein- 
forcements from Ferozepoor, and had communicated his wishes by an extraordinary 
express that reached Ferozepoor on the morning of the 21st inst. It was believed 
there the whole of the Cavalry and Ilorse Artillery across the river would push on 
at once, and known that Col Godby’s Brigade, consisting of the 2d Europeans, and 
the 56th and 70th Regts. N, I., were immediately under orders to cross (they were 
to march from Fer< zepoorlast Monday morning,) while a messenger was sent off to 
Mundotc, to recall Brigadier Eckford ! Fortunately 11. M. 9th Laucers, and the 
whole of the Meerut Horse Artillery, with a Light Field Battery, reached the sta- 
tion on the morningof tiie 2 1st, so that the place of the troops supposed to have been 
moved forward could be immediately supplied.” 

It now became known that a vast army was about to assemble at Lahore under 
the immediate command of Lord Gougii in person. It was to consist of five Euro- 
pean regiments, (5000), with sixteen corps of native inlautry, (12,000,) six regi- 
ments of cavalry ^3000), ni ie troops of horse artillery, five field batteries, or in all 
about 20,000 men with 80 pieces of ordnance : it was afterwards raised to some 
24.000, with above 100 mortars, howitzers, and guns The destination of the 
troops under Cureton and Eckford was now wholly altered, — the latter 
was recalled when some marches on his way, — and Lahore instead of Mool- 
tmi named as the place of rendezvous for the vast force just assembling. 
Thither they accordingly proceeded without del i y, followed at intervals 
by the other detachments of the army. A bridge of boats had by this time been 
constructed over the river Ravce close to Lahore, which after its completion was, 
strauge to tell, left almost wholly unprotected a small detachment of Seikhs of size 
sufficient to provoke, but not to ward off, attack, being all that was left in clnrge. 
Accordingly on the evening of the 23rd Oot. a party of some 20 J or 300 marutiders 
attacked and defeated the Durbar guard lit the futher end of the bridge, seizing 
on fifteen or twenty light field pieces (zmnboorucks,) and setting fire to the bridge. 
Three of the boats were burnt, and serious mischief might have followed but for the 
prompt arrival of a party from the 14th dragoons. The accident having been re- 
paired, and due precautions taken, Brigadier Godby’s brigade crossed on the 28th, 
and encamped about a quarter of a mile beyond the river in a line open plaiu with 
a dear space in front. It consisted of Lane’s troop of horse artillery, the 0th 
light cavalry, the 2nd Ear. L. I., and 70th N. I. An alarm was given a few 
hours after they had encamped that the enemy were at hand. Cavalry were sent 
out to scour the country, but no one was found — the report was groundless. Tho 
camp was directed to bo entrenched, and all duo precautions against surprise or- 
dered to bo taken : two horse artillery gnus, a troop of cavalry, and a company of 
European and another of native infantry, were desired to be held at nil times iu 
readiness to move out lit tho shortest notice. On the 2nd November the mounted 
forces under tho immediate command of Brigadier General Cureton crossed the 



This report, no Rim* Cue n on was concerned, turueJ oiu inaccurate. 
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bridge and encamped at Shadaree. They consisted of a troop of European and 
another of n; tive horse artillery, the 3rd dragoons, the 5th and 8th light cavalry (the 
latter bad crossed with Colonel Godby on the 23th Oct.), and the 12th irregular 
horse. On the following day, 3rd Nov., Eckford’s brigade, which had been 
thrice nnler orders for Mooltan, and thrice had been recalled, crossed and encamp- 
ed in the neighbourhood of the rest. It consisted of a light field battery, the 1st 
comp ny Gth battalion artillery, and the 31st and 5Gth N. I. The whole force 
thus wit! in the week assembled beyon l the llavee amou ited to 7000 men, con- 
s sting of one light field battery, three troops of horse artillery, of which one 
was European or 400 altogether, with 24 guus; one regiment of dragoons, 
G00, and another expected, 1000 in all; two regiments of regular and one 
of irregular cavalry, 1500; with 1000 European and 3000 native infantry. 
The whole of the troops enumerated had been pushed forward from Fe- 
roze]»ore, where the strength of the garrison was brought up by advances from 
behind. The Lahore garrison of 8000 or 10,000 men was not included in the 
“ Army of the Punjaub,” but maiutained its position as formerly. There were 
already, therefore — including Brigadier Wheelers force, and the Mooltan 
army previously treated of — very nearly 3G, 000 regular troops within the dominions 
of IOhclleep Singii. with alxmt as mauy auxiliaries forming the force under 
Edwardes and Cortlandt and the Daudpootras at Mooltan, the Mahomedan 
(3000) troops at Peshawur, aud the contingent (5000) of GoolaUB Singh, — with- 
out taking any account of those of the Durbar On the 3rd Nov. the army, now 
commanded by Brig. Genl. Coreton, received orders to advance in the direction 
of Wnzeerabad, Eckford’s brigade alone remaining to guard the bridge. The 
14th dragoons joined them, and Uie whole force rested the first day at Baoiee, 
fourteen miles from their previous position. On the 4th they had a march to 
Goojranwal’.ah of twenty miles, over a dry, barren, sandy country. On the 
way at a distance they saw the appearance of a body of men, which they supposed 
to be the enemy, and immediately gave chase. For five miles some 2000 mounted 
troops were seen at a gallop or hard trot across the country: when it turned out 
that it was a portion of the friendly troops under Lieutenant Nicholson on their 
way towards KamTiuggur that had been mistaken for insurgents. On the Oth, the 
tidings of the fall of Peshawur reached them. They pushed on to Dadus:-bing- 
ka-Killah, betwixt Wuzzeerabad aud Hamunggur, sixteen miles from each, and 
there awaited some way from the Chenaub the arrival of reinforcemeuts. They 
had in the course of their advance experienced no molestation, aud seen no enemy, 
the villages appearing for the most part deserted. On the Dili, Genl.CuKETON chang- 
ed ground to make way forEcKFORD's brigade, expected on the following day,as wed 
as with a view of keeping a fine opeu plain, in front for the reception of the enemy 
in case they thought fit to advance. On the llih, Hrigadier-General Campbell 
arrived from Lahore, briugiug with him the 3Gth and 4Gth N. I. He had just 
been appointed to the command of the 4th division of tue Army of the Punjaub, 
to consist of Wheeler’s brigade, now also ordered up, with two regiments under 
Col. Hoggan. As senior officer with the force he immediately took conunaud, 
Brigadier Cureton falling back on a division. Btigadier Pope was rapid'y ad- 
vancing with a large addition to the mouuted portiou of the force, consisting of 
three troops of horse artillery, H. M 9:li Lancers, uearly 700 strong, with the 1st 
and Gth light cavalry, or above 1GQJ in all. They crossed the Kavee on the 12tli, 
and reached camp wiJiout accident or molestation on the 19th. The Cominauder- 
iu Chief liiuiself arrived at Ferozepore on the 5th, and, after three days’ st iy, 
started for Lahore, where he arrived on the 13tli, aud cnc.mipcd at Auarkullee, 
leaving the 5th and Gth brigades, commanded by Colonels Mountain aud Pen- 
NYCU1CK, at Meean Meer. lie had been visited by the Maharajah aud chief 
men of the Durbar, but excused himself from detention on the score of haste, 
lie crossed the llavee on the lGth, and moved on Piud Dad-ka kote on the 17th : 
thence entering the llechna Doab, he took commaud in person. He reached 
the Chenaub on the 21st. He was accompanied by the pontoon train, aod followed 
by the heavy guns. 
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On the 1 2th, Brigadier Wheeler's force, 4909 strong, now the 2ml brigade of 
the 4th division of the Army of the Punjaub, crossed the Raveo at Bnttnee Ghaut 
on the direct road from Battala and Emeenabad. The Brigaie proceeded with- 
out interruption or annoyance, and reached General Campbell’s camp on the 18th. 

On the 15th, the brigade of Colonel Pennycuick, consisting of H. M. 24th, and 
tho 22d and 25th N. I., crossed the Ravee, with Major-General Sir J. Thack- 
well, and the head quarters of the third division of the Army of the Punjaub. 
On tho 16th, the head-quarters of the second division followed, under Major- 
General Sir W. R Gilbert, with Colonel Mountain's brigade consisting of II. 
M. 29th, with the 13th and 30th N. I. 

Tho Grand Convoy left Ferozepore on the 15th : it was escorted by the 3rd 
and 9th irregular cavalry, and 15th and 09th N. I. With these were two 24- 
pounders, eight 18-pounders, two 8-inch howitzers, with a number of lesser mortars 
and t) aud 0-ponnder gnns. 'ibree elephants were harnessed to each of the heavy 
guns, and did their work to admiration. There were a^out eight hundred bullock 
carts loaded with ammunition, a hundred rounds being allow ed to each gun, with 
a vast quantity to spare. The keep of the elephants with the force cost about 
£18 a month each, horses about £3-10, camels and bullocks about £2 

Meanwhile Gen. Campbell, abundantly reinforced with all kinds of troops, on the 
approach of the Commandcr-in-Cliief with head quarters changed his campon the 
17th, moving from Dadun-Singli-ka-Killah down the river to Allipore,a village 
within eight miles of Ramnuggnr, at which latter phree the enemy were still said 
to be in force. General Cureton had been fired upon on tho lGth on reconnoi- 
tring Allipore, which was sail to be occupied by a strong body of Scikhs : the 
dragoons were ordered out, and a conflict was expected, when it was found that 
daring tho night the enemy had found it convenient to decamp. A heavy fire of 
artillery was at the same time heard beyond the river, the cause of which was not 
known. On the morning of tho 19th, General Campbell, accompanied by two 
light guns, a squadron of PL M *s 14th dragoons, and another of the 5th light 
cavalry, proceeded on a reconnoitring expedition in the direction of Ramnuggnr, 
passing to the left of Allipore. The Brigades of Pope aud Wheeler had both 
joined : those of Peenycuick and Mountain, with the Commamler-in-Chief, 
were close at hand. His Excellency having taken the command in persou on 
crossing the llavce, forbade all attempts to bring on an engagement with the 
enemy till he arrived in camp.* 

The Connnander-in-Cliief joined the Army of the Clicnaub ou the 21st of Nov, 
—tho force immediately under him amounting to 22,008 men with very nearly 
109 guns.t The enemy at this time were posted on the opposite bank of the l iver, 
which was commanded by a concealed Seikli battery of twenty-eight gnns. They 
lmd a few days before boen joined by the Bunnoo insurgents, which brought up 
their strength to about 30,000 men, with thirty-six guns: an island in tho middle 
of tho stream was occupied by a detachment of the insurgents, while a strong body 
of them, amounting to about 4909, mostly cavalry, were in or around Ramnuggnr, 
a large town some miles to tho left and front of onr camp. Early on the morning 
of the 22nd, a detachment consisting of 11. M.’s 3rd and 1 4th regiments of Light 

• Ttio following was t lie force then in the lieWl : — 

Horst Artillery. — 'iv& troop 1st brigade, 1st, ‘2nd, 3rd, mid 4th troops 2nd, and 1st and 2nd 
troops 3rd brigade. 

Foot Artillery.— Nos. 5, G, 10, and 17 light field batteries; 1 -.t, 2nd, and 4th Companies 
4th, 4th company Gth, and 1st company 7th, battalions, 

European Dragoons —3rd, Gth (lancers,) and I llh. 

Nutivc Regular Cavalry — >st, f.th, Gth, 7th, and 8th. 

F'ulive Irregular CavaVy.— 3rd, 7th, yth, aud 1 2th. 

European Infantry —It. M.’s 2*th, 2yrh, and G st foot and 2n l Kuropenn L. I. 

Native Infantry. —3rd, 13th, iMh, 20th, 22nd, 25th, 30th, 31st, 3ath, 4fuli, < th, 52nd, 5Gtb, 
(Gth, and 7t»th 

t Subjoined is an abstract of the force at this time engaged in the Punjaub, with tho Reserve 
ordered to AMcmtdo at Sirhind. From this U wl.l appear that wo bud at. this moment 44,000 
British troops within the Country of the Five Rivers, -or nearly as many as Her Majesty can 
comtunn 1 within the Four Seas of Britain, Of these above 12,OtO were Kuropenn regulars We 
ha 1 marly HiU pieces of ordn nice with the Commander-iii-Chief, and about as many at Mooltnn 
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Drag.; the 5th and 8th regiments Light Cavalry, and 1 *2tli Irregular Cavalry; two 
troops of Horse Arty. (Duncan's and Warner's); two Field Batteries (Austin's 
and Dawes's;) and two Brigades of Infantry, those of Brigadiers Godby (2nd 
Eur. Regt-, and 70th N. I ,) and Hoogan (II. M.’s Gist Foot* 3Gt.li and 4Gth N, 

1 ,) were ordered to proceed on reconnoisanco It was broad daylight when they 
reached Ramuuggur, where they were halted about a mile from the river until 
arrangements could be made for an advance towards its banks. The artillery, 
supported by II • M.'s 3rd dragoons, were extended in front, and the batteries of 
the enemy, strongly posted on the further bank of the river, opened so soon as they 
got within range. The main body kept out of their reach The 14th dragoons 
were first posted behind a strong fortified enclosure, and so remained for above an 
hour while the firing was in progress. The artillery seemed to have been impru- 
dently pnshed on in order to reach the enemy, who were now crossing up to tho 
waist in the river, and the Soikli tiro became so hot that they were compelled to 
withdraw, leaving a gun fast in the sand and some tumbrils behind them. The 
Seikhs, who had for a time been dispirited, shortly afterwards re crossed, and 
were seen carrying away the gun as a trephy — a considerable party having once 
more crossed the river. The cavalry had beeu pnshed on, and were now posted in 
an open plain, behind a clnmp of trees, w itliin range of the enemy’s guns. After 
having remained iu this new position for a couple of hour3, orders were received 
from the Commander-in- Chief to attack tho Seikhs the moment an opportunity 
presented itself. About t\v<J o'clock a body of them, said to have been about 4000 
strong, were seen on the ground occupied by our artillery during the morning. 
An A. D. C. from the Commander in-CIiief redo up and reiterated tho 
orders his excellency had shortly beforo given in person. Colonel Cureton, 
a3 cautious as he was l rave, wa3 averse to any movement which mast draw the 
whole weight of the Seikh artillery on the troops as they advanced, accompanied 
as it mnst be by heavy loss, followed by no results worthy of the slightest 
risk. The order having been given, something require 1 to be done, and Havelock 
and his troopers were impatient to msh on the foe. A body of the enemy at last 
appeared, which Cureton said might be attacked ; but no sooner were the cavalry 
on their way than it was seen that they had taken the wrong direction, and were 
about to throw themselves on a dangerous position and a force far too strong for 
them, and Cureton exclaimed “ that is not the body I want,” and galloped off 
to recall them. The 3rd and 14th dragoons, the 5th and 8th light cavalry, and 
Holmes’ irregular horse, having been put iu motion, the moment they shewed 
themselves beyond tho trees, moving along parallel to the Seikh batteries, a furioo3 
and destructive cannonade was opened on them. The cavalry were now halted 
for a moment, and ordered to form squadrons and charge. The enemy were ex- 

— a force, in fact, which, if only tolerably handled, might have met the most powerful enemy 
Asia contained without alarm; but which, when under the Coramander-iu- Chief of India, was 
checked, foiled, or thwarted, at every turn I So has it been with Lord Gough in every one of 
his Eastern campaigns— a General only through the force of the poetic fancies of the despatch- 
writers. 

RETURN OF ALL THE TROOPS NOW’ IN TI1E FIELD IN THE PUNJAUB 
AND AT MOOLTAN, INCLUDING THE RESERVE AT SIRHIND. 



Grand Army . Men, 

Pioneer*.— ’st, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th, companies 400 

Artillery, Hone.— 1st. 2nd, 3rd, (European; and 4th (Native) troops 2nd brigade, and 1st 

and 2nd troops (European) 3rd brigade in all 36 guns 4S0 

Artillery , Foot.— 1st aud 3rd companies 1st battalion (European) ; 1st, 2nd, and 4tli, com- 
panies 4th battalion (European); 1st company 6th battalion (Euro. 

pean) ; and 2nd and 3rd companies 7th battalion (Native).. 610 

Dragoons — H. NL’s 3rd, 9th, and Mth 1,500 

Cavalry, Regular —1st. 5th. 6th, and 8th „ 1,800 

Cavalry, Irregular — rd, 9th, 1 itli, and 12th 1,500 

Infantry , European —II M *s 24th, 59th, and 61st foot, and 2nd European L 1 3,200 

In/intry, Xutive -13th, IStli. 2cth, 22nd, 25th, 3Cth, 31st, 36th, 45th, 46th, 52nd, 56th, 

69tb, and 7 th lt,2C0 

Total 21,020 
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RESULTS OF THE RECOXNOISANCE. 



pccted every moment to give way as our troops came thundering on, but not a man 
of them flinched, and, alter for an instant receiving us» they opened with the utmost 
coolness to the right and left, and let us enter their ranks, wheeling on us as wo 
passed, and cutting tho men down from behind. The dragoons now found them- 
selves on the verge of a deep watercourse, filled with matchlock-men, and exposed 
to the fire of the batteries. The 3rd dragoons and irregulars were halted : Colonel 
Havelock wiili tho 14th dashed headlong at the foe, and drove them before them 
across the first branch of the stream. It ..was in vain to press matters — they had 
already gone much too far, and the troops were withdrawn. In this most bootless 
and needless affray, Colonel Cureton, the first cavalry officer in India, was shot 
through the heart, in endeavouring to recall his men. Colonel Havelock, one of 
the most chivalrous officers in the service, had his right hand severely wounded, and 
his left leg and left arm nearly cut off, and was left dead upon ilie field. Eleven 
of his men fell lighting by his side — their bodies were found a fortnight after 
decapitated. Captain Fitzgerald was mortally wounded, and soon after 
died of his wounds. The officers wounded were — Captain Gall, 14th dragoons, 
lost the use of a hand; Lieut. McMahon, ditto, severely in the neck; 
Lieut. Scudamore and Cornet Ciietnvynd, ditto; Captains Cautley mid 
Barnes, 3rd dragoons; Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander. 5th cavalry, lost his 
right arm ; Captain Kyley, ditto; Ensign G. N. IIardinge 45th N. 1 , A. D. 
0. to Lord Gough; Captain Newbold, commissariat; Captain Holmes, 12th 
irregular cavalry, shot through tho chest. About ft hundred men were either 
killed or wounded. Of course in the despatches this sad reverse was proclaimed a 
triumph 1 The troops now returned broken and dispirited to camp, wondering why 
they should ever have been desired to leave it for auy other end than a recon- 
noisanee. We had not been at all prepared for battle: our heavy artillery, though 
close at hand, had not yet arrived in camp : had we fought and won, we were not 



Lahore Force, 

A ri iHery, /Torse —3rd troop 3rd brigade (European)— Campbell's. , 
Artillery, Foot.— 3rd company Oth buUaliou (European) — Barr's.. . 

Cavalry \ Irregular. — 14 111 

Infantry , European —II. M *s 53rd foot. 

Infantry, Native* — l&tli, 37th, 50th, 53rd, and 73rd 



Total., 



Artillery , Horse 



Wheeler's Force . 

-3rd troop 1st brigade (European) (Swinley’s)... 



battalion (Sissmore’s) (ali Europeans). 

Cavalry, Regular. — 7th 

Cavalry, Irregular, -2nd and 1 5th 

Infantry,— 3rd * 



Total.. 



Reserve Force. 

Infantry , European —II. M.’b l$th Royal Irish 

Infantry, Native,— 17th, 19tli, 58th, Goth, 6 1 st, and G-’nd.. . 



Total., 



Mooltan Force — Bengal Division. 

Pioneers. -2nd nnd 3rd companies . . 

Sappers and Miners — »st, 2nd, nnd 3rd compnnles 

Artillery, Horse — Uh troop 1st, nml 4th troop 3rd. brigades 



(European), and Gth company Tilt battalion (Native) 

Cavalry , Regular . — I ith 

Cavalry, Irregular. — 7th 

Infantry, European —11 M ’s 10th and 32nd foot 

hfantry, Native,— 8th, 49th, 51st, 52ml, and 72ml, 
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in a condition to have improved our victory. With all our troops collected we 
ventured not ten days afterwards to think of storming the Seikh camp till its 
occupants had withdrawn. The loss of two such officers as Cureton and Have- 
lock was a severe blow, when it was considered that they had been exposed and 
had fallen to no purpose. But this was nothing to the impression created by the 
bad luck attending them at the very outset of the campaign, and the depressing 
effect of perceiving that the very first movement make by the Chief whose presence 
in the field had always been the harbinger of frightful carnage, was a stupendous 
and inexplicable blunder.* 



Mooltan Force — Bombay Division. 

Sappers and Miners —1st and 4th companies 200 

ArtilUrv . Horse —3rd troop S) 

Artillery, Foot -3rd company 1st battalion (European), 4th company 2nd battalion (Eu- 
ropean), I st and 2nd companies 4(h battalion (Native) 320 

Cavalry, Regular. — 1st Lancers . 450 

Cavalry, Jr teg ilar — Detachment Jacob's ScinJe Horse 50) 

Inf nit y European.— II. M’s Goth Rifles, and 1st Fusiliers 2 009 

Infmtry, Native. — 3rd, 4th, 9th, and 19th...... 3,200 

Total 6,750 



Grand Total 4 J ,^C0 

GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF EACII ARM. 

Pioneers 560 

Sappers and M : nert 411 

Artillery , Horse 6 S 0 

Artillery, Foot 1,490 

Cuv dry , Regular 4,651 

Cnn'ry, Irregular. 4, >00 

Infmtry , European 8.90 J 

Infantty, Fative 2*, GOO 



ABSTRACT. 



Grand Army (Lord Gough) 

Lahore Force (Brigadier General Wheeler) 

Wheeler's Force (Brigadier Wheeler) 

Reserve Force (General Sir D. Hill) 

Bengal M >oltan Force (General Wbish) 

Bombay Mooltan Force (Brigadier Duudas ) . 



Total 49,020 
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5^00 


2120 


5460 


750 


2240 


4510 


6750 



Grand Total 12130 36293 43020 

• The following details of the troops at Ramnnggur was published on the 26th of Novem- 
ber : — it seemed intended to remind them how he tie they had to fear if numbers could give 
courage— we believe that the intimation that Lord Gocgq had rejoined the Supreme Council 
and General Ljttler taken command, would have been worth a reinforcement of ten thousand 
men. It was afterwards said that, when the Seikhshad at Chiliianwalla nearly made a prisoner 
of the Comander-in- Chief, they were ordered on no account to capture or injure him if either 
could be avoided: nothing so much tended to advance the Seikh cause a* hi* continuance in 
command. 

Head Quarters, Camp Ramnnggur, 26th Nov. 194L 
The following revised detail of the troops Lyming the Army of the Punjaub is published for 
general information : — 

DETAIL. 

Abtillerv. — Divisional Staff. — Brigadier General J. Tennant, commanding, Lieutenaat II. A. 
Olpherts, Aide-de ; Camp, Lieutenant and Brevet Captain J. Abercrombie, Deputy Assistant Ad- 
jutant General, Captain C Ilogge, Commissary of Ordnance, Lieutenant P. Christie, Deputy 
Commissary of Ordnance,* Lieutenant H Tombs, Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General 
Brigade Staff, — Brigadier G. Brooke, C. B., Lieutenant C. V. Cox, Major of Brigade. 

Horse Artillery —Head Quarters, and 4th troop 1st brigade, Head Quarters and 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th troops 2d brigade. Head Qnarters 1st, 2d and 4th troops 3d brigade. 

Brigade Staff.— Brigadier E. Huthwaitc, c. b., Lieutenant E Kaye ,"Maj or of Brigade. 

Foot Artillery. — 1st company 1st battalion (No. 10 H. F. battery), 3rd company 1st battalion 
(No. 17 II. F. battery) 2d corapauy 2d battalion (reserve),* 3d aad 4th companies 3d battalion, 
(reserve).* Heal Quarters and 1st, Qd and 4th companies 4th battalion (reserve), 1st company 
6th battalion, (reserve,) 2d company 7th battalion (No. 6 H. F. battery,) 3d company 7th batta- 
lion (No. 5 H. F. battery.) 6th company 7th battalion, (reserve )• 

Engineers. — Divisional Staff —Brigadier J. Cheape, c. b , Chief Engineer,* 1st Lieutenant 
A. G. Goodwyn, Adjutant engineer department, army head quarters, 1st Lieutenant P. Gar- 
forth, Major of Brigade.* 

lumtiir'd h\ tvhctoaoU ? 
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HEAVY GUNS ARRIVE. 



After so rough a handling the Commander-in Chief resolved to await the arrival 
©f the last detachment of his heavy guns and mortars On the 30th of Nov. they 
arrived in camp, and the force was now complete. The enemy were supposed to 
linmber about 20,000 men, — with 10,000 or 15,000 of an armed rabble not deserving 



Brigade Staff —Major G. B; Tremcnlieere. Brevet Major It Napier.* Captain J Glasfurd, 
Captain J R Oldfield, Captain J. Anderson, Captain B. W Goldie, Captains W Abercombie,* 
J. R Western,* 1st Lieutenants and Brevet Captains H Siddons.* A Cunningham, 1st Lieute- 
nants C B Young, R B. Smith, II. Yule, T. S Irwin. W. E. Morton J H. Maxwell* W. A. 
Croinmelin. G W. W Fulton,* A Taylor.* 2d Lieutenants A. Fraser,* C. S. Paton * T. G. 
Glover,* II. Ilyde,* S Young,* F. C Grindall,* W. W H Greathed,* W. R. Oliphaut,* H. W. 
Gulliver,* C Pollard,* C. T. Stewart,* F. R IMaunsell * 

Sappf.rs and Pioneers —1st company sappers* 2d company sappers,* 3d company sappers * 
1st company pioneers,* 2d company pioneers,* 3d company pioneers,* 4th company pioneers, 
5tli company pioneers, 6th company pioneers, 7th company pioneers. 

Cavalry Divisional Staff : — Major-General Sir J Thackwell, k. c. u and k. h , command. 

ing, Lieutenant E. J. Thackwell, Aid-de-Camp, Captain E. Pratt, Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General, Lieutenant T. T Tucker, Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master General 

Brigade Staff : — 1st Brigade. — Brigadier M. White, c. b — Captain G. Cautlcy, Major of 
Brigade. 

Corps - Her Majesty’s 3rd light dragoons Her Majesty’s Htb light dragoons, 5tli regiment of 
light cavalry 8th regiment of light cavalry. 

2nd Brigade. — Brigadier A. Pope, c. b.— Lieutenant and Brevet Captain S. F. Macraullen, 
Major of Brigade. 

Corps.— HeP Majesty’s 9th lancers, — 1st regiment of light cavalry, -6th regiment of light 
cavalry. 

3d Brigade.— Brigadier II F. Salter.*— Lieutenant E C Warner, Major of Brigade. 

Corps —1 1 tli regiment of light cavalry.*— 7th irregular cavalry.* — I Ith irregular cavalry 
4th (Irregular) Brigade.— BrigadieT J. B. Hearsey.— Lieutenant N. B. Chamberlain, Major 
of Brigade. 

Corps -3d Irregular cavalry — 9tli irregular cavalry — l?tli irregular cavalry. 

Infantry. — Divisional Staff.— First Division ‘. — Major-General W. S Whish, c b , command- 
ing * — Lieutenant A. Need, Aide-de-Camp *— Captain J C Kennedy, extra Aide-de-Cunip.* 
Lieutenant and Brevet Captain G P. Whish, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General.* — Brevet 
Major A. M. Becher, Assistant Quarter-Master-General.* 

Brigadk Staff : — 1st Brigade — Brigadier A' Hervey * — Capt. E Wiggens, Major of Brigade.* 
Corps — Her Majesty’s 10th foot.* —42th regiment of native infantry .* — 72d regiment of native 
infautry.* 

2nd Brigade —Brigadier F. Markham * — Captain A. L. Balfour. Major of Brigade * 

Corps —Her Majesty’s 32nd foot,* -49th regiment of native infantry *— 5.st regiment of na- 
tive infantry * 

Second Division.— Major-General Sir W. R Gilbert, k c b , commanding. — Lieutenant C. R. 
Colt, Aide-de-Camp. — Brevet-Major C Chester, Assistant Adjutaut-Geueral. — Lieutenant A, 
S. Galloway, Deputy Assistant Quarter. Master -Generul. 

Brigade Staff 3rd Brigade. — Brigadier J. Eckford. — Captain W ■ C. Campbell, Major of 
Brigade. 

Corps —31st regiment of native iufantry -56tli regiment of native infantry. -73rd regiment 
Of native infantry 

4tU Brigade. — Brigadier C Godby, c. n —Captain M. E Shermll, Major of Brigade. 

Corps. -2d European regiment.— 43tli regiment of native Infantry .-70th regiment of native 
infantry. 

ftth Brigade -Brigadier A S II. Mountain, c. n Lieut C E. Maedonnell, Major of Brigade. 

Corps — Her Majesty’s 29th foot — i3tli regimeut of native infantry. -3,th regiment of native 
infantry — 52nd regiment of native infantry f 

Tumid Division —Divisional Stall’. — Brigadier-General C. Campbell, c. u . commanding— 
Captain E. Hay thorne, aide-de-camp — Brevet-Major G C Ponsonliy, Assistant Adjutant- Gene- 
ral— Ensign 11 R Garden, Deputy Assistant Quarter- Master-General. 

Bkioa >b Staff -Gth Brigade —Brigadier J. Ponnyeuiclc, c. u. and k 11. — Captain C. R. 
Harris, Major of Brigade. 

Corps —Her Majesty’s 21th foot. — 22nd regiment of native infantry.— 35th regiment of nalive 
infantry 

7th Brigade.— Brigadier N. Penny, 0. n —Lieut, and brevet. Captain J. D. McPherson, Major 
of Brigade 

Corps — lstli regimeut of nalive infantry —20th regiment of na’ive infantry 69tli regiment 

of native infantry. 

6th Brigade —Brigadier J Iloggan. — Captain D C Keiller, Major of Brigade. 

Corps — Her Majesty’s Gist foot — 36th regiment of native iutautry. — -Kith regimeut of native 
Infantry 

Armv Commissariat Department. -Joint Deputy Corny -General Captain J Rauisay, general 
charge In the field* 

Assistant Commissary-Generals— Captain G- Newbolt, Field Offloe of Accounts ; Brevet-Major 
G. Thompson ; Captain F, Lloyd, Mooitan Field Force, 

• Serving with the 1st division, Mooitan. 

_ * , N * u / riie 62u d u«ulvo iafuatry will coutlaue attached to the 2nd brigade 1st divisiou until 
further orders, 
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the name of soldiery — or abont‘2000 fewer than those opposed to them * On the lab 
December, a detachment of 7000 strong 1 , under Generals Thackwell and Camp- 
bell, was directed to cross the river about three miles below Wnzeerabad, several 
miles higher up than the enemy's camp. It consisted of three troops of horse and 
one co toot artillery, the 3rd drag ons, a wing of the 5th with the whole of the 
8Ui regular and 12th irregular cavalry, the 24th and 61st foot, and the 22nd. 31st, 
36th, 4Gth, and 56th, N. 1. The detachment was provided with fool for three 
days — they were without tents or means of shelter. Misfortunes seem to havo 
attended them from the first : they meant to move an hoar after midnight, bat the 
troops lost their way in camp, and did not start till 3. From the brokenness and 
irregularity of the roads, eight hours were occupied in covering thirteen miles 
of ground, and they did not reach their destination till 11. On reaching the ford 
at which they were intended to have been crossed, it was found by the General to 
be so difficult and dangerous that he considered it better to move on to YVuzeerabad, 
twelve miles higher up, and twenty-five from where they had started. Thrco 
hours were expended in surveying the ford just referred to, within a few miles of 
which the whole army had for nearly six weeks been encamped f : the second ford 
was not reached till after snnset! ! Here sixteen boats had been secured by the 
enterprise of Lieutenant Nicholson, anl a passage was effected on the evening of 
the 1st and moruing of the 2nd. It ha i been agreed that so «oon as the 
flanking detachment was known to be in motion down the further bank of the river, 
operations should commence on this. In the Coin:nander-in-Cliief s camp the whole 
of the 1st December was spent iu anxious expectation of hearing the guns of the 
advancing party, who it was conjectured must have got astray. The 9:!i Queen’s 
lancers, with the 1st and Gth light cavalry, were ordered to move ont at daybreak to 
bo in readiness to co-operato with those on the other side : as day drew on they 
returned to camp. On the morning of the 2nd, so soon as the Commander-iu- 
Chief became aware that the troops had crossed, our batteries near Ramnuggur 



Deputy Assistant Commissary. Generals. — Captain G. B. Red lie — Breret-Lieutenunt-Colonel 
J.G. W. Curtis, executive charge Cora ninler-i i Chiefs canp; Brevet-Mijor E- R. Maiu.var- 
ing, Gth Infantry Brigade; Captain J. G. G j rrard. Oommiss iriat D»pot, Raman 'gur. 

Sub issistant Commissiry-Generals —Captain T. F. H ibiar, field d»pot ; Lient. C- C Robert- 
son, Mooltan field f >rco ; B revet- C iptain J. Turn a r. ditto; Lie it. F. C Tomb 3 , ditto; Lieut. W. 
Williamson, Uli infantry brigade ; Lieut. E. J. Simpson, 1st cavalry brigade 

O Rotating Sub- Assistant C >raraissary-GeueraU. —Lieutenant II Itinsay. field depot; Lieut, 
J. E. Gtsirell, 2n 1 cavalry brigtle; Brevet-Captain T C Birch, artillery division ; Captain 3. 
B. Fad ty. 3rd infantry brigade ; Brevet. Captain G Gordon, 5th ditto ; Lieutenant W D Bishop, 
7th ditto ; Lieutenant II C James, stkd.tto ; Lieutenaut J I. Willis, Cap tain J. Cooper, Mooltua 
field force. 

Pay Master, Captain C- Campbell. 

Iu oh-arge militiry chest. M)oliau field force, Captain C. Cheap*. 

Deputy Judge Advocate General. Lieutenant E. B. Johnsou. 

Biggage Master, Ensign (uuattache li S Douglas. 

Superintending Surgeon. Senior Surgeon C Kenny. 

Ditto ditto, Mooltan field force, Surgeon T.E. Dempster. 

Fiell Surgeon. Surgeon J. McRae 

Medical Store-keeper, Assistant Surgeon F. D:>nglas M D. 

Ditto ditto, Maottan field force, ditto J. C. Graham, 31. D. 

Post Master, Captain J Lang 

Ditto, Mooltan field force. Lieutenant F. 31 Martin. 

Chaplain The Reverend W. J Whiting, a. it. 

Provost -Marshals. Serjeant Mijor S Bull; Sergeant Mijor W. Hills, Maoltnn fiell fores. 

Deputy Provost Marshal, Acting Quarter Master Sergeant R. Crux, Artillery division. 

Ditto ditto, Sergeant J. .McEwea, Cavalry division. 

D.tto ditto, Sergeant R. Gibbiis, 2n 1 infantry division. 

Ditto ditto, Sergeant 31. Foley, 3rd infantry division. 

Assistant Baggage Mister. Lance Troop Sergeant Major J. Ryatl. 

By order of the Right Iloable the Coramiader-in. Chief. 

Pat. Gaast, Lieutenant Colonel, Adjutant General of the Army, 

• As these statements might otherwise seem incredible, we beg to state that they are taken 
almost verbatim from the despatch. 

t One almost blushes to record the enormous exaggerations contained in the despatches. Th* 
Commander-in- Chief sets down camp-followers as soldiers, and mentions more fighting men 
than exist in the Punjaub ! If unlike X.ipoleon in other warlike matters, we copy him closely 
euyngh in the Gazette of despatches. 
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THE SEIKIIS ATTACK TIIACKWEIX. 



opened on the enemy, but so well were the, Seikhs protected that, though our 
practice was excellent, we were unable to silence their guns. In the course of the 
day the enemy found it convenient to retire about two miles from the bank of the 
river; and there being now no opposition, the Cominander-in-Chief in the course of 
the night pushed forward his guns to the bank : a sufficient number of the enemy 
appears, however, to have remained over the 3rd to prevent us from making any 
attempt to cross, — the cannonade and demonstration being continued. It now 
appeared that our purposes had been penetrated. Our attempts to effect a surprise 
were frustrated by the blundering at the ford. The troops were so knocked up 
with a twenty-two miles’ march and exposure during the whole of the day, with 
nearly as much before them, that they were compelled to rest as soon as they had 
crossed. They were without tents or covering, and remained where they had en- 
camped till 2 r. M.'on the 2nd, when, after having dined, they advanced in order 
of battle, marching till dusk. Godby's brigade had been directed to cross six 
miles above the Commander-in-Chief's camp so soon as he could co-operate with 
the troops on the other side, — Tiiackwell being directed to halt and cover their 
passage. The Pontoons were found useless , and the Seikhs, who had all this time 
been preparing to reccivo us, re-assured by the halt about four miles from their 
camp, moved out to the attack. Tiiackwell had proposed commencing opera- 
tions at 11 A, m., but finding a detachment of Seikhs had been sent to prevent 
Godby from crossing, ho required to seud out a party to their assistance, and so 
became entangled with his own reinforcements. About two o'clock a smart 
cannonade was commenced by the enemy, when an attempt was made to turn botli 
our flanks by clouds of cavalry. All this while wo reserved our fire, the guns of 
the enemy being still a mile off. The Seikhs uow advanced, when such a storm of 
shot and shell was opened upon them that they were compelled to retire. Day 
was too far gone, and our troops too much exhausted to follow up their advantage, 
and in the course of the night the enemy decamped and marched away. Accord- 
ing to the despatch, they fled precipitately, — a statement hard to reconcile with the 
fact that they were able to carry along with them twenty-eight heavy guns, aud 
the whole of their camp and equipments. The enemy’s force in all is said to have 
amounted to betwixt 30 and 40,000 men, of whom not more than 18,000 could bo 
called regular soldiers. The number of the enemy killed during the engagement be- 
came apparent to the British Division when they advanced on the morning of tiio 
4th, the dead lying about in heaps, aud the country teeming with wounded. Wo 
are assured that if the Gcnl.’s hands had not been tied, a dash of the cavalry must 
have secured the whole of the enemy’s guns, but why Sir Joseph should have al- 
lowed instructions, which probably did not contemplate any counter-movement of 
the Seikhs, to trammel his proceedings, when he had such a brilliant opportunity of 
seizing the Sikh guns, is beyond our comprehension. The whole of the Sikh columns 
had disappeared by sunset, and the British force took up their quarters for the night 
where they were. Capt. Warner's troop of.horse artillery lost to the extent of 4 
men killed and seven wounded. Captain Austin was so severely wounded in the 
arm that it was supposed ho would have to suffer amputation ; Lieut. Watson, of 
the artillery, was slightly wounded ; Lieutenant Garstin, 30th Native Infantry, 
wounded ; and Lieutenant Gibbins, of the 3rd irregulars, struck by a spent ball. 
The C th cavalry had one man killed and several wounded, and several of their 
horses killed and wounded. The enemy, while partly engaged on the right ilauk 
of General Tiiackwell, also made an attempt with artillery and zmnbooruks on 
the left, which it took four of Captain Warner’s guns full an hour to repel. 
Sucre Singh hiving mado a masterly and able retreat, took up a strong post on 
the banks of the Jiielum some fourteen miles in advance of Sir Joseph Thack- 
well’s camp, twenty-four miles from his original position on the Chonaub. Here 
ho fortified himself, having an ontrenched camp on both sides of the river. 1 1 is 
l’orco was now believed to amount to about30,0Dt) in all, of whom one-third at least 
were a mere rabblo of armed marauders. The Commandcr-in-CIlief had 23,000 
first rate troops, aud nearly 100 guns around him On the morning of the 4th, 
when the Seikhs wore all known to have withdrawn, the Commandor-in-Chicf 
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SEIKIIS RETIRE ON THE JIIELUM. 
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crossed the river without opposition. The Oth lancers and 14th dragoons, under 
Major-Genl. Gilbert, with the cavalry under Sir J. Tiiackwell, were imme- 
diately sent in pursuit — the only apprehension now being, amidst such dreadful 
blundering, that tho pursuers would allow themselves to be entrapped by the 
enemy. Tho manoeuvre ultimately resorted to, shewed with how small a measure 
of tactical skill victory without loss might have been ensured: but for an uninter- 
rupted series of blunders, Tiiackwell might have got into the rear of the enemy 
on the 2nd with his force still fresh, while Godby and Penny were on their 
flanks, and our heavy batteries commanded their position in front. They might 
in this case have been cannonaded on all sides, and almost extinguished on the 
spot: as it was, they fell back on a position carefully prepared beforehand for 
their reception, and bid us defiance behind their trenches. A permanent 
Bridge of Boat3 was next ordered to be constructed across tho Chenaub. 
On the oth, the bodies of Colonel Havelock and the brave men who fell around 
him were brought in and interred. From the 7 tli to tho 10th tliero were 
several falls of rain, and on this latter day a violent thunder-storm occurred. 
On the Oth a part of the infantry were moved up to the cavalry camp, two or 
three miles in advance. A fine plain extended itself in front of the new position : 
this was commanded by a large mound close to the camp, and again by a chain of 
villages in the rear, with Godby’s brigade and twenty guns in rear of the villages. 
On tho 10th, fonr 0-iuch howitzers and two 18-pr. guns crossed the river in boats, 
and proceeded towards Tiiack well's camp. By the llth, the original camp of 
the Comraander-iu-Chief at Uatnnuggur was all but deserted, there being only one 
brigade of infantry with Gilbert’s division, the head-quarter camp, six heavy 
guns and the park. On the 13th, these last were crossed over, and Lord Gough 
intended joining General Tiiackwell about the 20th. The field hospital re- 
mained at Ramnuggur with a couple of corps for its protection : it was orderod 
to bo entrenched. Major Lawrence was at this time transferred from the camp 
of Ciiuttur Singh to that of Siiere Singh : in the latter he met with the utmost * 
respect and attention. From the commencement of the war, indeed, the Seikhstook 
the ntmost care not to aggravate hostilities by cruelty or irritation — they 
treated all those with kindness who fell into their hands, and permitted 
them all, with the exception of the Lawrence party, to return to their friends. 
Attock at length fell into the hands of tho enemy. The fidelity of tho 
Aftghanshad been tried too far : when they found a British Army of 24,000 men 
afraid apparently to move beyond its lines, while their own countrymen were ap- 
proaching from tljo western capital, and treason was gaining strength on every 
side, they threw open the gates and admitted tho men.of Cabool. The captors 
are said to have plundered the towu and violated tho women, and otherwise be- 
haved themselves disgracefully. Lieutenant Herbert became a prisoner in the 
hands of Ciiuttur Singii. Captain Abbott alone now remained at large. 
Dost Mahomed continued ou the banks of the Indus, watching tho progress of 
events. It had all along been given ont that no operation of magni- 
tude would be attempted until tidings were received of tho capture of Moolian, 
though it was generally understood that so soon as Moolraj was disposed of, 
Siiere Singh would be attacked. Lord Gouon had given orders for the ad- 
vance of half tho Bombay Column and tho whole of the Bengal portion of the 
besieging force so soon as their object was gained. It is uot quite apparent whe« 
ther he meant to move so soou as theso were ready to start, or to wait for their ar- 
rival — their upward march must have occupied three *weeks, and the probability 
is, that the Commander-in-Chief meant to be guided by the chapter of accideuts. 

A fortnight longer had been spent in the operations of the siege than had been 
looked for, and our troops were becoming impatient for employment : the enemy 
were waxing audacious in impunity. Colonel Sir Henry Lawrence, who had 
reached Bombay on tlio Oth December, pushed up tho Indus with his accustomed 
celerity of movement : he joined General Wiiish on tho 27th, and remained at 
Mooltati till the captnrc of tho city on the 21 January. He then hastened up- 
wards to Ferozeporo, which ho reached on tho 6th, and was tho first to convoy to 
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the Governor-General at Mukkoo the same evening the tidings of oar first suc- 
cess. After a few hours’ stay with Lord Daliiousie, arranging the measures to 
be next pursued, he pushed on to Lahore, wliero he arrived on the morning of the 
9th aud attended the Durbar. Prom tin’s lie the same evening started for the 
camp of the Commander-in Chief, which lie reached the next night. Major 
Mackeson, agent for the Governor-General, now informed the Conunauder-in- 
Chief that tidings had just reached him of the fall of A ttock, and that it would be 
of the utmost importance to endeavour to strike a decisive blow with as little de- 
lay as possible. Lord Gough fully concurring in this view, and feeling himself 
perfectly able, as lie states in his despatch, to overthrow the Seikhs, commenced 
immediately to make arrangements for an advance. These having been complet- 
ed on the 11 th, on the 12 tli the troops marched out about seven in the morning 
from their old carap at Lussoorie, and reached a place called Dingliee, in the 
direction of the Jhelum, about two o'clock in the afternoon. They here encamp- 
ed nearly in the same order u.s at Lussoorie, only that Gilbert’s division, with 
the irregular cavalry, were in the rear. They started again next morning at se- 
ven, accompanied by all their baggage and other establishments, and inarched till- 
noon through a tolerably open country, a patch of brushwood or a few scattered 
trees here and there making their appearance. They were at this time within 
sight of the enemy, and about three miles from the front of his position. The 
baggage was directed to halt, while the troops formed lino and advanced in order 
of battle. The right consisted of Pope’s cavalry brigade, threo troops of horse 
artillery, and a light field battery, and the division of infantry under Brigadier 
General Camfbell. They now came upon onei-of the outposts of tlio enemy. 
Ten of the heavy guns, witli the horse artillery batteries, were ordered to the 
front ; when, alter a few rounds, the enemy retired leaving their tents standing, 
but carrying with them everything besides. General TliACKWgLL, with three 
troops of horse artillery and White’s cavalry brigade, had been directed to at- 
tack them on the opposite side. The column once more advanced moving over the 
ground just before occupied by the enemy. The Seikh army lay extended from 
Moong to lbissool, stretching a mile from north-east to south-west, some distance 
from the Jhelum which covered their rear, and over which a w’ell-constructed 
bridge had been thrown. Their magazines were at Rnssool, where the spur ex- 
tending from the mountains terminated, and near to which there was a narrow pass 
or gorge, well suited for a safe and easy retreat in case of reverse befalling them, 
Thejr 13 inks being both admirably secured, their centre was protected by field- 
works, which again wero covered by jungly and uneven ground. The original in- 
tention of the Commauder-in-Chief had been to direct all his strength against 
llnssool, when riot only w'ould their position havo been turned, but their stores sa- 
scriliced and their retreat in this direction cut off. It was now past one o’clock, 
—the troops had been lor six hours under arms without rest or refreshment, and 
it was resolved to encamp for the night, as it was clearly impossible to attack the 
enemy with advantage or drivo him from his position before dark. While the- 
colour-men were marking out the camp, which was, it seems, to havo been pitch- 
ed within rango of tlio enemy's batteries, a fire of artillery was opened, aud some 
of the shot fell near the Commauder-in-Chief. He now all at once, and without 
the slightest consultation with any one, changed his plan entirely, mid determined 
to leave Kussool alono and to endeavour to penetrate tlio centre of the enemy’s 
position near Moong. Without knowing nnytliiugof the nature of the ground, or 
the position or strength of Shere Singh, aud in th« knowledge that it would be im- 
possible before dark to force Ii is entrenchments or comped him to retire, and before 
any arrangement for concerted action or mutual support could be made, at two 
o’clock in tlio afternoon the order was given for n general attack under Lord 
Gough’s own immediate directions. A cannonade, which is said to have lusted 
from one to two hours, was first opened, but so well protected were tlio guns of the 
enemy which replied to ours, that we had scarcely anything but tho smoke mid flash 
to guide tho direction of our tire. '1 ho division under Campbell, in making a 
flank movement, exposed thoir own flank to a murderous cross fire from tho Seikh 
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Lotteries. The infantry were supported on the right and left by cavalry under 
White and Pope — the intervals were occupied by artillery. Hoggan’s bri- 
gade carried everything before it, storming the batteries and spiking the gnns of 
the enemy The brigade of Penn yc tick, consisting of H. M. 24th, and the 
25th and 45th N. I., had been pushed considerably ahead and were unsupport- 
ed by artillery. They suffered tremendously as they pushed on, and were at 
length ordered to charge up hill against a battery of the enemy. The acclivity 
was steep, and the distance long ; and before they reached the summit they were 
blown and exhausted. They nevertheless stormed the battery at the bayonet’s 
point, and were busy spiking the gnns when a regiment of Seikh infantry, hid in 
the jungle close by. opened so terrific a fire upon them that they were compelled 
rapidly to retire. They suffered griatly in their retreat. When they reached the 
main l ody it was found that ot t of bOO who had gone into action, H. M. 24h 
had lost 4C0, of whom nearly one half were slain — the Brigadier commanding, the 
Lieutenant Colonel, I lie Major, four Captains, and seven Subalterns, were left 
dead — ten were disabled, twenty-four officers in all belonging to a gallant corps 
having been rendered unserviceable — a casualty list long witluut precedent in 
onr wars * The native regiments suffered but little less severely. As soon as 
the brigades just named were found to be engaged, the brigade under Colonel 
Mountain was sent against what was und°rstood to be the enemy’s centre. They 
pushed on fearlessly through a brushwood jungle in the face of a storm of ronod 
shot, grape, and musketry, which swept them away by dozens. They 
stormed and spiked a battery of the Seikh gnns, when they found the 



* The followin': letter from the Lorv'oi Times gives whit seems jui authentic account of th a 
fill of Colonel Pexxyccick — it is, we believe, by General Sir W. Napier : — 

Tor late Hriquiiicr Pevxycuick -To the Editor of the Tiroes — «ir,— When an angry 
sen*e of disaster in war pels possession < f the public mind, th* army engaged i« judged In 
ma-s and condeinnrd a* a detested body, pariirnUr in»t*nce* «*f virtue bring disregarded la 
tt«e general feeling of mortificaMnn Tins m no' good. llert l*m co-oei out clever when 
fortune hears h»idly than when she i* favourable ; i* is then i f a maimer nature. timr** ci<»s. 
lened and purified for immortality Permit m*. then. llirou.*h ymir j-mrnaL, t«> i*i ve the world 
n statement of the touching < iictimslanre* attending the dentil* of » t» - se Inlrep-d s< |diers, 
Brlgsi'ier P»*nnycu»rk and his self-dr voted heroic son. in the lecrnt battle on He Jhelum, in- 
troducing it by n rapid sketch < f »he General's pre»i«ns service*. He emered the ar-» y ia 
lsu7 Ilia first csmpalsn was in Jar* in ISH ; and he was w-unlel sev-rely, having fought so 
well ns io draw f trill the puhlic ap^roha inn of Sir Simu-I Auchtno'y and the c* ehr*ed «'ol. 
Giileapie. In 1811 he was at ihe etrrming of Ujokjo Ken* In ISIS, having command of a 
small detachment, tie displayed such skill and courage, de'ening an immense body of it stir. 
gei't- 1 , Miat ka > bi»in*d Mie thank* of the Commander-in. Thief aud ihe G ve omen! of lava, 
and «he public approba'i >n of ;he Goto nor Gener- I of i nd'a. Lord Hasting*— no mean u *ge 
of military merit, lie fmigh a/ain. wi’li dis’inc Ion, in l»H, at ih» *-«*•»!» of B *ni. in ’lie 
Celebes; and during 18 5 and 1826 lie se* ve I a .rains* ihe Burmese. It IS39 be f ught under 
Fir J. Keane and Brigad er Wiltshire, at 1 1> e s'orioiinr of Glmtiire and « f Kh I ♦». a*«d w .s ilia 
foremost roan to enter ihe last-named fortress. In I S 4 1 be mi'che I out of Aden wt the head 
Ct 600 men, and gave* sign *1 overthrow to the Arabs. In IMd he served under Sir Charles 
N pier in Sonde, and gained the esteem nf that General. In I <-4 s he commanded » brigade 
in the Punjanb, und-r L'-rd Gough, and on the 13th of Januitv, 1*49, lie died in battle, thus 
clodng a career full of iionuur with a soldle<’s de.it It ; anl upon Ins yet %>arin b uly fell his 
young son. a boy worthy of such a fnher. Let the iiuving, the painful, but glorlnu> story be 
simply told The 2 llli gl.» e<it inarched on the 13 h of January against the >ikti army ; it 
was unsupported, exposed to lie full *we-p of Sikh hatie ie-, and i« tlie deadly p ay oft >eir 
de-tiuct ve rau-ketry. More than ooe-h*lf the regiment w*-m d»wn in ten mluutrs ; the re- 
tnaii der, sil I siuktnhy the ariil'ery . as-ailed by tlu<u-ap<ls uf iif.n'ry. and mennee I by 
swarm* r.f cavahy, co »l I no longer keep iheir ground 'I h** e'der Penn* culrk had Mien, and 
two soldiers a'tempted to carry him eff while still b eau in*. hut the Sikhs pre-sed iliein so 
closely that, unable to c mend, they cropped their in nouraMe bo den an 1 drew back, Tha 
gallant boy, ihe s< n of ihe noble dead, only 17 years old irt w first aware of his mi'fur nna, 
sprung forward, sword in hand, bestrode hi father’s bi»dy for a moment, amt 'hen fell 
sen sa it, a corpse 1 Such, Hr, j* tha >jmple tale of the deaths uf that bra»e old msn a d his 
boy; and if it is not sutlicient to obialn for them the honest fame for which they fnugnt *o 
•well— If I td**es not swell the bear s and mois'eo ihe eyes of their countrymen, 1 know not why 
generous impulse* are Component parts of human nature. - And Ihe g« ir f--tricken widow — ihe 
bereaved mother 1 is she single in her sorrows ? Alasl no. Ti*e widow ol the br»*e Cnre- 
ton, she also lus ost her son a* wall as her husband on those fatal fields of the Punjaub Con- 
srdation to them must come from God ; but the dory of a nativn's gratitude and piaise should 
iliumine the graves of iheir husbands aud children. 

Maicb, 1 849. W. N. 
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enemy’s infantry close upon them on every side, pouring in vollies of 
musketry in front, rear, and flank : so being isolated and unsupported, they were 
compelled to retire. Sir W. Gilbert and Brigadier Godby had meanwhile now 
proceeded from the extreme right of the infantry line. They pushed their way 
through dense jungles till they reached the Seikh infantry, when they found them- 
selves outflanked to the right and left by masses of the enemy, — a murderous flro 
of musketry having been opened on them from every side. They gallantly charg- 
ed, but finding all their exertions in vain, they were compelled to retire, when 
Dawes's battery came to their rescue. The enemy were now attacked and beat- 
en, and several of their guns taken and spiked. On the left, the enemy were 
pushing forward boldly and successfully, when a squadron of the 3rd dragoons and 
the 5th light cavalry were ordered by Tiiackwell to charge them. On ap- 
proaching the foe, the native cavalry broke and fled : the dragoons, unsupported 
as they were, charged through the Seiklis, and were for a time lost sight of. It 
was feared they must have fallen into an ambush and been annihilated, and terri- 
ble was the anxiety and suspense ; when they quickly re appeared in rear of the 
enemy, and were seen gallantly cutting their way back. Captain Unett, the 
heroic officer who led them, was severely wounded, — Lieutenant Stisted slight- 
ly ; and forty-six men were found to have been killed and wounded in the charge. 
The 5lh cavalry, said to havo thus forgotten themselves, have for long been con- 
sidered one of the finest regiments in tho Bengal army: a portion of them distin- 
guished themselves at Cabool ; another portion formed a part of the heroic garrison 
at Jellalabad. On the right, the cavalry under Brigadier Pope, consisting of H. 
M.’s 9th Lancers, the 1 4 tli dragoons, and the 1st and Gth light cavalry, got en- 
tangled amongst the jungle and exposed to a terrific fire from the enemy. Seeing 
a battery, which it was impossible to charge with any hope of success, being open- 
ed against them, Pope gave the other to retire, — when the retreat seems to have 
become something like a flight ; the cavalry getting into disorder, and becoming 
jammed amongst the horse artillery upon whom they fell back. The guns were 
compelled to suspend their fire, as the retiring corps were for a time between them 
and the enemy : the tumbrils were upset, the gunners ridden down, so that there 
was no time to limber up and retire, when the enemy were upon them and six of 
them were captured — two were afterwards recovered. Nor did the troopers stop 
till nearly half a mile in the rear, having ridden over not only tho artillery but tho 
wounded men in the field hospital. No support had been provided, and during a 
campaign of incessant blundering this seemed the saddest blunder of them all. 
Major Christie, who commanded tho artillery, was here mortally wounded, 
Lieutenant Manson was killed on the spot, Lieutenant Dundas was wounded, 
and Captain Huisii only escaped by Major Steuart of tho 14th dragoons shoot- 
ing a Seikh who had his sword raised to cut him down. Major Ekins, deputy 
adjutant-general, was killed while endeavouring to rally the retreating corps. Tho 
cavalry and horso artillery pushed their way through tho jungle on the left till 
warned by a cannonade of their viciunage to the enemy. The guns under Colonel 
Brind returned tho fire so warmly as speedily to silenco their opponents. But there 
was uo infantry to support thorn, and their success was of no avail : they were com- 
pelled to withdraw, for fear of being surrouuded. Darkness at length separated 
the combatants. Our troops were withdrawn from tho jungle, and bivouacked for 
tho night under arms, — the troopers sleeping by their horses, the artillerymen by 
their guns. The night was cutting cold, with a chilling drizzling rain. When 
morning broke* wo first became aware of bow small had been our advantage — how 
fearful had been the sacrifice at which it had been won. Wo had captured twelve 
guns and lost four. 

Tho Seiklis meanwhile had withdrawn in the most perfect order. Tho guns 
which had been spiked by us wero carried off by them, — the enemy in searcli for 
trophies having murdered all tho wounded men they mot in with, and stripped and 
mutilated tho dead ! Our loss had amounted to no less than 2,300 killed ami 
wounded, of whom nearly 000 wero slain. Twenty-six officers were killod on the 
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fpot or died of their wounds — sixty six were wounded. Her Majesty’s 24th and 
the 30th and 56th Native Infantry, were so entirely disabled that they were com- 
pelled to be disjoined from the force and sent back to Ramnnggnr and .Lahore, 
troops from these stations moving np to take their place. Her Majesty’s 24th and 
the 26th Native Infantry lost both their Colours, the 25th and 30th Native Infan- 
try lost each one : the 5th Cavalry lost the Colour they won on the field of Malia- 
rajpore. The 70th Native Infantry captured one of the enemy's Standards. 
Thus terminated the disastrous day at Chillianwalla, — which, under the name of 
Victory, filled more hearts with shame and grief than any day since the destruc- 
tion of the Garrison of Cabool in the Tezeen Pa>3 in January 1842. The Seikhs 
were now able to carry out all their plans, while in every one of onrs we were 
foiled. They so successfully retired from Moong to the quarter on which they 
were now encamped, that the parties who went in qnest of the wounded next day 
could scarcely discover their position. They now took up their quarters on the 
heights of Russool, watching the movements of Lord Gocon's army at the dis- 
tance of five miles, and in daily hopes of receiving an accessiou to their strength. 
CnUTTCR Singh had not as yet joined them. Some 10,QJ0 Affghans were to the 
north of them, watching the turn of events. The Commander-in-Chief seemed 
to have been at first utterly at a loss what was to be done : at the first an im- 
mediate retreat on Dinghee was spoken of, but as this would have been too unmis- 
takeable an acknowledgment of unsuccess, he resolved at length to entrench himself 
where he was, calling up Wheeler's brigade of about 5000 men, engaged 
in quelling disturbances in the Baree Doab, and summoning the 13th and 22nd 
from Ramnnggur and II. M. r s 53rd from Lahore : sending back, in exchange, the 
regiments that were disabled. Lord Gocgh having ordered that no letters should 
be sent from camp until the despatches were in readiness, wrote a brief notifica- 
tion to the Governor-General,* stating that the troops under Shere Singh had 
been entirely defeated and driven back at every point with the loss of many 
of their guns, and had relinquished all the positions in which they had been 
entrenched. The ruse was of no avail. For three days silence was successfully 
maintained, when such a ho3t of letters from officers with the force appeared in al l 
the newspapers, bearing so obviously the stamp of the highest authority, that the 
despatches when they did arrive took a very secondary place in the rank of docu- 
ments. The baggage-cattle had been nuder their burthens for more than thirty 



• We give this below as a curiosity in its way : it must have travelled at a very leisurely pace, 
the distance betsvixt the camps of the Commander -in -Chief and Governor -General being under 
120 miles, the time occupied by the express, supposing it to have been dispatched on the 14th, 
the day after the battle, being three days 1 The ruse of stopping the mails from camp has 
proved a complete failure, though it so far succeeded that for three days there were no tidings 
from the army. 

NOTIFICATION. — FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

Camp, Mckkoo, the 1/th Jaxtary, 1319. 

1 . The Governor-General has orach satisfaction in intimating to the President in Council, and 
notifving for public information, that he has this day received a demi-official letter from His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, in which His Excellency announces to the Governor-Ge- 
neral, that on the afternoon of the 13th instant the Troops under his command attacked and 
entirely defeated the Sikh Army under Rajah Shere Sing, in its position near the river Jlielum. 

2. The action was obstinately and severely contested. The eaeiny was in great foree, and 
occupied very strong positions. They were driven back at every poiut with the loss of many of 
their Guns, and had, by the latest intelligence, relinquished all the positions in Which they had 
been entrenched. 

3. The details of these operations have not yet reached the Governor -General ; as soon as they 
are received they will be published for general information. 

4 . The Governor-General directs that a Salute of 21 Guns be fired at every principal Station 
of the Army, as soon as this Notification shall be received. 

By order of the Right Honorable the Governor-General of India. (Signed) H. M. Elliot, 
Secretary to the Government of India, with the Governor-General . 
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liours before sufficient leisure was found to attend to them. On the 17th, two 
European Lancers who had been taken prisoners were returned to us ; and the 
Seikli General of Artillery, with his two sons, and a couple of other men of note, 
surrendered on the 19th. Lord Gifford and Sir H. Lawrence quitted the 
camp of Lord Gough for that of the Governor-General on the 18th. The 
Seikhs are said to have lost 3000 men killed, and 4000 wounded, — our casualties 
being rather more than a third of this.* 



* The following lists of casualties are oorapiled from the Official Despatches : — 



kil: 

1— Brig. J Pennycuick, C B & K II, H M.’s 
24th Foot. 

2 Lieut -Col. It Brookes, H M.’s 24th Foot. 

3— Major C Ekins, Deputy- Adjutant- Genl. 

4 - Major H W Hairia, U M.’s 24th Foot. 

5 — Captain W H Ross, 30th N I, 

6— Captain C Lee, H M 2 Itli Foot. 

7 — Captain R W Travers, II M24th Foot. 

8 — Captain C R Harris, H M 24th Foot, Major 

of Brigade. 

9— Captain J S Shore, H.M. 24th Foot. 

10— Lieutenant G Phillips, II M 24th Foot. 

w o 

1 — Brigadier-General C Campbell, slightly. 

2— Brigadier A Pope, C n, commanding 2nd 

cav brig , severely. ( since dead.) [rously, 

3 — Major H Paynter. H M.’a 24th Foot, dauge- 

4 — Major M E Loftie, 30th N 1, severely. 

6— Major C Steuart. H M 1 4th Drag, [tusion. 

6 — Major M Smith II M 29th Foot, slight con- 

7— Major D Ba infield, 56th N I, very severely 

( since dead.) 

8 — Brevet Major E Christie, 3rd troop 2d brig. 

II A, very dangerously (since dead.) 

0— Brevet Major II T Tucker, Assistant- Ad- 
jutant- General, contusion. 

10 — Capt. W J E Boys, 6th Cavalry. 

1 1 - Capt W C Campbell. 30th N I. slightly. 

J 2- Capt. J Morrieson, 30th N T, slightly. 
13-Cupt R S Ewart. 30th N I, slightly. 

14 — Capt. W It Dunmore, 31st N I, slightly. 

15 — Capt. F A Ourleton, 36th N I, severely. 

16— Capt. It Haldane, 45th N I, severely (since 

dead . 

17 — Capt. J A James, 69th N I, severely. 

18 — Capt. C F Fenwick, 30th N I, very severely. 

19- Capt. M Dawes, 2d Co. 1st Batt. Arty., 

slightly. 

20— Capt W G Brown, HM’s 21tli Foot, slightly. 
21 — Capt. L II Bazalgette, II M’s 24tlfFoot, 

severely. 

22 - Capt. W Cnett, n M's 3rd Drag., severely. 

23 — Capt. J Massey, II M 61 at Foot, severely. 

24 — Brevet Captain A B Morris, offg. Major of 

Brigade, severely [dangerously. 

25— Lieutenant G E D Williams. 11 M 2 ith Foot, 
20— Lieutenant A J Macplierson, U M 2 Ith Foot, 
severely. [severely 

27— Lieutenant R A Croker, II M 24th Foot, 
23— Lieutenant and Adjt. W Hartshorn II M’a 
24th Foot, slightly. [se\erely. 

29 - Lieutenant J B Tlielwall. II M 2-Jtli Foot, 

30— Lieutenant C F Berry, II M 24th Foot, 

slightly. [foot, slightly. 

31— Lieutenant Archer, (II M 96th Foot) 34th 

32— Lieutenant The llon'ble II M Monektou, II 

M 29th Foot, severely. [severely. 

33— Lieutenant AGO Sutherland, 25th N 1, 

(Signed) P. Grant, Lieut.- 
A4juUnt-General‘s Office, Head Quarters 



E D. 

1 1 — Lieutenant O B Payne, II M 24tl» Foot. 

12— Lieutenant J A Woodgate, H M ?4th Foot. 

13 — Lieutenant W Phillips, II M 2ith Foot 

1 4 — Lieutenant A J Cureton, II M ’s 1 4th Dr«. 

1 5 — Lieutenant A Money, 25th N I. 

1 6 — Lieutenant A M Shepherd 6th Cavalry. 

17 -Lieutenant J A Manson, Artillery. 

18 — Lieutenant W W Warde, 56th N I. 

19 — Ensign F W Robinson, 56th N I. 

20 — Ensign A C de Morel. 30th N I. 

21— Ensign H C B Collis, H M 2 Ith Foot. 

22 — Ensign A Pennycuick II. M. 21th Foot. 

f N D E D. 

34 — Lieutenant II R Grindlay, 6th Cavalry. 

35— Lieutenant A P C Elliott, 5th cav., severely. 

36— Lieuteuant It Christie, 5th Cavalry, dan- 

gerously. 

37 — Lieutenant F V R Jervis, 56th N I, severely. 

38— Lieutenant L B Jones, 56th N I, severely. 

39— Lieutepant F Jeune, 25th N I, slightly. 

40 — Lieutenant and Adjutant CS Westou, 36th 
N I, severely. 

41 — Lieutenant II Swinhoe, 30th N I, severely. 

42— Lieutenant J S Paton, 1 1th N I, Assistant- 

Quartermaster-General, severely. 

43— Lieutenant G G Anderson, 15th N I, 

severely. 

41— Lieutenant II R Shawe, 15th N I. slightly. 

45 — Lieutenant and Qr. Mr A N Thompson, 

36th N I (since dead.) 

46 — Lieutenant W C Gott, 56th N I. slightly, 

47 - Lieutenant J H Bacon. 5Gth N 1, slightiy. 

48 — Lieutenant J W Dels main, 56th N I, 

severely (lost an arm ) 

49— Lieutenant J Nisheit. 6yth N I severely. 

50— Lieutenant J D Magnay,36th N I, slightly. 
51 — Lieutenant T 11 Stisted.il M’s 3rd Drag. 

52— Lieutenant C S Dundas, brd Co 1st Batt. 

Arty , severely. [very severely. 

53— Lieutenant H T Metge. II M 29th Foot, 

54— Lieutenuut M R Nightingale, 2nd Euro- 

peans, very severely. 

55— Lieutenant J Bleaymire, 2nd Eur., slightly. 

56 — Lieutenant J Palmer, 45tli N I, severely. 

67 — Enaigu J Nagle, II M tilat Foot, severely. 

58 — Ensign C J Godbv, 36th N I, dangerously. 

59 — Eusigu J C Wood, 3i>lh N I, very severely, 
60 -Enaigu W T Leicester, 30th N I, very 

severely. 

61 — Ensign T Pierce. 30th N I, slightly. 

62 — Ensign F J S IJngahnw. 36th N 1, severely. 

63 - Ensign W L Trotter, 45th N 1, badly. 

64- Enaigu M II Combe, 45th N 1, alightly. 

65— Euaigu G II Neville, II M’s 29th Foot, 

slightly. [slightly. 

66— Ensign J II II Parks, II M 6 1st Foot, 

67 - Eusigu W Ellice, Idth N I, slightly. 



Colonel, Adjutant General of the Army. 
, Camp Chilian walla, 17 th Jan., 1819. 
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SECTION VI. 

Mooltan.— Arrival of the Bombay Column — Resumption of Operation!. — O works ciri!«d 

— Breach established— Town stormed.— Fort still holds oat.— Commencement of approaches. 

— Resolve to mine the coaoterscarp.— Mine blown in — Breach established— MoolraJ sur- 
renders.— Condoct of troops — Yi Hisa's army more* ap the Chenaub— Arrive at Ramnuggar 
•od Join Lord Gough. 

We must now once more shift the scene of onr narrative from the camp of the 
Coramander-in-Chief to that of General Whish. and trace the operations of the 
besieeing army before Mooltan till the captnre of the city and occupation of the 



Killed. 



Missing. 



Corps and Departments. 

General Staff - .. •• •• 

Atrv. Division — llorte Arty. Brigade 
1st troop 2nd Brigade H. A . .. ... 

2nd troop 2nd Brigade H. A.. 

3rd troop 2d Brigade H. A 

4th troop 2d Brigade H. A 

1st troop 3rd Brigade II A 

2ud troop 3rd Brigade H. A 

Foot Artillery Brigade. 

1st Company 1st Bait., No. 1 0 Battery.. 
3rd Company 1st Batt . No. 17 Battery. 

1st Company 4th Battalion .. 

2d Company 4th Battalion 

4th Company 4th Battalion.. .. . 

6th Co. 7th B&tt No 5 Battery.. 

Park Establishment 

Engineer Department— 6th Company 

Pioneers.. 

Cavalry Division -Is# Brigade. 

H. M ’s 3rd Light Dragoons 

H. M’s 1 4th Dragoons. .. .. •• 

5th Regiment Light Cavalrj 

8th Regiment Light Cavalry 

2 mi Brigade. 

Brigade Staff-. .. •• •• •• 

H. M.’a 9th Lancers 

1st Regiment Light Cavalry 

6th Regiment Light Cavalry.. .. .. 

2d Infantry Division — 3rd Brigade 

*.nd European Regiment.. .. 

3 1st Regt N I 

45th Regt N. I 

7oth Regt N. I 

Brigade. 

II M’s 29th Foot 

30th Regt N I.. 

56th Regt N I 

3rd Infantry Division. 
Divisional and Brigade Staff.. ., 

Sth Brigade. 

II. M.’s 24th Foot 

25th Regt N. I 

6th Brigade. 

15th Regiment N I.. 

65th Regiment N. I 

1th Brigade. 

H M ’s 61st Foot 

36th Regiment N. I 

46th Regiment N. I 

Total... 

* This includes 16 Native Officers 
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f 27 Native Officers are included here. 
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OPERATIONS AGAINST MOOLTAN RESUMED. 



Fort, and so on till they join Head Quarters and become included in the Grand 
Army of tne Punjaub. The reader may be reminded that at the close of the last 
chapter on Mooltan affairs (page 28) it was stated that on the 18th December a 
portion of the detachment under Major IIalLett, consisting of the 3d Native In- 
fantry and Turnbull’s Battery, had marched down to the banks of the Ravee to 
escort the Bombay siege guns into camp. The train, consisting of thirty pieces of 
ordnance of the largest size, had been sent from Sukkur up the river in boats, and 
landed within seven miles of General Whisk's camp. A part of the Column 
under Colonel Dundas had crossed the Sutlej fifty miles from Mooltan on the 15th 
— the rest followed without delay, and the whole joined head-quarters on the 21st. 
On Christmas morning the right brigade of the Bengal cavalry and horse artillery 
moved to their new position at Seetnl-ke-Maree, the remainder of the column fol- 
lowing a few hours afterwards. The new camp was fully occupied by sunset — 
the sappers and park in the centre, the infantry on either side, the cavalry and 
horse artillery on the extreme right. The order taken by the Bombay was similar 
to that of the Bengal column, the cavalry covering their left. The two were 
placed in line on the 26th. Edwardes’s troops moved some way backwards to 
form a depot. They ultimately took np the ground formerly occupied by Siiere 
Singh and his men just before their departure. The enemy wore seen to watch 
our movements carefully, and from the clouds of dust observed to rise, they were 
supposed to be moving in force in the vicinity of their outworks. The Bengal 
troops took up nearly the same line of ground as they had occupied on the occa- 
sion of the former attack : the Bombay column held the position formerly main- 
tained by Edwardes, Lake, and Cortlandt. On the morning of tho 27ch, 
orders were issued for the formation of four columns of attack. The whole were 
under arms by 1 1 a. m., and moved out about 1 r. M. A wing of the 8th, with tho 
49th and 51st, were left to protect the Bengal camp : the other wing of the 8th, 
and three companies of Her Majesty’s 10th foot, formed the reserve. The attack 
was opened by Edwardes and his levies, who attacked the bridge at Sheesli 
Muhul with a view of distracting the attention of the enemy. The first division, 
under Col. Young, consisted of a portion of Her Majesty’s 10th and the 52 id 
Native Infantry. They moved to the right, making for the brick kiln facing tho 
eastern angle of the fort : this they captured with but little resistance. Colonel 
Nash’s column (the 2nd) consisted of three companies of Her Majesty’s 32nd 
foot, six of the 72nd Native Infantry, with four horse artillery guns and two 18- 
pr. howitzers. They moved straight to the attack of the suburbs on the right of 
the Mundee Ava mound facing the Khoonie bastion of the fort. The 60th rifles 
having taken the mound, the column pushed on through the suburbs, when Captain 
King of the 32nd with his company succeeded in getting within a hundred yards 
of the Delhi Gate, which post lie held. The Bombay column (3rd) immediately 
under Colonel Dundas, consisted of five companies of the fusiliers and four of the 
4th native rifles, with Bailey’s battery ; while the left division, under Colonel 
Capon, consisted of five companies of the 60th rifles, five of tho 3rd native infan- 
try, with Turnbull’s battery. The whole force pushed on at onoe. The column 
under Colonel Young formed line under a building and some huge mounds of 
earth near the cedgah (place of prayer) beyond Ram Teernt, and then advanced 
atoadily under a somewhat heavy cannonade from tho fort. Various straggling 
posts having been forced, they soon reached some large unfinished trenches, tho 
occupants of which took to their heels. They then swept past tho mounds on 
which wero some newly-constructed battories but no guns, and so on to the splen- 
did mausoleum of Dowan Sawun Mull, tho late ruler, and father of Moolraj. 
This post, which might easily have been maintained against large odds, had been 
loft undefended, and a party of our troops took possession of it without resistance 
and were left in charge. The blue mosquo was next takeu possession of; it was 
found full of old men, mostly faquoors (bogging priests,) and of women. They 
were permitted to remain unharmed iu the asylum they had chosen. A few armed 
men who wore seen making their escape from the shops and hotisos adjoining, 
were pursued as far as safety allowed,— somo of the more impetuous lollowing 
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ATTACK ON TIIE TOWN. Go 

them to the edge of the glacis. The gnn3 were now brought np, and a selection 
made of the posts which had been taken. A clump of trees was for a time occu- 
pied by thirty or forty men only, and the enemy observing this, made a dash on it 
and for a moment were successful . they then pushed on and endeavoured to close 
with our troops, when they were driven off by a bayonet charge, and the garden 
re-occupied. The Bombay troops experienced but little resistance until they ap- 
proached some enclosures, where a sharp fire assailed them and some casualties 
occurred. Some of the Fusiliers engaged hand-to-hand with the enemy, and the 
sword-ents with which the dead and wounded were gashed showed how close and 
severe had been the encounter. They speedily got a battery into play, while the 
infantry pushed on and captured the enclosures, taking possession of a garden which 
was well defended. The right meanwhile made their way towards the mound of 
Mundee Ava, which they captured, COO yards from the city. The whole of tho 
columns were eqnally successful, and as evening closed in, we had everywhere ap- 
proached close to the walls of the town. Batteries were now commenced — one on 
the right within 400 yards of the fort walls, another on the Mnndee Ava Mound, 
a third close to the post occupied by Captain Kino of the 32nd, and a fourth on 
the extreme left about a hundred yards from a large bastion iu the city wall. The 
following were the casualties up to the evening of the 20th : — killed — Major John 
Gordon, COth rifles, Lieutenant E. Younguusband, 9th Bombay N. I. ; wound- 
ed — Lieutenant-Colonel Nash, 72nd N. 1 ; Major Case, 32nd foot ; Lieutenant 
II, A. Playfair, (died of his wounds.) 52nd N I. ; Lieutenant Hill, Bombay 
Engineers, had his sword struck by a round shot and the hilt knocked iuto his 
groin ; Captaiu Bailey, Bombay Artillery (arm lost — died of his wounds) ; Lieut 
BaUGII, 0th Bombay Native Infantry ; Lieutenant N. AY. Dyett, 3rd Bombay 
Native Infantry, severely : Surgeon J. P. M alcolmson, 3rd Bombay Native In- 
fantry, slightly; Lieut. Fanning, 9th N. 1.; Ensign Napier, 3rd Bo. N. I, 
slightly; Lieutenants Brooke, COth Rifles, and Straubenzee, 32nd foot ; Lieut. 
Tyrwhitt, 5lst N. I ; Lieut. Armstrong, and Ensigns Gillox and Macdou- 
gal, 7’2ud N. I. — H. Al. 10th had three men killed and five or six wounded. The 
52ud N. I. two or three killed and seventeen wounded. The Artillery at Ram 
Teerufc had one killed and seven wounded out of twelve men. The 4th rifles had 
five killed and eighteen missing, of whom thirteen were supposed killed, and the 
remaining five were known to have been taken prisoners. The fnsiliers had six 
killed and twenty wounded. The casualties in the 3rd Bombay N. I. are said to 
have been twenty, in the 9th and 19th N. 1. two each. The troops bivouacked 
in the posts they had taken possession of, and were relieved next morning. The 
Bengal and Bombay mortar batteries were both at work by dawn. These and a 
few other batteries continned to play on the town throughout the whole of the 
28th : the riflemen held the suburbs everywhere, and the day was chiefly spent in 
relieving and reposting troops and making arrangements for the attack of next day. 
Towards evening the vertical fire became tremendous. During the night of the 
28th, we commenced shelling the city and fort from the mound and extreme right 
battery, firing a shell every ten minutes. On the 29th, the 18-pounders opened 
on the Delhi Gate, and next morning the heavy guns were actually breaching 
within eighty yards of the wall. The injury inflicted on the enemy must have 
been severe : repeatedly was the town seen to be on fire, and the masses of dust 
raised by the shells showed how fatal onr mortar practice must have proved. Still 
the defence was most gallantly maintained : the gnns of the insurgents were ad- 
mirably directed — their fire continued nnslackened. After four hours' firing from 
the whole of the four batteries, a tremendous explosion occurred in the fort early 
in the forenoon, which must have spread devastation on every side : the grand 
magazine had blown up. A majestic column of dust rose slowly and perpendicular- 
ly : it then spread out like a gigantic tree, obscuring half the sky — a perfect shower 
of stones and sand covered the plain : the sound resembled the discharge of heavy 
ordnance close by — Sir Henry Lawrence reached camp on the 28th, and the 
same day visited the different posts round the fort and town, in company with Ge- 
neral NVnisn aud Major Edwardes. — Daring the whole of the 30th and3Ist the 
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THE TOWN CAPTURED. 



tire continued incessant, the batteries of the Bengal column on the one side echoing 
those of the Bombay troops on the other. The walls were now tottering every” 
where, but still no signs of a breach such as could be attempted with hope of suc- 
cess. Moolraj's guns slackened their fire for a little from time to time, but 
continued to be worked with wonderful activity and perseverance. Their fire was 
however not very destructive. On the 31st December the enemy, still undaunted, 
made a sortie from the city on the allied troops under Edwardes : they were met 
by a detachment headed by Colonel Sir FI. Lawrence, and Mr. McMahon a 
volunteer, and driven back with heavy loss. About noon a tremendous conflagra- 
tion burst out in the fort : it continued to rage all day with unabated fury, and 
when night set in it lighted up the firmament and landscape around. It proved to 
be the principal store of the besieged — £50,000 of grain were afterwards under- 
stood to have been destroyed, while vast quantities of oil and other combustibles 
added fury to the flames. The besiegers now carried on their murderous work by 
the light of the blazing citadel — yet the garrison stood all their sufferings and dis- 
asters boldly, and showed no symptom of pusillanimity or fear. The cavalry and 
horse artillery were now sent out to scour tho environs, to prevent the egress of 
the enemy, and intercept tho leaders who were reported to be desirous of making 
their escape. The exertions of the artillery continued uninterrupted throughout 
the day : the most experienced officers admitted that nothing could surpass in per- 
fection the practice of both armies. Shells were in the course of the night thrown 
in threes and fours at a time : the spectacle presented was indescribably awful. 
An attack had been resolved upon for New-Year's- Day, but though tho breaches 
were fast widening as the day advanced, none were considered practicable when 
night set in. An attack was, however, ordered to be made next morning, and a 
furious cannonade was maintained throughout the night. Early on the morning 
of the 2nd, accordingly, the Bengal column, consisting of II. M. 32rtd, and the 
49th and 72nd N. I., advanced on tho breach near the Delhi Gate, the Bombay 
troops pushing on for a part where the wall had been knocked down on the oppo- 
site side. The former body on approaching experienced a fierce and determined 
resistance, and found the entrance impracticable, a large mass of wall remaining 
undestroyed. They retraced their steps accordingly, and made their way as spee- 
dily as possible to the other side of the town, in hopes of gaining admission : here 
- they found that tho Bombay troops had been ablo to enter. The Bombay column 
jL- r was Jed by Colonel Stalker. It consisted of the 1st Fusiliers, and tluSS. 4th, 
(Bines), and 19th N. I. They left their lines as storming parties about two, and 
having by three o'clock arrived in the neighbourhood of the breach, rested for a 
moment in the shelter of some old buildings to take breath for the trial which was 
to follow. The order was now given to advance, and the moment they shewed 
themselves clear of the shelter a tremendous fire was opened on them from the 
loopholes to the right and left from the work culled the Kooni Boorj, and from 
the crest of the breach itself, which was crowded with armed men. The rush of 
tho troops was irresistible — Captain Leith's company of the Fusiliers whcelod 
round like a wall, and tho other companies in succession camo in front and began 
the ascent. The native troops pressed side by side along with tho Europeans. 
Captain Leitii was the fu st man who appeared on the summit of tho wall — a tre- 
mendous sword-cut lopped off his arm, and grazed his side, but failed to bring him 
to tho ground : with his sword he cleaved the skulls of a couple of Seikhs who were 
assailing him, when ho was rescued by his men. A fierce hand-to-hnud encounter 
here ensued. It washowever of short duration. Serjt Bennett, of the Bo. Fusiliers, 
sprang up to the summit of the wall, and waved the Colour which he carried, in 
evidence that the Town was won. A perfect storm of bullets for a time flow 
around him : tho Colour was torn to tatters, and the staff almost cut in two : for 
an instant no one could reach him, but there he stood cheering his comrades to 
come on. There was no need of exhortations — onward they pressed, tho enemy 
retiring doggedly before them, fighting ns they withdrew. A Serjennt-Mnjor of 
the same galluut corps had been the first who placed the British Colours on tho 
walls of Seringapatam half a century ago. In the course ol* the night and of tho 
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next day a number of explosions occurred, by which many lives were lost. A 
rough couch had been spread in the open air for Colonel Stalker, who preferred 
to walk about watching the state of affairs by the cool night air*, he had scarcely 
withdrawn himself from his intended place of rest, when the couch and all its ap- 
purtenances and attendants were seen high in the air, a gunpowder store having 
exploded under them. On this occasion the following officer? were wounded 
General Staff— Captain T. Tapp severely ; COth Rifles — .Major M. G. Dennis ; 
1st Fusiliers — Captain R. W. D. Leith severely, Lieuteuants E. Dansky, W. 
Gray severely, E. A. Law severely, and \V. M. Mules ; 3rd Bo. N I — E* sign 
Siiaw ; 4th Bo. Rifles — Lieutenant T. S. Warden severely ; 19th Bo, N. I. — 
Ensign Gordon ; Lieutenant Garforrh, Bengal Engineers ; and Lieutenant 
Taylor, H. M. 3‘2nd foot. A single gate, and a part of the city, still remained 
in the hands of the enemy. During the night a mine was sprung on us, from 
which the Bombay troops suffered severely. Next morning the cannonade was 
renewed against the fort. At daybreak on the 3rd, Col. Young, with three com- 
panies of H. M. 10th, made a dash at the Dowlut Gate : the men scrambled over 
by the help of ropes, aud charged the enemy in the narrow streets and lanes : their 
luccess was complete. The total number of fighting meu now believed to be in 
the fort wa3 considerably nnder four thousand. The spoil from the town and 
neighbourhood began to be collected — anything like pillage was strictly pro- 
hibited, — though the prohibition was not so well attended to as might have been 
desired/^ Some native bankers were said to have offered £30,000 for the protec- 
tion of their property, but the offer was declined. Some elephants, and a large 
number of baggage-cattle, were brought in. The frightful spectacles presented 
by the piles of dead scattered about through the town— the shivered limbs and 
mangled bodies, and the ghastly wounds of some still surviving — which our shells 
hud occasioned, were awful to behold. It was found, moreover, that the 
capture of the City had in no way improved our prospects of getting into the Fort, 
which was nowhere stronger than ou the side next the town. Siege operation?, 
therefore, required once more to be cotnweuced, and parallels were immediately 
begun to be constructed \vi bin 500 yards of tho walls. Moolraj plied his artil- 
lery as briskly, and offered as stout a resistance, as ever. Our batteries were once 
more opened with as much vigour and as little success as before — when it seemed 
as if the mud walls were incapable of being breached by any ordiuary species of 
practice. A Sciude horseman who had once been in the Mooltan service pointed 
to a post within the town from which the fort was commanded : singular to say, 
no use was made of the information given for three weeks, when gnus were got up 
and found to fire right in on the besieged. Mining was now determined to be at- 
tempted, and three shafts were accordingly begun to be run in the direction of tho 
counterscarp, running from the bastion to near the Dowlut gate of the town. It 
was believed that the whole would be so shaken by the explosion that the establish- 
ment of a breach would be comparatively easy. The first thing, however, was, as 
far as practicable, to have the ditch filled up; and the mines were exploded on the 
18th under the crest of the glacis, by which the counterscarp was completely blown 
in. One of the most singular of all the circumstances connected with this most 
extraordinary siege was this — that up to the loth January, or three weeks after 
the resumption of the most active operations, the town had never been invested. 
The horses and cattle of Moolraj were seen daily passing out and in by a postern, 
and watering at a pool near our lines. By the same path, provisions of all kinds 
were takeu in, and the enemy enjoyed as free an intercourse with their friends 
without as if there had been no hostilities in progress. On the 1 7th, the order was 
published prohibiting all ingress and egress to or from the fort Deserters began 
, ouce more to come into camp : they spoke of the determination of Moolraj to 
defend himself to the last. Our heavy guns and howitzer batteries fired 8 -inch 
r shells, which buried themselves in the works and then exploded, doing the work 
of mines. The sap had by the morning of the 19th reached the edge of the ditch, 
and the shaft was commeuced the same evening. The walls and bastions now be- 
gan to look sorely shattered everywhere. — aud no wonder, considering what. th«v 
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had undergone. Ambassadors from the Port had two or three times visited our 
Camp, on the part of Moolraj, with proposals for a conditional surrender: on 
every occasion they were told that no terms would be granted, and that nothing 
but an unconditional surrender would be accepted of. 



The counterscarp having been blown in, on the 18th January, tremendous 
salvos of artillery continued to be hurled against the works from a distance of some 
score of yards : while huge howitzers dashed shells bodily right into the walls ; 
and these bursting after burying themselves deep amidst the brickwork or mud of 
which the defences were composed, acted like so many mines, tearing off vast frag- 
ments as they exploded. On the 20th, two practicable breaches had been estab- 
lished, and the storming parties had been told off. To the Bengalees that on 
the southern side was assigned, while the Bombay troops were to penetrate that on 
the north. The attack was to have been made at daybreak oil the 2 1st, but was 
countermanded. On the 21st. the order was re issued, — it was to be carried into 
effect ou the following morning under the same arrangements as before. On the 
evening of that day a messenger was seen issuing from the gate, and making his 
way on foot to camp. Ho was taken to the Geueral's tent, and after an interview 
of some duratiou returned on horseback. The garrison had agreed to an uncon- 
ditional surrender, — General Whish probably assuring them that their lives would 
be spared, though no pledge to this effect could be given. The troops were 
dr nvn up at daybreak on the 22nd : they formed two long lines extending from tho 
Dow hit Gate. Tlie street betwixt the living walls of armed men was about fifty 
feet in breadth. They waited some hours under heavy rain, on their guard in case 
of treachery or surprise ; when about ten o clock a messenger appeared, intimating 
that the garrison were at hand First appeared about 200 ill-clothed miserable 
wretches, who seemed broken and dispirited ; then followed about 3,500 hardy, 
trained, stern, and stalwart-looking men : they had defended the fort to the 
last, and abandoned it only when no longer teuable. They looked as if they 
would have fought to the death in the breaches if such had been the will 
of their Chief. They brought camels and horses, and large bundles of things, 
along with them. These, together with their arms, were placed in charge of the 
Prize A gents as they passed At last came Moolraj and his brethren and chiefs, 
— the last, as became him, in the retirement. He was gorgeously attired in silks 
and splendid arms, and rode a magnificeht Arab steed, which boro no marks of 
suffering or privation, with a rich saddle-cloth of scarlet. No small curiosity was 
experienced to discover the appearance of one who had maintained a defense 
obstinate and protracted beyond any related in the annals of modern warfare. He 
but little exceeded the middle size ; was powerfully but elegautl y formed ; his keen, 
dark, piercing, rostless eyes, surveyed at a glance everything around. He neither 
wore the face of delianoe or dejection, but moved along under the general gazo 
as one conscious of having bravely done his duty, and aware of being the object 
of universal regard. He was taken to tho Geueral's tent, where lie gave up his 
sword : this is said to have been returned him. Ho was now placed in charge of 
Lieutenant Henry, of the 19tli Bombay N.I., who hail quitted tho personal staff 
of the Governor of Bombay to be presont with his regiment at tho soene of action 
Moolraj seems to have been actually adored by the people, nud no strongor 
ovidouco of this attachment and fidelity oau bo givon than that supplied by the 
fact that though for a fortnight his defence was known to bo desperate— though 
hundreds were being slaughtered daily, and no result whatever could bo looked 
for but death or captivity, — no one ever threatened to abaudon him, or thought of 
betraying him. Ho was spoken of by all in terms of the highest respect and deep- 
est attachment — as a man not more bravo than he was generous nnJ just. It 
now became necessary to separato him from his brethren and chiefs, and tho 
separation is represented as having been most touching. There wero eighteen of 
these of higher rank than tho rest, who had been with him through all his ad veil* 
tures They threw themselves at his feet, and wept soro as they were parted 
from him and might not hope to see his face any more. Ho was plaood under a 
strong guard some distance from tho town, in a lino country residence his father 
I J 
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had built. Writing materials were prohibited him, bnt every attention was 
shewn to his comfort in so far as this was compatible with his safety. He de- 
clined seeing his family — he had not beheld them for nearly a month before : they ' 
had been placed for safety in an excavation under ground, and he refused all 
intercourse with them, as the sight of his mother, wife, and children, he said, 
unmanned him, and disturbed him in the discharge of his duties. It was not 
considered safe to retain him longer than wa3 indispensable in a neighbourhood 
where there were numberless dependents ready to incur any risk in attempting his 
rescue, and he was accordingly ordered to proceed with the force about to march 
up the line of the Cbenaub in the direction of Ramnuggnr, to turn off as they 
approached the road leading to Lahore for the camp of the Governor-General. 
Orders were now given to the troops to prepare for their upward march, — the 
4th company 2d battalion artillery, 1st and 2d companies 4th battalion golnn- 
dauze, No. 5 light field battery, the 1st lancers, the 4th company sappers and 
miners, the 4th and 9th Native Infantry, and a division of the baggage corps, to 
be left behind in charge of the fort, — the residue of the Bombay Column to march 
by the left bank of the Chenaub nnder Brigadier-General the Honorable H. 
Bu.vdas the Bengal troops under Major-Gen. Wnisn by the right. The wound- 
ed were put on board the Beas fiat, to be towed by the steamers down the river, 
and thence proceed to Bombay. The battering train was sent into the fort, and the 
breaches were ordered to be built up. The troops now made their way in num- 
bers into the fort, and a scene of plunder is said to have ensued in the last degree 
discreditable to the discipline of the Bengal army. The details given by onr cor- 
respondents are too distressing to be dwelt upon. The fort was completely sepa- 
rated from the town It was surrounded by a regular glacis which instead of slop- 
ing away to a point, was cut off short, exhibiting a face of at least eighteen feet 
in height. At the base of the wall wa3 a ditch twenty-five feet deep and forty 
wide : beyond this was the onter wall, fifty feet from the base of the ditch to the 
battlements. Within the fort, and on a considerable elevation, was the citadel, 
in itself of very great strength. The following letter from the Delhi Gazette 
gives the most graphic account we have seen of it : — 

Fort of SIooltan, 2oth Jax., 1849. — There is so much doty for those 
left in the fort, that 1 have not been able to spare a moment for writing the 
promised details of the * Lions,* &c., of the place. The day before yesterday 
Major Wheeler commenced his researches for the reputed wealth contained 
within these walls : he was accompanied on the occasion by an old bed ridden 
Mistree of Sawun Mull*s time ; thus was a clue obtained to the whereabouts 
of those vast subterranean storehouses of which we had heard. The principal of 
these were pointed out in this open ground within the citadel, as also among the 
rains of the explosion. Some of these contain a large amount of silks; others 
ghee, and grain stored up in the life time of the late Dewan’s father; — there is 
also a great collection of opium, indigo, &c-, worth a large sum of money : two or 
three lakhs of rupees were blown up with the vast chaos of valuables. When the 
rubbish shall have been cleared away from the entrances of the Tykannahs, then 
we shall no doubt be able to extricate many of the bales of shawls and silks. In 
the mint a pretty good amount of silver and gold coin was found. Moolraj’s house 
and the neighbouring Toshnbklianah contained a great quantity, as also many val- 
uable swords, and rich property of every description. The fort is reduced to such 
a heap of ruins that it will require many months to excavate, and remove the 
fallen houses. The site of the explosion is marked by a long deep pit, around 
which buildings are piled on buildings, scarcely one brick remains on another ; 
corpses, carcases of animals, and every description of property, strew the ground ; 
the stench within the citadel is dreadful : there must be hundreds of men buried in 
the rubbish. The piles of huge stone shot have been hurled to a great distance, 
and the contents of large bombproofs showered far and wide upon the occupants of 
the place.^ The Bahawul Huk shrine is reduced to a mere wreck, but that of 
Shah Rookhx Alum has been more fortunate ; it has escaped with only a few 
scars. It is a most massive structure, and from its great height commands a beautiful 
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view of tbo surrounding country. On ascending two winding stair cases, the para- 
pet is reached: thence may bo seen the snowy range, tho winding course of tho 
Chenaub, the numerous canals, gardens, and fields, which dot the far spreading jun- 
gle ; even Jhnng, on a very clear day, is said to be visible. Within the courtyard 
of this shrine there is a newly-built range of bombproof barracks : in these, some 
valuable property has been stowed away. Moolraj’s house appears to have been 
once a good substantial one. It is unroofed, and tho walls are knocked to pieces 
with our shells; he appears to have vacated it long ago. There is a large 
garden with raised walks, which appears to have been nicely laid out Between 
this and tho beforementioned tomb there is an enormous domed magazine, 
surrounded by a dry ditch several feet deep. A trench has been cut to 
communicate with it underground, and the surface being closely packed with 
logs of timber, a mine is suspected ; double sentries have been placed as a 
precaution against accidents. The stables, godowns, and arsenal, aro built 
in long ranges, behind the citadel wall ; they are mostly protected by domed 
roofs of considerable thickness, but our shells have penetrated them, and set fire 
to tho contents; many dead and wounded men on charpoys were found in them. 
In a large timber yard, wheels for guns of all sizes, and zumbooruk saddles, newly 
made, aro lying about in great profusion : — further on, near the ramparts, aro two 
large brick furnaces for casting cannon ; an earthen mould of a very large one, 
intended to be made, lies close to them. The quantity of loose gunpowder in 
every hole and corner is surprising ; the largest collections are those in the 
vicinity of tho heaps of arms thrown away by the garrison before making their 
exit. Camp-followers and others appear utterly regardless of danger, for blazing 
fires of logs are met with at every turn. Some small explosions have occurred, 
but no one has been killed, though many have been seriously burnt. The soil 
appears made of lead. Bullets strew the ground like pebbles; tho supply would 
have lasted for years had tho garrison held out: cannon balls arc equally 
common, from those stone ones of Brobdignagian proportions to the Lilliputian 
for one ponuders. Thirty-nine cannon have been counted, and four mortars (tbo 
largest of these has been knocked off his rude carriage by our shot.) There is 
abundance of wall-pieces of all sizes, and length ; zuuibooruks, and muskets innu- 
merable, with piles of matchlocks of every weight and size. Tulwars by 
thousands, and heaps of wooden and leather accoutrements for all the abovo 
weapons. I think Mooltan is tho bean ideal of a Buneca’s fort, or rather fortified 
shop; never perhaps in India have such depots existed of merchandise and arms, 
amalgamated as they are with avarice, here opium, indigo, salt, sulphur, and 
every known drug, are heaped in endless profusion — there apparently ancient 
granaries in the bowels of the earth disclose their huge hoards of wheat and rice ; 
here stacks of leathern gheo vessels, brimming witli the grease, fill the pneka 
receptacles below ground, there silks and shawls revel in darkness — bales rise on 
bales; here, some mammoth chest discovering glittering scabbards of gold 
and gems — there revel tiers of copper cannisters crammed with gold mohtirs. 
My poor pon cannot describe tho variety of wealth displayed to tho iuquisitivo 
eye. Tumbrils under strong guards have been moving to and fro with 
gold coin all the day. It is said three orfoiy Krores aro concealed in the fort : 
tho place is alone known to Mqolraj, who may eventually make snch disclo- 
sures as would materially benefit his cause. The sappers are busily employed in 
filling np our trenches and approaches. I think wo have taught tho Mooltanccs 
how to take a fortress, and they will probably profit by tho tuition should affairs 
over allow it.” 

Preparations had been making some time beforehand for tho upward march of 
the troops. On the ‘27th January tho first portion of tho Bengal force, under 
Brigadior Markham, of II. M.’s 32nd, marched out. It was composed of An- 
derson's troop II. A., the lltli irregular cavalry, 11. M.’s 32d foot, ami the 31st 
and 72ud N. I. lie readied Ameerglinr on tho 28th, and halted at Sirdarpore, 
the place whore tho Soikhs from Mooltan attacked them on their 'downward 
march on the ICth August, and where Siiere Sinoii first encamped on tho Uth 
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October on li is retirement* on the 30tli : they crossed the Ravee at its junction 
with the Chenaub on the 3ist, and arrived within six marches of Jnng. a large 
mercantile tnvn near the junction of the Chenaub. Tiiey were from this to push 
on to Ranmnggur, the place near which the Grand Army lay encamped betwixt 
the 20th November, when Lord Gough joined, and the'lGtli December. They 
were expected to reach this, if all went well with them, by about the 18th Feb- 
ruary. On the 30th, the second brigade, consisting of Mackenzie's troop H. 
A., 12 heavy gnus, the 11th regular cavalry, H. M.’s 10th foot, and the 8th and 
51st X. I., and commanded by Brigadier IIeryet, followed in the footsteps of 
the first. On the 2nd Febrnary the Bombay Column marched, nnder command of 
Brig. Genl the Hon’ble H. Dcndas, with Col. D Capon as Brigr. It consisted of 
H. M. COth Rifles, the 1st Bombay European Fnsiliers, the 3rd and 19th N. I., 
the 3rd troop Id. A., the 2nd company 1st battalion European artillery with 
Xo. 7 light field battery attached, the 1st company sappers arid minners, and 
500 of the 2nd Scinde horse, — or in all about 2200 European and 2400 na- 
tives, — all in the very highest condition. On their way they were stopped for 
a little, receiving submission from Xarain Singh, who occupied the Fort of 
Chuniont with a garrison of 2000 men, who gave themselves np as prisoners. He 
had here been shut up for some weeks by Sheik Emauh ood-deen — dispatched 
at the time of his withdrawal from Mooltan to watch his movements. Various 
letters of importance had been detected in the possession of Moolraj — on© in 
particular, of very recent date, from Dost Mahomed, encouraging him in re* 
s'stiug, and giving assurance that assistance w’as at hand 

“ Notification. —Foreign Department — Camp Mckkoo, the 25th 
January, 1849. — The Governor-General has the highest satisfaction in inti- 
mating to the President in Council, and notifying for public information, that he 
has this day received intelligence, that on the morning of the 22nd instant, when, 
practicable breaches having been effected, the Troops vrere about to storm the 
Citadel of Mooltan, the Dewan Moolra/ surrendered himself with his whole 
Garrison unconditionally to the British Government — 2. The Governor-General 
d rects that a Salute of 21 Guns shall be fired at every principal Sration of the 
Army, as soon as this Notification shall be received. — By order of the Right 
Honorable the Governor-General of ludia. (Signed* H. M. Elliot, Secretary 
to the Government of India, with the Governor-General. 55 

“Foreign Department. — Camp Fcrozepore , the 1#£ Februiry, 1849 — 
The Governor General having received a despatch, reporting the surren- 
der, on the morning of the 22nd instant, of the Citadel and Garrison 
of Mooltan, directs that, together with other despatches relating to 
the operations against the city and fort, it shall be published for the 
information of the army and of the people of India. The capture of this impor- 
tant fortress, which during a protracted period has resisted the powerful arma- 
ment brought against it, and has been defended with gallantry and endurance, is 
a just subject of congratulation to the Government • f India and to the army, lhe 
Govcruor-General desires to convey to Major-Gtneral VVhllSH, C. B , his warm- 
est tliauks for the valuable service which ha3 thus, under Providence, beeu ren- 
dered to the Government by the united forces which he commands; for the steady 
andski.ful and successful prosecution of a siege which at comparatively small loss 
to ourselves has inflicted most heavy loss u]*on the enemy, and has ntierly des- 
troyed his strongest fortress. Brigadier Cheapo, C- B., the Chief Engineer of 
the army, is entitled to the best thanks of the Governor-General, for the zeal and 
ability with which he has fulfilled the important duty entrusted to him ; and in 
the discharge of which he ba 3 been well supported by Major Napier, Chief En- 
gineer of tho Bengal division, and Major Scott, Chief Engineer of the Bombay 
division, of the force. To Brigadier Markham, whose services have been conspi- 
cuous, to Brigadier Salter, and to Brigadier IIervey, the Governor-General 
tenders his warm acknowledgments. To Brigadier the HonbleH. Dundas, 
C. B., Commanding the Bombay Division, to Brigadier Capon, and Brigid er 
Stalker, the best thanks of the Goveroor-Geul. arc due, for the ready and eflec- 
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tive assistance they have rendered upon all occasions ; as well in the attack upon 
the suburbs on the 27th December, as in the assault of the city, which their 
troops were the first to enter ; and in all the subsequent operations of the siege. 
To Major Garbett, and to Major Leeson, commanding the artillery of the 
Bengal and Bombay divisions; to Commander Powell, of the Indian Navy ; and 
to the heads of the various departments, the Governor- Geueral offers his thanks. 
And to all the troops of each division, European and Native, to the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men, the Governor-General tenders his hearty thanks 
for the gallantry, perseverance, skill, and discipline, which they have displayed 
throughout the service on which they have been employed. With equal cordial- 
ity the Governor-General offers his best thanks to Major Edwardes, C. B., 
with the Irregular force under his orders ; and to Lieut. Lake, who has com- 
manded the forces of our Ally the Nawab of Bhawulpore. The Governor- 
General congratulates these officers on their having been enabled, with their na- 
tive troops, to witness, in the capture of Mooltan, the complete vindication of the 
supremacy of British power, which, during the past summer, their own gallantry 
and enterprise so materially contributed to sustain. The Governor-General will 
have the utmost satisfaction in bringing the services of the force at Mooltan under 
the favorable consideration of Her Majesty’s Government and the Ilon’ble East 
India Company. A salute of 21 guns has been ordered to be fired at every prin- 
cipal station of the army in India. — By order of the Right Hon’ble the Governor- 
General of India, — II. M. Elliott, Secretary to the Government of India, with 
the Governor-General.” 



SECTION VII. 

The Commander- in- Chief entrenches his camp. — Summons Reinforcements.— Attempt of the 
Seikhs to outflank him.— The Seikhs supposed to have retreated across the Jhelum — 
Found to have got into our rear, and to have occupied a position rouud Goojrat — Arrival of 
Wmsii’s Force.— Operations on the Chenaub to prevent the Seikhs crossing.— Lord Gouou 
advances on the position of the enemy. — Battle of Goojrat — Pursuitof the enemy. —Despatch 
of Gilbert’s Force —Crosses the Jhelum —Release of the Prisoners —Surrender of the Seikh 
Chiefs — Pursuit of the Affglians.— Gilbert reaches Attock.— Reaches Peshawur.— Troops 
cantoned.— Tue Annexation of iue Punjacb. 

Returning from Mooltan, where the scene has closed, to the camp of the Com- 
mander-in-Chiof, the reader may be reminded that at the close ot Section V. the 
insurgents occupied the strong post of Russool, meant to have been attacked 
on the 14th January, when Lord Gough lost his temper, and gave battle a day 
sooner than was intended, and on which his left at that date rested. The former 
consisted of some 30,000 men of all arms — a third at least of whom were in the 
last degree irregular,— with about 40 guns, none heavier than 14-prs. The river 
Jhelum was in their rear, and their communication with the countries beyond, 
where their friends lay in strength, and from which their supplies were drawn, was 
maintained by a bridge of boats. Lord Gough had also at this time begun to eu- 
trench himself : he had ordered up the whole troops that could be spared 
from Ramnuggur, and directed H. M.’s 53rd from Lahore, and II. M.’s 93th from 
Ferozepore, to join him without delay. Brigadier-General Wheeler’s force 
from the Jullundhur was also directed to join : it was about 5000 strong, with 12 
guns. Ou the 27th, General. Wmsn’s force, liberated from Mooltan by the Sur- 
render of the Dewan, began its upward march. The former reinforcements 
amounted to some 7000, the latter to about 12,000, or 19>000 in all. Ilaiiek 
Buksii, tho Commander of the Seikh artillery, who had come over to us about 
the 13th, proved himself meauwhilo a valuablo man in camp, from his knowledge 
of tho country, and purpose and cnlerprize with which lie seemed disposed to exert 
himself. Hitherto Shere Singii appears to have received no material accession 
to his strength ; — Chuttur Singh, and Akram Khan— son of the Ameer of 
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Cabooi, had both made visits to camp, bat neither appears to have brought troops 
along with him. On the 27th, Lieut. Bowie, the companion in arms of Major 
Lawrence at Peshawur, arrived in catnp on parole. He was understood to be the 
bearer of overtures or explanations of some sort from Shere Singh. He return- 
ed to the camp of the enemy on the expiry of his parole : all had, according to 
him, been kindly treated, and Major Lawrence had been permitted to rejoiu his 
family at Sukkoo, from whom he had been so long separated. The Commander- 
iu-Chief now began to clear the countries betwixt his camp and the Chenaub of 
jungle 3 nd impediment — a tolerably essential operation, which had. it seems, been 
overlooked for a couple of mouths ; and to erect strong outworks in the direction of 
the Seikh camp. With so tremendous a park of artillery and snpply of mortars as 
that at his disposal, it might have been imagined that rather than stand still ho 
would have endeavoured to approach their position by regular parallels and covered 
ways — as in a case of siege : our ordnance could have told ou them fearfully at a 
range to which their shot could not have reached us. Ou the 30th, a party of the 
enemy was seen prowling about in quest of our camels as they fed : they were at- 
tacked by Lieut. Chamberlain with a party of Christie's Irregular Horse (the 
9th). Sixteen of them were cut down and slain, — the rest were put to the rout. 
Lieutenant Chamberlain himself was slightly wounded — this being the sixteenth 
time we belitve that this brave officer has beeu hurt in action since 1040. At this 
time a working party of 500 Europeans were employed in throwing up a redoubt 
on the right face of the camp ; they were relieved by a corresponding number at 
midnight : the work was carried on from sunset to dawu. Other works were desir- 
ed to be constructed by hired labourers: the sepoys guarded the workmen — having 
themselves, we presume, declined, as at Mooltan, to baudle eutrcnching tools. The 
work was conducted under the supervision of Capt. Cunningham and Lieutenant 
Young, of the Engineers ; and the enemy seemed to feel uneasy as they saw ns at 
last adopting a system against them which they bad pursued so long, and with so 
much success against ns. On the 1st Feb. a strong detachment, consisting of a 
regiment of dragoons, and another of light cavalry, with four guns, was detached to 
bring up supplies from Ramnuggur. 

About the Gth a field-work, skilfully placed in advance, compelled the Seikbs 
to shift that part of their camp more immediately threatened with danger; and 
just after this au attempt was made by them to outflank U3, they continuing to 
protect themselves iu all their movements by excellent entrenchments, constructed 
with the skill and expertness in forming field-works to which all their successes 
are ascribable. Their object seemed to be twofold — first, to secure supplies, then 
ou their way for them, and next, to provoke us, if possible, to attack them in their 
entrenchments before the arrival of our reinforcements. They had begun very 
seriously to incommode us by interrupting our communications from the rear, 
when all at once they abandoned their entrenchments, and the rumour ran that 
they had crossed the Jhelum and fled into the Doab beyond. Their camp wa 3 
examined everywhere, but not an article of property was found, or indication dis- 
cernible of what might be their purposes, or whither they had gone. One day of 
mystery and wonderment was spent, when the next brought the astounding intel- 
ligence that the insurgents, instead of retiring across the Jhelnm, had moved their 
whole army past ns, and now occupied the town of Goojrat, seventeen miles in our 
rear. Rnmonr added that they were in full march on Lahore, and that a party of 
them had crossed the Chenaub, and threatened ’NYuzeerabad, a detachment of 

icholson’s Irregulars having fallen into their hands Such iudeed had beeu their 
purpose: its execution was delayed by the unexpected rising of the river ; and 
frustrated by the unlooked-for celerity with which Wnisn accomplished his 
march. At Lahore everything was prepared for their reception — a second 
Chillianwalla would have occasioned the sacrifice of the Capital. The Com- 
mander-in Chief now prepared to abandon bis entrenchments, but the dif- 
ficulty of collecting some 00,000 baggage cattle and 100,000 followers who were 
permitted to prowl about in quest of food as far from the camp as was consistent 
with safety, caused thirty hours' delay. At leugth the troops were got in motion 
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on the 15th. They proceeded in nearly the same line as that in which they had 
advanced, and, after a march of from twelve to seventeen miles, took up ground 
before the village of Lussooria, near the spot where Sir Joseph Thackwkll had 
engaged the enemy on the 3rd Bee. Menriwhile the victorious army from Mool- 
tan had been directed to push on by forced marches. General Wnisii with 
Markham's brigade arrived at Rainnnggur on the 13th; Harvey followed on 
the lGth, and on the 18th Dukdas with the Bombay Column made their appear- 
ance, having covered thirty-seven miles of ground during their last day on the 
way, and having occupied in all af day less from Mooltan than any of the forces 
preceding them. And this was much where all had done so well : it is here ad- 
verted to to meet the slander that they had lingered on the Way. On arriving at 
Wuzeerabad, Wiiish found a strong force on their way from Lahore to join head- 
quarters. It consisted of II. M. 53rd, and the 13th, 20th, and 53rd N. I., with 
the 12ih and 13th Irregular Horse. The force which had arrived with him from 
Mooltan consisted of II. M. 32nd, tho 51st, 52nd, and 72nd N. I., with the 11th 
Irregular Cavalry. The first news which reached him on his arrival was, that t ’10 
whole insurgent force was in full march ou the Chenaub, a part of them having 
already crossed at Wuzeerabad. Immediately on becoming aware of this, General 
Wiiish, without waiting for instructions, ordered two 9-pouuder guns, and Quin’s 
Irregular Horse, to proceed up tho river's bank without delay on the 14th. On 
the 15th, H. M. 53d, the 13th N. I., and 12th irregular cavalry, with two field 
guns, tho whole under the command of Colonel Byrne, were dispatched in tho 
same direction. They marched all day, and readied Wuzeerabad in the evening, 
— having covered since morning tw r enty-four miles of ground. They were order- 
ed to risk nothing — to reconnoitre merely, and, if resisted, to fall back at once on 
Mariciiam’s Brigade, which followed to support them. It turned out that tho Seikhs 
had never crossed in force at all — those of them who had been on tho hither side had 
returned to the further : there were at the same time reported to be 4,000 of tho 
insurgents on the opposite bank. On the lGth, Markham’s Brigade, consisting of 
II. M. 32ud, and the 51st and 7‘2nd N. 1., with two squadrons of the 1 1th irregular 
horse, pushed on to tho ford at Ilurrec-ke-puttun, half way betwixt Ramnnggur 
and W uzeerabad, where a bridge of boats had been constructed, and half the force 
proceeded immediately to cross On the same day Colonel Byrne, learning that 
a body of Seikhs G,000 strong, with six guns, were preparing to cross at Sodra 
Ghaut, dispatched Colonel Alexander to the spot with lour guns, two r giments 
of irregular horse, 580 men of 11. M. 52rd, aud the 13th N. I. These were not 
only able to prevent tho Seikhs from crossing, but induced them to fall b *ck on 
their main force at Goojrat, so that the detachment rejoined Colonel Byrne in tho 
evening. Major Lawrence at this time came into camp on parole — lie immedi- 
ately* proceeded to meet his brother at Lahore. His family continued with tho 
enemy ns hostages for his rctnrn, and he r< joined accordingly just after the battle. 
On the lGth, Lord Gough quitted his camp at Skdoolapore, and made a march in 
tho direction of tlio enemy. On the 17th, ho ma lo another short movement in 
advance, and being now within six miles of their outposts, and in a position to 
compel them to fight, he resolved to await in camp tho nrrival of the last of his 
reinforcements. Wiiish now joined head quarters, and FJrhvuy's brigade also 
camo into camp, leaving the heavy guns to* follow On the 19th the Bombay Co- 
lumn joined, and arrangements were made for action. On the morning ot tho 
20th, Markham joined, and Byrne was directed to movo down the loft bank 
from tho position ho held at Wuzeerabad with two corps of infantry and four 
guns, leaving two regiments of irregular horse to watch tho fords to prevent ma- 
rauders from crossing. . It is said to luvo been the intention of the Seikhs nt first 
to push on for Lahore, and if possible secure the capital before they were over- 
taken. Foiled in this by the premnturo nrrival of the Mooltan Column, they now 
wished to temporize so ns if possible to gain time to enable them to secure pro- 
visions and fall back on their former position, which they seem to have left for 
want of supplies. A careful rcconnoisance having been made, tho enemy were 
found to bo noaroly 60,000 strong, including, we presume, marauders nnd camp- 
followers, with probably 25,000 regular troops, and abo it GO pieces of orlil- 
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l er y> mostly of small calibre. Their camp lay around the town of O^ojrat in nearly 
a semi-circle ; their regular troops immediately fronted n> : just behind them, and 
between them and the town, was the channel of the river D warn, at this season with- 
oat water. This forms a deep, strong, and tortnous, watercourse, which, after nearly 
embracing Goojrat in one of its flexures, diverges for some distance to the north and 
west, and then, taking a southerly direction, runs almost through the ground occu; ied 
by the British Army. The enemy hai taken advantage of this for the protection 
of their right tbeir infantry being secured by the watercourse, wh le their left was 
cov red by another watercourse running bv the east of the town into the Clienaub. 
Between these two a space of nearly three miles of ground well fitted for a bat- 
tle-field extended. The order of battle ha 1 been set when onr troops encamped. 
r J lie Bombay Column, commanded by Brigadier-General the Hon ble H. Dun- 
das, occupied the left It was supported by White's brigade of cavalry, includ- 
ing the Scir.de Horse, and Captains Duncan ani Huish’s troops cf horse artillery : 
the infantry was covered by Major Flood's troop of Bombay Horse Artillery^— 
the whole mounted force under Sir Joseph Tiiackwell. * An attempt to turn 
the flank was apprehended from the Seikh and Afghan horse, which the cavalry 
were speedily called to guard against. Campbell's division cf infantry, covered 
by No*. 5 and 10 Light Field Batteries, under Major Ludlow and Lieute- 
nant Robertson, were placed next the Bombay troops, wi*li their right 
resting on a watercourse ; IIcggan's brigade acting as their reserve. Oa 
the right of the water-course, agaio, GilbeFwT’s division was placed. Eighteen 
heavy guns under Majors Day and Horsford, with batteries under Captain and 
Brevet Major (Sir Richmond) Shakespeare, were dLf>osed in tv o divisions on 
the flanks of the brigade. WhisiFs division of infantry, with Markham’s brigade 
in support, formed a continuance of the line — the w hole being covered by three 
troops of horse artillery, with one light field battery; with a second reserve of 
Artillery under Colonel Brind. The right flank was protected by Hearsey's 
and Lockwood’s Cavalry Brigades, with Warner’s troop of horse artillery. 
The rear was gnarded by the 5th and Cth light cavalry, the Bombay light field 
battery, and the 45th and GOtli Native lufautry. The arrangement was com- 
peted, ani the troops in position by daybreak, — the British force amounting to 
about 25 000 men, with nearly 100 guns, of which a third were of the largest 
calibre. The Coraraander-in- Chiefs intention was to penetrate the centre of the 
enemy’s line with his right, so as to turn the position of the force in the rear of the 
water-cotrse, jo that the left might be enabled to cross in comparative safety, and, 
in combination wi h the right, to double upon the centre wing of the enemy's 
force opposed to them. At half-past seven the whole force, thus formed, moved 
forward in the direction of the position of the enemy, who opened their guns with 
their usual skill and precision so seen as they believed ns within range. The 
iufantry were halted just out of reach of the fire, and onr artillery, covered by 
skirmishers, was pushed on. This was the first occasion in the course of bis military 
life when Lord Gougii seems to have preferred the use of round shot and grape to 
the bayonet-: the measure, new and obvious as it was, is said to have been forced 
upon him by others. The tables as they stood at M^odkee were on this occasion 
turned, and we had now abundance of battering guns to oppose 7 aud 8 pounder field 
pieces — with only two 1G, and one 18 pouoder to resist us; and at the distance of 
1000 to 800 yards the heavy guns could ponnd them at pleasure, the lighter artillery 
pushing on as the opposing fire slackened. The Seikh guns one after another became 
dismounted, and it was clear they could no longer maintain themselves against us. 
About 9 o’clock the whole line of infantry advanced, still covered by their guns. The 
heavy artillery and field guns were pushed on, taking up position after position as 
they approached the foe. A body of Seikh infantry which lay concealed near the 
village of Burra Kalra, the key of their position, was gallantly driven in by Pen- 
ny’s brigade, consisting of the 2nd Europeans, the 31st aud 70th X. 1. A por- 
tion of IIervey’s brigade, under Colonel Franks, about this time charged a 
body of the enemy at Cbota Kalra. By 1 1 o’clock it was clear the Seikhs had ro 
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longer the slightest fthance with us. They had at one time threatened to attack 
our left, and had, with this end in view, advanced some distance, when they were 
first checked by round shot and then turned by grape. A party strongly posted in 
a nullah found itself enfiladed by our guns, and compelled to retire and leave a 
large piece of ordnance behind them. The enemy’s cavalry now attempted, as had 
been anticipated, to turn our left, — and the A Afghan horsemen, about 1500 in num- 
ber, being conspicuous for their boldness, the Scinde Horse, mustering no more than 
500, with a squadron of the 9th Lancers-fwero ordered to charge : they cut right 
through the enemy, and overthrew and dispersed them in a way that kept their 
comrades in breathless admiration. The General, who saw the charge, came up 
and warmly congratulated Lieut. Malcolm, the officer in command of the form- 
er, on the conduct of his corps. A curious incident now occurred. Four guns 
had been lost by Captain Huisn’s troop of artillery at Chilliau wallah : the first 
gun captnred by the cavalry on the left, to which the gallant Captain's troop w r as 
attached, was one of these, — at which he was so overjoyed that it is said he actu- 
ally hugged it in his arms. Lord Gough had at one time narrowly escaped being 
made prisoner. A body of Seikh horsemen charged his escort, by whom they 
were driven back. His excellency had to defend himself with his pistols, and 
owed his escape to Major Tucker, who slew his most immediate assailant It 
was stated that orders had been given by Siiere Singii that the Commander-in- 
Chief should on no account be taken or harmed : at the head of the British 
Army he was worth 10,000 men on the side of the insurgents. About 10,000 
of the Seikh irregular horse, with Avitabile s dragoons, galloped for a space 
along the British line, endeavouring to penetrate it : they were attacked and driven 
off in the most brilliant style by the 1st and 3rd light cavalry and 14th dragoons. 
The enemy had already lost many of tho bravest of their men, and a large number 
of their guns, and they now began everywhere to give way. The British line 
rapidly advanced, carrying everything before it: the nullah and ford were cross- 
ed, all the villages carried at the bayonet’s point, and the Seikhs everywhere put 
to flight, — the right wing and Campbelt/s division passing in pursuit to the east- 
ward, the Bombay column to the northward, of the town. The retreat was rapid- 
ly converted into a flight, the enemy dispersing themselves in all directions. The 
gates of the town were now occupied, and all egress prevented. The camp, with j 
all its contents, was in our possession. A party of 200 Seikhs for a short time 
maintained themselves in a temple : they were expelled with severe loss by a de- 
tachment from the 52nd N. I. The cavalry division under Sir Joscru Tback- 
avell were sent in pursuit. The horse artillery plied with grape on the retiring 
masses — the cavalry charged as often as they could get uear, — and the enemy were 
shot and sabred in vast numbers in all directions. They at length under cover of 
approaching night escaped from their tired pursuers, who returned to camp at ton 
o’clock, having been fifteen hours in the saddlo Of the sixty pieces of artillery 
brought into the field against us, fifty-three were left in our hands — all that had 
before been taken from ns were recovered. Tho whole camp, camp-equipage, 
and stores, with an incredible quantity of ammunition, was captured. Our casu- 
alties, killed, wounded, and missing, amounted to 007 ; H those of the enemy to at 
least four times as many. The following are the names of the officers killed : — . 
Captain J. Anderson, 4th troop 3rd brigade horse artillery j 2nd Lieutenant E. 
W. Day, 1st company 1st battalion foot artillery ; Lieutenant A. Lloyd, 14th 
drageonsj Lieutenant R. Cox, Otli N. I. ; and Lieutenant E. II. Sprot, 2d Eur. 

L. I. — Wounded : Major G. Farquiiarson, 0th N. I , dangerously ; Maj. J. Iv. 
McCausland, 70th N. I., severely; Captain aud Brevet-Major Sir R. 

C. Shakespeare, 1st co. 4th battalion foot artillery ; Captains J. II. Goddard, 
and A. Scudamore, 14th dragoons, tho former severely, the latter dangerously ; 

* Tho following are tho details* t — 5 European Officers, 1 Natlvo Do., 6 Serjeants or Ilavildars, 

» Trumpeter, 7Crank and file, 'i lascars, 1 syeo drlvor, 4 syces, 143 horses or bullocks, killed ; 21 
European Officers, 14 Nntlve do., I Provost Marshall. 40 Serjeants or ltavlldars, 2 trumpeters, 
f>99 rank and file, II lascars, 8 syce drivers. 7 syces or grasscutters, 68 horses or bullocks, ! 
wounded; 4 rank and file, 1 syce, 19 horses or bullocks, missing. 
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Captain R. M. Best, 10th foot, slightly; Captain J. W. H. Jamieson, 52nd N. 
I. f severely; Captain A. Boyd, 2nd European L. I., slightly; Brevet-Captain C. 
S. Edwards, 70th N. I., slightly; Lieutenants H. J. Stannus, 5th light 
cavalry, severely ; G. Jeferey, 32nd foot, slightly; T. C. Darnell, 51st N. I., 
sveerely ; W. H. Lowther and G. R Smith, 52nd N. I., severely ; A. Elder- 
ton, 2nd European L. I., slightly; and A. Fytciie, 70th X. I., slightly ; 2nd 
Lt. B. M. Hutchinson, Engineers, very severely — leg amputated (since dead); 
Ensigns — A. D. Toogood, D. A. Sandford, and J. G. S. Matheson, 2nd Eur. 
L. I?, slightly; F. J. Gally, 31st N. I., slightly; R. C. Wiiiting, and C. 
Murray, 70th N. I., slightly; and Provost Marshal Budd, severely. The victory 
was complete : the artillery had done it all : the heads of divisions were said to have 
been instructed to act on their own judgment without reference to Lord Gough. 
Time and misfortone had tanght us caution : the strategy otherwise was much 
the same as that which preceded it. In fighting men, aud especially in gnns, 
we greatly ontnnmbered the enemy. Not a single precaution had been taken to 
cut off his retreat, or to make future operations superfluous. Had Dundas's 
troops been pushed np, the Seikhs mnst have been annihilated — all chance of escape 
would have been cut off. The present is almost the only war in which we have 
been engaged in which it was impossible to give quarter, even to the wonnded : 
when disabled or struck to the ground, the dying Seikhs watched their opportunity, 
and in their death struggles often cut or fired with fatal effect at those who would 
willingly have protected them. When there was no time to carry them to hospital, 
our men were compelled for their own sakes to finish the dying. General Gilbert 
was next day dispatched in the direction of the Jlielum, to cut off their retreat. 
The force under him cousisted of some 15,000 men with 40 gnns. They reached 
the Jhelnm on the 28th February, and began at once to cross — without any pur- 
pose, however, of pushing on until the last division had joined them. The 
Jlielum, which here in the cold season is confined to a single channel, when rain 
falls, or the snows on the mountains begin to melt, occupies six or seven, — present- 
ing a series of rapid currents with small islands between. When crossed by Lord 
Keane's Army in December 1830, a troop of H. M/s 9th Lancers got too far 
down the stream, and Captain Hilton with ten men and their horses were drowned. 
On the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th, the army were employed in crossing the five 
channels the river occupied. The streams in most of these were wellnigh waist 
deep, and ran with great rapHitv and force. So well were matters managed that 
one European soldier who was seized with cramp when attempting to swim across, 
and one camel -man, together with some dozen or two of camels, and a considerable 
quantity of baggage, were all that was lost. The enemy were now affirmed to be 
some eighteen or twenty miles in advance, and Gilbert pushed on as rapidly as 
possible with the hope of overtaking them. Brigadier McLeod's force with the 
heavy battering gnns crossed the Jhelnm on the 9th. Brigadier-General Camp* 
bell reached camp on the night of the 17th. The strong fort of Rhota3 was 
found to have been evacuated, so here they experienced no hindrance. Mean- 
while Captain Abeott was moving from the northward with a body of irregulars 
to meet the flying enemy, and Colonel Steinback, for three months stationary 
near the town of Jhelum, advanced on their flank, while Gilbert pressed on their 
rear. Ever since the arrival of the Mooltan force on the ICth Feb. negociations 
had been in progress, ^-Major Lawrence passing from camp to camp as envoy. 
On the Gdi, Major and Mrs Lawrence and family and servants, Lieut3. Bowie 
and Herbert, Mr and Mrs Thompson, and the other prisoners, arrived in camp, 
with the intimation that the Seikh Chiefs and army were prepared to lay down 
their arms. On the 8th, the Rajah Shere Singh came into camp, with the view 
of making arrangements for the surrender of the rest of the insurgents. He 
returned on the following day to his own people. It was now stated that the 
Seikhs had once more changed their minds, and were determined not to lay down 
their arms without a struggle. General Gilbert therefore directed his’ whole 
force to advance in battle array, — not in all likelihood very apprehensive of clanger, 
bat prepared for any emergency that might arise. Lord Gough journeyed south- 
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ward on the 9th to meet the restored captives. On the 14th, thirteen Chiefs 
of note arrived in camp, and gave up their swords ; and the whole Shikh 
army, amounting to 16,000 men, at once, laid down their arms unconditionally. 
No fewer than 41 guns were now given up, — bringing up the number that had 
fallen into our hands since the commencement of the recent outbreak to one hun- 
dred and sixty I Where such a vast quantity of artillery could have come from 
seems incomprehensible. In the first campaign wo captured above 300 guns ; and 
taking into account those still at Lahore, this will bring the whole Seikh park up 
to above 500 pieces of ordnance. A proclamation was now issued by the Gover- 
nor-General notifying what had occurred,* and stating that the war must not be 



• GKAEKAL OBURfl DV THE BIGHT HONORABLE THE GOVERNOR. GENERAL OP INDIA. 

foreign department. — oamp fjjrozepore, the 17 Ih March, t8iQ. 

The Governor General has the utmost satlalaciim in directing that the Despatches which 
he has this day received from His Excellency the Comniandei-’m-Cbief, ar.d from Major 
General Sir Walter Gilbert, k c n., be published for the information of the Army and of 
the people of India, 

The British Subjects who were prisoners in the hands of the enemy hare all returned in 
safety. 

On the 14th instant. Sirdar Chutler Singh, Rajah Shere Singh, and the principal Sikh 
Sirdars and Chiefs, delivered their swords Into the hands of Major-General Sir Walter 
Gilhert. 

Forty-one pieces of Artillery were at the same time surrendered, and the remains of the 
Sikh Army, to the number of 16,000 men, laid down their arms in the presence of the British 
troops. 

The Governor. General offers to His Excellency the Commander-in.Chief, to Major-Gene, 
ral Gilbert, ’aod to the whole Army, his heartfelt congratulations on this glorious remit of the 
battle nf Goojrat, and of the operations subsequent to It, so admirably conducted by ihe Ma- 
jor-General, In fulfilment of His Excellency’s instructions. 

But ihe war is not yet concluded : nor can there be any cessation of hostilities until Dost 
Mahomed Khan and the Affghan Army are either driven from the Province of Pesliawur, or 
destroyed within it. 

The British Army hsg already resumed its march upon Attock ; and the Governor-General 
confidently hopes, that the entire success which, with God's blessing, will attend it, may 
enable him soon to announce the restoration of peace. 

The Governor-General directs that in honor of the Important events which have now been 
notified* a salute of 21 Guns be fired from every principal Station of ihe Army in India. 

By order of the Bight Hon'ble the Governor - General of India. 

(Signed) H. M. Elliot, Secretary to the Govt, of India with the Governor- G eneral. 



FROM TDK RIGHT HCN’nLK TDK COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, TO THE R1QUT nON’DLE 
T II W GOVKRNon-OKNBRAL OF INDIA, &C. &C. &C. 

HEAD QUARTERS, CAMP EULLALI.AH, ICtII MAIlCU, 1849. 

My Lord, — I have ihe greatest gratification in reporting tn your Lordship the further hap- 
py results of the decisive victory obtained at Goojrat on the 21st ultimo. 

Major-General Sir Waller Gilbert, with that energy and judgment which Induced me to 
select him to conduct the ulterior operations subsequent to that ectiou. has welt fulfilled 
the trust repoicd la him, by rapidly pressing th e routed enemy, which has lod to- their un- 
qualified submission, the surrender of their remaining guns, an n ab<»ol 16,t»00 stand of arms, 
• 11 of which are now In our possession ; and I rejoice 10 add, that this fortunate consum- 
mation has bcon obtained without ft single shot being fired, 

Tho whole of Ihe Sikh Foice with -their Sirdars have now came In, with the exceplloa of 
Bhal Maharaj and Colonel Rlchpnu) Singh, who have nbsonnded, but without followers. 

We have now 1 r our possession 56 Guns token at Goojrat and abandoned by the enemy 
in Ills retreat ou the 21st February ; 40 surrendered to Major-General sir Walter Gllbrri since 
that eveut ; 12 captured at Chlllanwaliah, and 50 at Mooiinn ; making n total of 158 picoos of 
ordnance which have fallen Into our hands during the pic*ent campaign. 

Again heartily congratulating your Lordship at this most satisfactory termination of the 
cf the Sikh war, 

I ha vo &c. (Signed) Gough. General. 
Head Quarter /, Camp Kullallah , lG//» March, 1819. 



No. 282. 

FROM MAJOR-GENERAL SIR \V, R. OII.RItRT, K. O R., 

Commanding Field Force on S red a I Service. 
To II. M, Elliot, ICsq., Sec. to the Gort. of Indio with the Governor- General, 
Comp 1 Huwul Pindee, 1 4 //< March, lsi9. 

Sin,.— Since I addressed you on ihe lith inataut, from Iloormuck, I have advanced to 
Rawul Pindee, which place I reac hed fo-day. 

v, 1 h .“ v t, now tl*° high gratlficmlou of reporting for the information of the Right Honora- 
ble the Governor General of India, that the disarmament of the Sikh Army, commenced at 
Mamkjalla, has been Mils day completed by the surrender of their eworda by the Sikh Sir- 
dars, in presence of Uio Commanding Ollloeis of Divisions aud Brlgsdes and their Staff, 
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considered over until the Affghans were driven beyond the limits of Peshawur, 
or destroyed within that province. The moment the Seikhs conld be disposed of, 
Gilbert once more pushed on in hopesof overtaking the AtTghans before they had 
crossed the Indus, or at all events of preventing them from destroying the means 
of communication across. By a forced march of forty-six miles, they approached 
the Indus in thirty-one hours : the troops arrived at Attock in the forenoon of the 
17<h. When about six miles from the river, intelligence was received by Major 
Mackeson that Attock. had just been evacuated by the enemy — that they had 
taken three guns along with them from the fort, and were about to destroy the 
bridge of boats to prevent us following them. Upon this Gilbert and Macke- 
son, with a small escort from Nicholson's Irregulars, with Lumsden’s Guides, 
and the whole Staff, pushed ahead at a gallop, an I only slackened their speed on 
reaching an eminence close by the river. About I Of) of the enemy were here 
seen dealing deduction on t lie br’dge : o, 00) or 0,000 were drawn up on tho 
opposite bank. The sight of British Officers, supposed to be at least two days’ 
march distant, set them all a scampering and fifteen of the best boats forming the 
bridge were consequently secured. '1 he principal o^j^ct we had in view was 
thus completely accomplished, and the means of following on the heels of the flying 
foe attained. Tho artillery now came up, when the AfFghans found it convenient 
to withdraw, after firing some gu is at ns. which did no harm. The fort of At- 
tock was occupied immediately, and early the following morning a brigade crossed 
over, and took possession of the small fort of Ilydrabad, by which the town is com- 
manded. Negotiations had been entered into with the Khyberries in hopes that 
the flight of tho AfFglians might bo intercepted, and they left to receive the 
punishment they so well deserved near tho famous battle-fields of Jumrood. 
Since quitting Lord Gocgii’s camp Gcal. Gilbert had succeeded to admiration 
in carrying to a successful issue every plan he had un lertaken to execute, — secur- 
ing, in doing so, the fullest coi li fence of those under his command. Vast 
numbers of disbanded Seikhs wero now returning to their homes in a state of 
great destitu ion and wretched.i ss; the bulk of them seemed to belong to the Pro- 
tected Statjs — a large nu nb r were men from liindoostan : in both cases allured 
to the fiel 1 as mercenaries, or in hope of plunder, with no feelings of vengeance to 
gratify, or oljec s of patri oti-mi or ambition to servo. A mismanaged insurrection 
anywhere iu India would bri ig thousands of such miscreants into the field 
against ns. 

Gilbert crossed the Indnson the 19th an 1 20th, and pushed on by forced marches 
for Peshawur, where ho arrived ou the 2Ut and 22a l. The Affgliaus, flying in 
terror of their live*, without baggage or impedi neat, had proved too fleet for him, 
— they had ascended the passes, an J got beyond his reach, before he could approach 
within tweuty miles. of t'lem. The gates of Peshawur had been shut against 
them, but they burnt the cantonments an l house of the resilent, an l desiroyed the 
suburbs and villages around. The war was now entirely over, and so soon as the 
intimation of the complete success of General Gilbert reached the Governor- 
General, »a proclamation was issued intimating that the Seikh Sovereignty had 
ceased, and that the Punj mb was annexed to our dominions. 

The British Frontier lias now been pushed beyond the lndns ; aud not only do 
the Seikh States, Jamoo excepted, recognize the Sovereignty of England, but 
Peshawur and the JDheraj it, between the river aud the mountains — the most 
productive and the most cherished prov!n:es of the Doorannee Empire — own our 
sway : and a surface of above an hundred thousand squ ire miles, containing a 
population of three and a half millions, and yielding a net revenue of about a 



The total number «.f guns surrendeied is 41 , of which a return shall be forwarded here- 
after, and the number cf slauda of anus laid down before the Force under my command ia 
about sixteen thousand. 

I have&c. (Sipned) W. It. Gir bs rt, Major General, 

Commanding Field Force on Special Service. 

Camp Rawul Pindee.Uth March 1849. 

(True Copies) (signed) H. M. Elliot, 

Secretary to the Govt, of India, with the Gocernor . General. 
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million sterling, has been added to our already colossal Eastorn Empire. No ac- 
quisition was ever made by us with moro aversion, or by means less obnoxious to 
censure : and by the industrious portion of the people the transfer will be hailed 
with gratitude. That it will not for a long period to come be able from its own 
revenues to maintain itself, and that it will form a heavy tax on our already over- 
burtlnmed finances, is more than probable. Whether it ultimately prove a bless- 
ing or a curse to us, will depend on the use we make of it. If it be dealt with 
as the majority of our conquests have been — neglected unless as avast cantonment 
for troops and the basis of further annexation, — it will form but one addition to 
the massof expensive and misgoverned provinces already bowing us down, and likely, 
unless under a change of system, to prove our ruin. We yet want Khyrpore, 
Bahawulpore, and the Rajpoot States, on the south and west, to complete our 
dominions — Jamoo and Cashmeer to relieve us of apprehension from the north- 
east, — with Oudh, Hyderabad, the Mysore, Travancore, and all the other Native 
States embosomed in our empire 1 — if the old and atrocious doctrine of the neces- 
sity of expansion be insisted on. If we are to advantage by the light of civiliza- 
tion, and set about making the most of what we possess before coveting more, a 
stupendous career of indefinite length and inconceivable brightness is before us. 
Our fate depends on our selection : should we persist iu indulging in endless ex- 
pansion, madly realizing the dream that our destiuies drive us onwards, — his- 
tory may, before a century elapses, have to chronicle our fall — tho moralist, while 
deploring the humiliation of our fate, to mark tho justice of the retribution 
which brought a natiou to the ground which in the barbarous triumphs of 
arms forgot the claims of their subjects, and the duties due to the cause of 
civilization and the arts of peace. We have now at all events no reasonable 
pretexts for apprehension of danger ou our frontier, or plausible excuse 
lor extension of territory : and though we have often to a certain extent 
been in the like predicament before, wo never were so to such an extent as we are 
now. Yet so long as restless Governors-General or warlike Commanders-in-Chief 
know that any war, however unjust, if only successful — any conquest, however 
ruinous — will obtain for them from the people of Englund thanks, honors, and 
pensions, — how shall India feel secure of tranquillity or good government, when 
these yield neither farao nor riches to our rulers ? The present is perhaps the only 
occasion in our history where territory ha 3 been forced upon us, and where we 
literally scarcely had room to choose which measure ought to be pursued — when 
that resorted to was perhaps after all the lesser ot the evil 3 resulting from previous 
intermedding with nations and empires that concerned us not, left to be pursued. 

The Bombay troops were directed to stand fast at Peshawur for tho present, — 
and cantonments were marked out. The Afreedecs from the hills commenced 
carrying on a system of plunder with impunity, and murdered some of our 
men on their way back from the town of Pcshawur to camp. — So soon as 
the tidings reached that all which could bo attempted had been accom- 
plished, the Proclamation intimating tho Annexation was issed. Mr II. M. 
Elliott, Foreign Secretary with tho Governor-General, proceeded straightway 
to Lahore and assembled the Durbar, when it was intimated that PmJLLEEr 
Singh had ceased to reign, and tho monarchy founded by Runjeet Singii had 
passed to other hands. Tho Prince,' now Sovereign no more, is to reside within 
the British dominions — rumour says at Poona in tho Deccan — and is to receive a 
pension of £40,000 a year. His mother, who exprossed so much anguish on being 
parted from him, and whose intrigues and machinations weio so well calculated 
to hasten his fall, lias escaped from Chunar, and found refuge in Nepaul. The 
present force in the Punjaub amounts to33,0«>0 British troops; that on the Frontier 
and in tho Jnlluudhur Doab to 38,000: the grand total of our army ou tho 
Northwest Frontier aud iii the Punjaub together to 71,110. Tho country has 
been placed under a Council, of which Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henhy 
La whence is to bo President (on a salary of 7,000 Us ,) aud Mr O. G Mansell 
and J. La whence, Members (ou 4,000 Us. each per mensem.) Four Commissioners 
have been named, viz. Messrs Euw. Thornton, R. Montgomery, M. McLeod, 
and M. I\ Edoewohtii, with a cloud of Deputy Commission ers aud Assistants, 
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amongst whom the following have been already named : — Messrs F. B Pearson, 
H. P. Fane, W. J. R. Carnac, H. Brereton, Philip Egerton, Edw. 
Bayley, J. Wedderburx, Brand Sapte, G. F. Macleod, H. B. Hender- 
son, D. Simson, R. Simson, F. D. Forsyth, J. H. Prinsep, A. Money, 
Coupeb, &<;.♦ The greater part of these officers are already at the posts that are 
to be assigned to them. — It has been stated to ns on excellent anthority, that next 
cold season the Saugor and Nerbndda territories are to be permanently placed in 
charge of the Madras Army ; so that no fewer than fifteen regiments from the 
South-Eastern presidency will be required where Bengal troops now serve. This 
is a very heavy draft on the Madras army: if soch a force can be spared, it will go 
far to obviate the necessity of an augmentation. The Commissary of Ordnance at 
Saugor has been directed to prepare accounts, so as to enable the arsenal to be 
transferred to other hands. It i3 added — but on this point we speak with more 
hesitation — that the Commissioner for Sangor is to receive an appointment in the 
Punjaub, and that the civilians as well as the soldiers of Madras will move up- 
wards. If there were any truth in the statement of Sir Charles Napier, that 
the Scinde force had been maintained at its present enormous strength in conse- 
quence of the past disturbances in the Pnnjaub, then probably a garrison would 
have been picked ont of the army of 12,0 JO which maintains that loveliest and 
most lucrative of lands— Young Egypt. 

NOTIFICATION. — FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. — FEROZEPOOR, THE 30Tn MARCH, 1840. 
The Governor-General is pleased to direct, that the accompanying Proclamation, 
by which the Punjaub is declared to be a portion of the British Empire in India, 
be published for general infornication ; and that a Royal Salute be fired at every 
principal Station of the Army on the receipt thereof. 

By order of the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General of India. 

(Signed) P. Melyill, 

Under Secretary to Government of India, with the Governor-General. 

proclamation,— 29th march, 1849. 

For many years, in the time of Maharaja Runjeet Singh, peace and friend- 
ship prevailed between the British Nation and the Sikhs. 

When Runjeet Singh was dead, and his wisdom no longer guided the Counsels 
of the State, the Sirdars and the Khalsa Army, without provocation and without 
cause, snddenly invaded the British Territories. Their Army was again and again 
defeated. They were driven with slaughter and in shame from the country they 
had invaded, and at the gates of Lahore the Maharaja Dhuleep Singh tender- 



* 6 7 TUG RIOS r BOXOaiaLK THEQOTEiS'OK-GEXSaU, 

Camp ttoopur, the 13th April, 1849. 

No. 456 — The Right Hon'ble the Governor-General has been pleased lo make Ihe fo 1 wing 
appointments : — 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir H. M. Lawrence, k. c. b , to ba President of the Board of Adminis- 
tration tor the Affairs of the Punjaub, and Agent to the Governor-General 
Mr C. G. Maosei, and Mr J. Lawrence, to be Members of tbe Board of Administration. 
Mr G. J. Christian to be Secretary of ditto. 

R!»jor U. P. Burn to be Deputy S?c etary of ditto. 

To be Deputy CommUsiouers ia the Punjaub.— Mr R. Montgomery. Mr D. F, Macleod. 
Captain D. Ross, 51st N. I. vir E. Ttvwn’on. Mr M. P. E Igeworth. 

To be Deputy Commissioneis in he Punjaub. — MrA-H Cocks. Major G St. P. Lawrence, 
lltb Light Cavalry. Captain J. Abbott, Artillery. Captain W. C. Birch, 5th N. 1. Captain G . 
W. Hamilton, 31th N. I Captain G. E Hollines, 33lh N.l. Mvjor H. B. Edwardes, c. b , 1st 
European Regiment. Mr \V. J. R Carnac. Mr F. B. Pearson. Mr J. D. Joglis. Mr E. C. Bay- 
ley. Captaio F. C. Mans len, 29tu N I. Captain R. Morriesoo, 52nd N. I. Captain J . Clarke, 
2olh N. L Captain G. W. S. Hicks, 8th N. 1. Lieutenant J. Nichols >n, 27th N.l. Lieutenant J, 
R. Becher, Engineers. Lieuteuant H. G. Tailor, 1 1th Light Cavalry. Lieutenant E..J. Lake, 
Eocioeers. 

To be Assistant Commissioners in the Pnnjaub. — Mr P. H, Kgerton. Mr H. Fane. Mr B. 
Sapte. Mr A. Money. Mr L. B. Bowring. Mr H Brereton. Mr J. Wedderbura. Captain F. E. 
Voyle, 39ih N. 1. Lieutenant M. J. Turnbull, 7th Light Cavalry. Lieutenant H. R. James, 
4<lh N. I. Lieutenant C. Herbert, IStb N. 1. Lieutenant R. C. Lawraoce, 73d N. 1. Liea- 
teaant B. M. Lovaday, 15th N.l. Lieutenant J. E. Fraser, 4th N. I. Mr G. F. Macleod. Mr H. 
B. Henderson. Mr D. Simson. Mr G. E. Cowper. Mr R. Simsoa. Mr F. D. F.irsjto. Lieut. 
R. Young, Engineers Lieutenant J. M. Cripps, 26th N. I. Ensign H. VY. H. Coxe, 70th N. 
I. Lieuteuant F. R. Pollock, 49th N I Mr J. H. Priosep. Mr E. A. Prinsep. 

11. M. Eli iot, Secretary to the Govt, of ludia, with the Governor-General. 

i . L'y -.rose 
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THE ANNEXATION. 



ed to the Governor-General the submission of himself and his Chiefs, and solicited 
the clemency of the British Government. 

The Governor* General extended the clemency of his Government to the State 
of Lahore ; he generously spared the kingdom which he had acquired a just right 
to subvert ; and the Maharaja having been replaced on the throne, treaties of 
friendship were formed between the States. 

Tlie British have faithfully kept their word, and have scrupulously observed 
every obligation which the treaties imposed upon them 

But the Sikh people and their Chiefs have, on their part, grossly and faithlessly 
violated the promises by which they were bound. 

Of their annual tribute no portion whatever has at any time been paid, and 
large loans advanced to them by the Government of India have never been repaid. 

The control of the British Government, to which they voluntarily submitted 
themselves, has been resisted by arms. 

Peace 1ms been cast aside. British officers have been murdered when acting for 
the State : others engaged in the like employment have treacherously been thrown 
into captivity. Finally, the army of the State, and the whole Sikli people, joined 
by mauy of the Sirdars in the Punjaub who sigued the Treaties, and led by a mem- 
ber of the Regency itself, have risen in arms against us, and have waged a fierce 
and bloody war, for the proclaimed purpose of destroying the British and their 
power. 

The Government of India formerly declared that it desired no further conquest* 
and it proved by its act3 the sincerity of its professions. 

The Government of India has no desire for conquest now; but it is bound in its 
duty to provide fully for its own security, and to guard the interests of those com- 
mitted to its charge. 

To that end, and as the only sure mode of protecting the State from the perpe- 
tual recurrence of unprovoked and wasting wars, the Governor-General is compel- 
led to resolve upon the entire subjection of a people whom tlioir own Govern- 
ment has long been unable to control, and whom (as events have now shewn) 
no punishment can deter from violence,* no acts of friendship can conciliate 
to peace. 

Wherefore the Governor- General of India has declared, and hereby pro- 
claims, that the Kingdom of the Punjaub is at an end ; and that all the Ter- 
ritories of Maharaja Diiuleep Singh are now and henceforth a portion of 
the British Empire in India. r 

His Highness the Maharaja shall be troated with consideration and with honor. 

The few Chiefs who have not engaged in hostilities against the British shall 
retain their property and their rank. 

The British Government will leave to all the people, whether Mnsselman, 
Hindoo, or Sikli, the free exercise of their own religions ; but it will not permit 
any man to interfere with others ill the observance of such forms and customs as 
their respective religions may either enjoin or permit. 

The Jagheers, and nil the property of Sirdars or others who have been in 
arms against the British, shall bo confiscated to the State. 

The defences of every fortified place in the Punjaub which is not occupied by 
British troops, shall be totally destroyed, and effectual measures shall bo takcu to 
deprive the people of the means of renewing either tumult or war. 

Tho Governor-General calls upon all the inhabitants of tho Punjaub, Sirdars 
and people, to submit themselvos peaceably to tho authority of tho British Govern- 
ment, which has hereby been proclaimed. 

Over thoso who shall live as obedient and peaceful subjects of the State, tho 
British Government will rule with mildness and beneficence. 

But if resistance to constituted authority shall again be attempted, — if violence 
and turbulence bo renewed,— tho Governor-General warns tho people of the Pun- 
jaub that tho time for leniency will then have passed away, and that their otfeuoa 
will be punished with prompt and most rigorous severity. 

By order of tho Right Honorable tho Governor-General of India. 

(Signed) II. M. Elliot, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India, with the Governor-General. 
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It has not been considered necessary to load this little brochure with reprints 
of State Papers. The Appendix wa3 meant to contain, besides the Eiographies 
of men of eminence who had departed within the year, short historical Memoirs 
referring to events which were in part already over, bnt promised to form the 
bases of sections in oar future Annals. It is, for example, to be hoped the Schools 
of Industry — the Researches of the Geographical Society in Physical Geography 

the good deeds of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy &c., — may form subjects of 

allusion for many years to come, and the present occasion seemed a suitable one for 
introducing them to notice. Many other things of similar sort were intended to 
have found a place amongst the following notices, had space permitted : those which 
have now been omitted or postponed may serve for future publications. It has been 
explained in the Introduction, that the length to which the narrative of the Pun- 
jaub war has extended has prevented any attempt at the Local annals of the 
Presidencies, or the progress of Education or improvement in the country : 
these it is hoped will hereafter form the chief subjects of attention. The omission 
of what was intended to have been an outline of the researches in science pursued 
in India, and the pursuits followed and discoveries made by men of learning, is 
subject of much regret — it is hoped that next year it may be remedied. The work 
as it is has swelled to donble the size designed for it — its publication been defer- 
red for months after it ought to have appeared ; and the haste with which it has 
at last been necessary to pas3 it through the press will, it is hoped, excuse many 
omissions which might have been supplied, and imperfections which might have 
been remedied, had more time been permitted. 

The nature of the reception that may be vouchsafed to the present production 
will assist in guiding us as to the future. 



Bombay, 21 tt May, 1849. 
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The writer of the Narrative of the late Lieutenant Colonel W. Havelock not having had it in 
bU power to revise the proofs, and his M3, being none of the most legible, has requested 
that the following addenda and corrigenda he made : — 

Page XXVII, line 8, for Box Hill read 14 Tzon Hill.” 

17, for elders read 44 survivors.” 

XXVIII, line 3, for Calcrofts read ’* Calcrafts,” 

5, for Desney read 44 Disney.” 

32, for most stirring real 44 heart-stirring.” 

XXIX, line 17, after the word corps add— 44 To these might have been added Major 

• —now Major-General— Charles Beckwith ; Lieutenant-General Sir 
Andrew Barnard ; and Colonel Sir Neil Campbell, father of the pre- 
sent Quartermaster-General of the Bombay Army,— all of tbe 95th 
foot : they were in the regiment at or about this time.” 

28, for Condeira read 44 Condeixa,” and for Sabegal read 44 Sabugal.” 

31, for young read 44 growing.” 

Note, line 1, for haggle read 41 boggle,’* 

XXX, line l, for Givar’s read “ Giron’s.” 

5, for caveat read 44 carent.” 

7, for horse re$d 44 hare.” 

17, for Angelloread 41 Angelo.” 

24, for preferred read “ proposed.” 

3 from bottom, for Alba read 44 Alten.” 

1, from bottom, insert the word ** or” betwixt subaltern and under, 

XXXI, line 9, for bulwarks read 44 boulevards. ’* 

XXXII, line 3, for stream read 44 river.” 

6, for river read 44 Scheldt.” 

9, for caliche read “caleche” 

23, insert the word 44 though” betwixt and and he. 

28, for into read ** onto.’’ 

33 and 39, for Corfew read 44 Corfu .” 

8 from bottom, for mortgagers read 44 mortgagees.” 

8 from bottom, for Haward road * 4 Howard.” 

XXXIII, line 8 from bottom, lor Gourpara read 44 Ghorpurra. 1 ’ 

XXXIV, line 9, for fecresy read 41 suing.” 

32, for nearly read 44 near.” 

XXXV, line 12, for Bljorre read 41 Bignrro.” 

XXXVI, line 13, insert the word 44 had” betwixt he and moved. 

26, for purposed read 44 proposed.” 



APPENDIX. 



The following Biographical Sketches are extracted, with some few alterations, 
from the papers of the day. Many names are omitted which onght to have 
appeared amongst them — some will perhaps be found whose notoriety scarcel 
entitled them to a place in history. From sketches such as these, dependin 
on the knowledge or feelings of the writers, no true comparative estimate can be 
formed of the merits of the individuals referred to. This much of caution is 
requisite to prevent injustice or delusion — the errors to be corrected arc almost 
exclusively those of omission. 



SIR ROBERT OLIVER, KT., R. N., COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
OF TIIE INDIAN NAVY. 

In our second edition of Saturday (5th August) we intimited the demise 
of Sir Robert Oliver, and naw take leave to lay a few particulars regarding 
him before our readers, conceiving that a party occupying so prominent a position 
in Society, and in relation to whom so much has of late been said, is deserving of 
more thau a passing notice. Wo may observe at the commencement, that we 
have no intention of writing the biography of the deceased, or of fairly analysing 
his character, or weighing his merits or demerits against each other. Of the 
pages and pages which within the last twelve months have been written on these 
subjects, little or nothiug we believe emanated from personal feeling, and scarcely 
anything, so far as facts are concerned, requires to be recalled. At the time 
when eminent men— for such was the Commandcr-in- Chief of the Indian Navy — 
are summoned to their account, men would willingly endeavour to forget their 
errors in the more charitable and pleasing task of endeavouring to recall their 
virtues to remembrance. Sir R. Oliver entered the Royal Navy in 1705, and 
obtained his commission as Lieutenant in February 1800, when on board the 
Espoir , eighteen gun brig, then bouud for the Mediterranean. On the 4th April 
1804 this vessel, in company with the frigate Success, observed some vessels on the 
Calabrian coast, and Lieutenant Oliver, in charge of one boat, with Lieutenant 
Sartorius in another, with the other boats of his ship, were sent to destroy 
them. Three of the boats were swamped on sunken rocks as they approached the 
shore, when the gallant officers and men swam on shore with their cntlasses in 
their teeth, under a heavy fire from the gnns of the enemy : they set fire to the 
ships, spiked the gnns, recovered their boats, and returned to their vessels un- 
harmed. He was senior Lieutenant on board the Sp'irliale in 1823, bearing the 
flag of the Admiral on the American station. In 1827 he was removed from the 
Wellesley , whero he had been under Real- Admiral Sir George Eyre, to the 
Victory , Admiral Sir R. Stopford. He was here promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander by the Lord High Admiral, for meritorious services. He shortly after 
joined the Asia, eighty-fonr, commanded by Sir Hyde Parker, destined for the 
coast of Portngal. He soon after this returned to England, and was appointed to 
fit up some of our war-steamers with a variety of pivot gnns which he had himself 
constructed. He afterwards commanded the sloops Phceniz and Dee , and though 
the occasion noticed as having occnrred early in his career was the only one when 
he had an opportunity of distinguishing himself, he seems to have been known at 
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all times as an able aud meritorious officer of a somewhat antiquated school, and he 
owed his advancement to command almost entirely to his merits. In 1037 he 
became Post Captain in the Navy. At this time Admiral Sir C. Malcolm was 
about to retire from Bombay, and the Court of Directors, who were particularly 
anxious to obtain iho services of some one familiar with steam navigation in its 
present stato, applied to the Admiralty to recommend an officer from the Royal 
Navy, and Cap aiu Oliver was accordingly named as a party eminently qualified 
for the post. This having been offered him, was at first declined — when, on a 
second application to the Admiralty, he was again recommended, and on this 
occasion he accepted the appointment. Whatever the results may have been, no- 
selection could have been made more impartially or carefully. lie arrived in 
Bombay overland in July 1838, and was immediately put in charge. Heavy 
complaints were made against him in the Indian Navy in reference to the retire- 
ment of certain officers from the Navy who were averse to the packet service in 
1842: they were fully and satisfactorily replied to, and he himself was shortly 
after Knighted in testimony of the approbation of his superiors. IIo was indeed 
a hard-working aud upright officer, however erroneous his conceptions might have 
been of what was for the good of the service. Shortly after this, the constitution 
of Naval Courts- Martial, on which hitherto military officers had sat, was altered, 
and endless confusion introduced in consequence. In 1847 ho was elevated to 
the rank of Commodore of the Indian Navy, with a view to the removing of some 
of tlie anomalies which had arisen. He a few months afterwards was created 
Commander-In-Chief of the Navy. In October, 1844, he returned to England — 
having required to submit to a severe surgical operation : this he got over lightly, 
and was again in Bombay in December 1845, Captains Peiter aud Lynch 
having held the appointment during his absence. His residence in the Dockyard 
was a very unhealthy one, and ten years of severe labour, with much exposure to 
the sun in India, at an age betwixt GO and 70, is not without its results. On the 
27th July ho had accompanied Mr Goldsmid and family on board the Ch'lde 
Harold , bound for the Cape, and suffered so much on his return from exposure to 
the sun that he was removed from his residence to that of Dr Giraud at Byculla, 
where he continued to sink gradually till the morning of the 5th, when he ex- 
pired. Sir Robert Oliver was an affectionate and kind husband, and eminently 
dutiful parent ; and ho was greatly beloved by those who were intimately ac- 
quainted with him, and before whom he could lay aside all liis gruffiioss and 
austerity of manner : by these his loss will be much deplored. He belonged to a 
school of seamen for many years happily all but extinct, and we believe few 
public men Iiavo ever had so many imputations cast upon them of which so few 
could bo impugned. Subjoined will be found a brief and ably written notice by 
Government of his servicos. It is not our purpose to analyse the contents of tlio 
paper now that its subject is no more : wo of course cannot quito go along with 
the compliments on “ tho master mind ” appliod to the late head of onr Marine. 
Government could not, consistently with their former notices, Iiavo said less than 
they Iiavo done on such an occasion as tho present. They oould hardly have said 
more, or said it bettor. 



Bombay Castlr, 8tii August, 1819. 

No. 127 oflSlS.-The Right Honorablo the Governor in Council lias received with the deepest 
concern and regret the report of the decease, on the morning of the 5th instant, of Commodore 
Sir Robert Oliver, and feds it to bo ills duty publicly to record the high and Listing sense enter- 
tained of the value and importance ofthe services which this lamented and distinguished oilicer 
lias performed while tilling the office of Superintendent, and latterly of Commander in- Chief, of 
the Indian Navy. 

Sir Robert Oliver has stood for ten years at the head ofthe Indian Navy ; and during the wliolo 
of that period the records of Government abundantly prove that lie lias discharged the responsi- 
ble and onerous functions of bis high office In a manner which has elicited tho warmest appro- 
bation of every superior authority in India and in England. 11 is energy, foresight skill, and 
thorough practical knowledge of overy branch of his profession, Iiavo always been cons notions ; 
and these qualities were so displayed in tho equipment anil titling out of the vessels dispatch- 
vd to co-operate with Her .Majesty’s Navy In the China Expedition, that it pleased Her Majesty, 
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in 1343 to confer upon him the honor of Knighthood expressly “ In arknovvL-igraeac of the real 
ani ability with which that officer had exerted himself to further Her Majesty’s Service in re- 
lation to the Expedition sent to the China Seas ” 

Under the conduct of Sir Robert Oliver, the strength of the Indian Naval force has been large- 
ly increased, and its services employed, always wi h honor and success, in <.very part of the In- 
dian Ocean The various Marine Establishments connected with the Navy have been extended, 
reformed or organized ; a Steam Factory of great power and efficiency has been erected, and 
commodi>us slips for the promotion of s>hip-building at the Port have been cons»ructcd O her 
works anl improvement • plan^e i or advised by the same master-mind have been completed or 
are in progress, the whole designed to render the D>ckyard of Bombay equal t" the important 
National objects for wl ich it may be required The great extension giveu to the Indian Navy ge- 
nerally, and to its E-sta«. *'s ira utsin We- tern India, nn ler the management of Sir Robert oiiver, 
has caused the Hon ble the C**urt of Directors recently to invest him, in his office of Superin- 
tend nt. with the Commission of a Commodore of the First Class, and the dignity of Commander - 
iu-Cbief. 

The Right Honorable the Govern r in Council feels it to be unnecessary to do more than point 
to these leading facts in Sir Robert Oliver’s Indian career Originally selected to fi 1 the Office of 
Superintendent of the Indian Navy, on act* unt of the qualifications he had been proved to 
possess in his own service, the R yal Navy, he h*s amply fulfilled allthe expectations base ion 
his appointment lie lias devote 1 the whole energies of h's life, with untiring zeal an 1 nnti ach- 
ing honesty of purpose, to the duties of his station : he has died at his post ; and the Govern- 
ment deeply deplores the loss of one who for ability, integrity, and faithfulness to his trust, 
justly rneiits to be ranked among the most deserving* and distingu'shed servants of the State. 
—Bombay Tiroes, August 9 ] A. M.u-et, Chief Secretary to Government. 



COMMODORE JOHN PErPER, INDIAN NAVY. 

Commodore John Pepter, of tho Indian Navy, Acting Naval Storekeeper, 
died on Friday morning the 4th August, at Poona, whither he had proceeded 
for a change of air. Captain Pepper was the senior officer of the Indian Navy, 
of which at one time ho officiated as Superintendent, and was greatly esteemed 
mid respected in every branch of the public service. Captain John Pepper was 
Commodore at Surat till the abolition of the appointment in 1840, when he re- 
turned to Englaud. He took out the Acb.tr to China in 1342, and with her 
returned to Bombay, where he was appointed Marine Storekeeper on the demise 
of Captain Simson, in April 1844. lie became Acting Superintendent of the 
Indian Navy in October 1844, when Sir Robert Olivet* returned to England, 
but was on account of sickness obliged to resign this and proceed to Europe in 
April 1845, Ho returned thence about a twelvemonth since, and was placed as 
Captain on board the hulk Hastings, where he continued some months on the bare 
allowances of his rank. In May he once more resumed the duties of Storekeeper, 
of which Captain Robinson had been in temporary charge. The 2nd Grenadier 
Regiment of native iufantry, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Bulk- 
ley, attended his remains to the grave, with military honors, the same evening. 
— Bombay Times , August 9. 

BRIGADIER L. B. STACY, C. B., 43RD B. L. I., COMMANDING TITE MEYWAR 

FIELD FORCE. 

Colonel Stacy entered the army as a Cadet at an early age, and obtained his 
Lieut.-Colcy. in 184G. The gallant veteran distinguished himself in 1841 at Ivelat, 
— of which the Bengal 43rd, then under his command, was after its recovery left 
in charge, — and by his endeavours, which ultimately proved successful, to seize 
Ncsseer Khan, the young ruler of this division of Beloochistan, with whom we 
were then most anxious to be on good terms. He was with General Nott at 
Candahar until the march on Cabool by Ghuznie, where he commanded a brigade, 
and eminently distinguished himself. He commanded one of the brigades u ider 
General Nott which destroyed Chareekar and Istaliff, and returned with the 
combined armies to India in December, 1842. lie conceived tha: his services had 
been less praised b) Government than they deserved to have been, and that the 
troops under him in 1842 had suffered gTeat injustice at the hands of General 
Nott. just before his death he published a work entitled — “ The Services of 
Stacy's Brigade in Afghanistan,'* in which matters were set in a clear and full 
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light, and from which it was evident he had not been without good ground of 
complaint. He had seen some flattering notices of the work in the Indian papers of 
July : before a single copy reached India the author was no more. Colonel Stacy 
was well known throughout India as an antiquary, and especially as a numismato- 
logist : he had contributed largely in Bactrian and Sassanian coins to most of onr 
museums, and must, we should imagine, have left a very fine private collection 
behind him. He was fond of engineering, and up to within a few weeks of his 
death was engaged in perfecting a very ingenious implement for preventing the 
accumulation of mud and sandbanks, or in removing those which had accumulated 
in rivers and estuaries, or wherever currents to give it motion existed. On this 
he had bestowed the name of the River Fidget: the last letter we received from him 
was an excuse for not having sent a model of the implement, which he had long 
promised, for exhibition in the Polytechnic Institution, and experiment on tho 
sands in Backbay. He had for some time been suffering from liver complaint, 
and died suddenly on the 19th July at Neemuch, whero he held command. 
He was kind-hearted, good-humoured, and vivacious : his little eccentricities 
served only tho more to endear him to those who know him, and his death will bo 
deeply lamented by a large circle of friends — Bombay Times , July 29, 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN SUTHERLAND, OF THE 2ND BOMBAY 
LIGHT CAVALRY. 

The demise of Lieutenant-Col. John Sutherland removes from amongst us one 
of the Statesmen of the school of Elphinstone and Metcalfe, who will long be the 
pride of our country and glory of our history. He was a distinguished member of 
that class of politicians who consider the improvement preferable to extension of 
our possessions where only one of these can be attended to; and who had seen 
too much of the selfish and engrossing nature of war and conquest to belie vo iu the 
possibility of our devoting ourselves with energy to two such conflicting processes 
as those of domestic good government and external aggrandizement. Seeing how 
easy it was to pull down or uproot— how difficult to re-construct or rear, according 
to our own conceptions of things, what we had destroyed — what would be equally 
useful to those we desired to advantage or fraternize with, — Colonel Suther- 
land followed the true English principle of endeavouring to make the most 
of everything to bo met in with, — holding it in most cases greatly preferable to re- 
adapt, re-adjust, and repair, rather than to renew the social edifice. He was 
a man of high intelligence, of the purest benevolence, and of the most unswerving 
integrity. He never suffered tho Native Chiefs, with whom he had to deal, to be 
bullied or intimidated, — inveigled, deluded, or misled. When a proposition was to 
be made to them, his first care was that they should comprehend it thoroughly, 
and appreciate the consequences likely to flow from it; and, having done this, that 
they should decide on it according to the best of their judgment. His Court 
of Delegates from tho Rajpoot States to settle every question of general importance, 
went far to extinguish thoso heart-burnings and intrigues — those jealousies and 
misunderstandings — which are tho curse of Nativo Courts. Colonel Sutherland 
entered tho Army as a Cadet in 1009 at tho age of sixteen, having served bofore this 
for two years in the Elgin Militia undor tho command of the late Earl of Moray. 
At this early ago he had attracted the attention of his superior, and w T as treated 
moio as the personal friend of Lord Moray, who offered him a commission in the 
73rd Highlanders then as a boy under liis command. He early distinguished him- 
self by his devotedness to Oriental study aud tho proficiency lie made in tho tongues, 
history, and manners, of the country. He was on tho personal staff of the Ilon’ble 
Mountstuaut Elpiiinstonu while Governor of Bombay ; and was subsequently 
employed in tho Deccan in a high political capacity under tho Bongal Government. 
He was in 1939 private secretary to Sir C. Metcalfe, then deputy-governor of 
the Northwest Provinces. Ho was after this appointed Agent for tho Governor- 
General in the Rajpootaua States, where through his means, aud thoso of his very 
able and zealous assistants, suttee, infanticide, tho sale of children into slavery, ami 
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other monstrous asages, which had flourished from time immemorial, were abolish- 
ed. Through him numberless valuable institutions were brought into existence : 
amongst others a Medical College, to the establishment of which he contributed 
largely from his private purse. He was devoted heart and soul to the prosecution 
of the work in which lie had long laboured so successfully; and, when spoken of 
as likely to be appointed Commissioner in Scinde, stated that he hoped to live and 
die in striving for the improvement of Rajpootana. Like many of our most emi- 
nent men in India, he rejoiced in the excitement of field sports : when engaged in 
hog-hunting at Ulwar in 1843, he lost his cap, and, in galloping on without it, re- 
ceived a stroke of the sun, which shattered his nerves, and from which he never 
recovered. His health after this for some time continued to fail him. — his mind 
being occasionally affected. Iu the end of 1843 lie spent some weeks in Bombay 
on his way to the Cape, and it pleased him then to resume his cavalry uniform, and 
revive old associations by once more taking on himself the duties of A. D. C. and 
receiving the forenoon visitors at Government House. A two years’ stay at the 
Cape improved his health while it impaired his fortunes — he having speculated in 
land not likely to prove profitable. His strength was still but imperfectly restored, 
and in the hot season of 1847 he spent some months on Mount Aboo for the benefit of 
his health. He at one time proposed visiting his early and intimate friend Mr Clerk, 
Governor at Bombay, in October last. The Governor was at this time believed to be 
on the eve of visiting Scinde — as it proved, he was preparing to retire from India 
altogether: so Colonel Sutherland returned through the desert without accom- 
plishing his contemplated return to the earliest scenes of his exertions in the East. 
On crossing the desert he expressed himself strongly on the unwisdom of the poli- 
cy which thought to improve onr power by extending it: had they pursued the 
route, or examined the arid and inhospitable regions he had travelled, they would 
have thought of no better t4 defences from an army advancing from the west.” 
In the year 1833 his treatise on the relations subsisting betwixt the British 
Government of India and the Native States was first printed: a second edition 
appeared four years afterwards. It was printed by Government under the politi- 
cal department, but never published. He had proposed to commence the revision 
of this for publication on his return from Aboo in 1847, carrying it down to the 
present time ; and Government had given directions to all its officers to supply him 
with whatever documents he required. He had never been an admirer of any 
part of Lord Hardinge’s Punjaub policy save that which maintained the heir of 
our ancient ally Runjeet Singh upon the throne : and purposed availing himself 
of the opportunity the publication of his intended work afforded of expressing the 
views he entertained in opposition to it. The circumstances of the Mahrattas and 
Seikhs lie considered wonderfully analogous. Our first great mistake he believed 
to be our entering into treaties or engagements with an infant, binding upon our- 
selves principally, when it would have been mnch more satisfactory to have taken 
on ourselves the administration of the realm during the minority, conducting its 
affairs by a council of regency, as was the case in Catch when Sir H. PotTinger 
was Resident; and as was subsequently the case with Jeypore and Joudpore. 
The error committed at Lahore in Feb. 184G was, he conceived, similar to that 
fallen into at Nagpore iu 1817-18 under similar circumstances : we found ourselves 
almost immediately compelled to interfere to a much greater extent than we 
contemplated, and made our subsequent operations a series of make-shifts and 
expedients. Colonel Sutherland, like his friend Mr. Clerk, and his subor- 
dinates Major Ludlow and Captain Burton, was a zealous supporter of every 
establishment which had the good of the country or advancement of the people in 
view : he was one of the largest subscribers to the establishment projected iu Bom- 
bay for the tuition of native craftsmen in the improvement of arts and manufac- 
tures : and the example he set was promptly followed by those around him. 
Though long past the prime of life, he was still as fresh as in his youth of vigor, 
activity, and zeal ; and as devoted as ever to the good works in which he bad for 
half a lifetime laboured: he had no wish to relinquish the task he had undertaken, 
or return to hi3 native country, — and lie has died with harness on his back. The 
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following extracts from a communication published in the Calcutta Star, appear to 
have been furnished by a personal friend of the deceased : — 

“ lie intended to pass the whole of the next season on Aboo, where he had hoped 
the work would be completed, and, after visiting Oudepore and some other minor 
States, had it in contemplation to visit the Cape, en route to England and Scotland 
— his faithful friend and medical attendant having promised him never to leave 
him. Of this plan he had never spoken, but it was no small consolation to those 
who watched him with all the affection his noble nature inspired, to be assured that 
at no distant period he would be restored to his beloved family in Scotland. But 
alas! the fatigue of that dreary march, and the exposure to the great changes of 
climate in Ryjpootana, proved too much for his frame. We are here permitted to 
give an extract from a letter by Doctor Coleridge, giving a true account of the 
rapid progress of the fatal attack which terminated the existence of him who was 
truly the soul of honour. 

“ Extract of letter from Doctor Coleridge : — * lie was in apparently perfect 
good health, both of body and mind, until 8 o’clock of the night of Friday the 23d 
of Juno — and I imagine, as was his unvarying custom, finished all office work up 
to that time. About G o’clock he proposed to mo to take a drive. I saw that he 
was languid, and the heat was intense, and I persuaded him to remain at home : 
ho sat with me talking as usual, but for the last fortnight he had frequently said 
the heat was more intense than he had ever felt it during his long residence and 
constant exposure in India, and ho felt weak. At 8 o’clock, his dinner hour, he 
complained of sleepiness, and for the first time left ns to dine alone: ho retired to 
his couch, and I saw him calmly and comfortably asleep, and his sleep was always 
peculiarly calm and gentlo. In the morning as usual I went to his room early — ho 
said he had felt restless in the night, but not so much so as to call any one. 1 gave 
him a draught, which as usual composed him, and sat with him until he slept. I 
watched him, but about half-past ton, ho had a severe spasmodic attack, with 
fullness of the blood-vessels of the head and neck. I bled him (what a dread ho 
always had of being bled I) to a small extent, which gave immediate relief to the 
symptoms, but ho sank fast, and died in less than an hour, unconscious of either 
pain or suffering.’ 

“ From another Letter. — ‘ What a change does not this sad event cause in 
Rnjpootanal What a calamity to his favonrito Rajpoots! the loss of their 
unflinching champion ! Mow many fine qualities for a public officer linked with 
some few faults — yet how remarkable that the chiefest of his faults as a man. his 
cxcitablo temper, and even with his Rajpoot Chiefs, should yet have been a grand 
element of his power over them. It prevented them from presuming on his known 
partiality, and kept thorn in a wholesomo personal dread of him, from their 
experience that he cared not n rush for them as individuals, but only as a body. 
The Court of Vakeels delighted in his presence, for many an affair which to ono 
less leagied in * International haw’ would have led to a loud dispute, perhaps 
even to the introduction of our own troops into tho jealous States of our faithful 
allies, the Rajpoots, were settled by him in a way peculiarly charming to the ‘ Rob 
Roy’ Chiefs of Rajpootana. A piquancy of manner, and whimsical way of 
expressing it, may have led one of more ordinary stamp than himself, or his noble 
and chivalrous Rajpoots, to say, his * mind was affected.’ But his decrees were 
always just !’ ” — Bombay Times , July 12, 



MAJOR SIR WILLTAM CORNWALLIS IIAR11IS, OF T1IE BOMBAY ENGINEERS. 
The demiso of this officer took place at Serwul, on tho Noora River, a villago 
twenty-two miles from Poona, on tho way to tho Mahabuleshwar Hills, on the 
evening of the 8th October. Sir W. C. II arris came out as a Cadet in 1823, 
and throughout his service distinguished himself as an active and zealous member 
of tho eminent corps to which ho belonged. Ho was a man of much enterprizo 
and energy ; a devoted sportsman ; a first-rato draughtsman ; an excellent linguist ; 
and gcnorally well-informed man. In 1833 he proccoded on sick certificate to the 
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Cape, and hi 3 health hiving speedily become restored by a residence in a more 
temperate climate than that from which he had suffered, he resolved on making a 
journey into the interior. The greater part of the two following years according, 
ly were devoted to thK On his return to India the following year he pub- 
lished an acconnt of the expedition, accompanied by a valuable zeological appen- 
dix. The fir>t edition of this was printed at Bombay, and a second was soon after 
published in Londou, with aspleudii collection of drawings and i’lustrations in 
lithography tinted. The work was reviewed in the Quarterly for October 1339, 
and ^pronounced one which would be read with great pleasure and profit, — in 
which the zoologist would find many valuable accounts of the habits of animals of 
the greatest rarity, and the sportsman read of scenes of the most stirring discre- 
tion. Immediately on his return to India lie was ordered to join the Bombay co- 
lumn then (November 1033) about to proceed to Scinde on its march to 
Affghauistan. Shortly after this he endeavoured to make his way by Sonmeaneo 
through Lns to Kelat. He went disguised as a horsedealer, but form l himself 
detected, and was compelled to return. An acconnt of this was published in the 
Geographical Transactions of 1340. In April 1841 he was dispatched as Ambas- 
saior to the Court of .Shoa in Upper Abyssiaia, at the head of a mission consi>tiug 
of Captain Douglas Gkaiiame; Dr. Kirk; Captain IIortgx, 14th Dragoons; 
Lieuteuant Barker, 1. X. ; and Hr Imply : the Uiree last-name! were recalled 
before the journey had been much more than begun. Here he remained till 
1843, when he returned to Bombay accompanied by some of tbe Natives, and in 
pos^esMon of a large collection of curiosities from that country After a short so- 
journ in Boinlay he proceeded on sick leave to England, and while at home receiv- 
ed the honor of Knighthood. An account of the proceedings of the mission 
was shortly afterwards published in a work in three volumes, entitled — “ The 
Highlands of ..-Ethiopia ” He returned to Bombay in February 1G4G, having tra- 
velled over the Continent, and speut some time in Egypt on his way out. He has 
since the departure of Colonel Grant for the Neilgherries on sick certificate, — 
November 1847, — acted as Superintending Engineer in the Deccan. In 184o Sir 
W. Harris was married to Miss Sligo, of Seacliff, East Lothian. He had 
throughout the rainy season suffered considerably from attacks of fever, and three 
weeks since was on the point of proceeding to the Mahabuleshwar Hills, when the 
malady encrea^ed, until on the 9th, it proved fatal. Sir \V. Harris was a 
man of great kindness of heart, sprightliness of disposition, and sweetness of tem- 
per : he was possessed of a large range of varied information, and of tastes elevated 
and refined. He was much beloved by all who knew him, and his loss is subject 
of deep grief to a large circle of affectionate friends . — Bombay Tim*;.*, October 14 , 



CAPTAIN E. J. BROWN, BENGAL ENGINEERS. 

Captain E. J. Brown, of the Bengal Engineers, late first assistant to the Com- 
missioner in Scinde, died at Bombay on the 9th November 1048. The officer just 
named became principal assistant to Mr. Ross Bell in 1839, an l enjoyed the 
trust and favor of that gentleman till the time of his demise in August 1841. Ho 
continued in employment under Colonel Owtram, and became a great favorite 
with Sir Charles Napier when the gallant General was placed iu full political 
as well as military power in October 1842. After the Conquest, lie was ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Scinde Government, in which situation he continued un- 
der Mr. Pringle after the retirement of the Conqueror of the country. He wa» 
one of a body of amateurs who proceeded to Mooltan in August to be present at 
the siege. His conslitntion had suffered severely from a residence on the Indus 
of unparalleled dnration for an Englishman, aud he was suffering from an alarm- 
ing attack of sickness on his return to lvnrrachee. He arrived at Bombay on 
the 17th ultimo, intending to proceed to Europe on sick leave. He becamegra* 
dually worse, and was at the dispatch of last steamer nuable to be moved : on 
Thursday he breathed his last. Captain Brown was a man of good talents and 
fair acquirements, — of much energy and enterprise, and with that happy facility 
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of securiug the entire confi lence of tho3e by whom he was employed or trusted. 
Few constitutions indeed could have braved for ton years the climate of Scinde, 
under circumstances similar to those in which he was exposed to it. Liver com- 
plaint was that which proved fatal to him, — -Bombay Times , November 11. 



DOCTOR WILLIAM GRAY. 

The death of this officer, which took place at Edinburgh on the ICth of July, 
has, we know, occasioned deep regret to many of our readers, and wo notice the 
melancholy subject with a view of giving some short account of a gentleman who 
was so universally esteemed. Dr. Gray was educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh in the days of the Leslies, Playfairs, and Monroes, and entered the Me- 
dical establishment of our presidency in 1819, but was obliged to quit it as a Super- 
intending-Surgcou in 1840, on account of premature infirmities and exhaustion, in- 
duced by a long aud laborious career of honest and creditable service in our most 
unhealthy climates. He was at the capture of Aden as Surgeon of the 1st Euro* 
peau Regiment, and, on his promotion to the rank of Superintending-Surgoon, 
joined the Scmde Division, where his health was irretrievably broken. Many will 
recollect him at an earlier period of his carcor as a highly popular Garrison Sur- 
geon at the presidency, lie was the son of a remarkable man — the Reverend 
James Gray, for many years one of the principal teachers in the High School at 
Edinburgh. Mr. Gray was the best Greek Scholar of the day in Scotland, but 
could never obtain a place amongst the Professsors of hor Universities, on account 
of the uncompromising character of his politics. lie finally oame as a Chaplain to 
India, where his interesting connection with the Rao of Cutch, whom he instruct- 
ed in many of the European Arts and Sciences, and whose love for his memory is 
shewn by the tomb placed over his remains at Bliooj, is well known. In early 
life the reverend gentleman had been the attached friend of Robert Burns, and 
it is in reference to his eloquent vindication of the Bard’s character that Professor 
AVilson says “ Scotland will ever bo grateful to James Gray”! lie was also 
closely connected by marriage witli the Ettrick Shepherd, and, being a poet, is oue 
of the minstrels introduced in the Qneeu’s wake as contesting the prize — 

"When lovely Mary.blythe in mood, 

Kept holy day at Holyrood. 

And the description there given of tho father was equally applicable to the son : 

Alike to him south or north — 

So liigh his ardent mind was wrought, 

Once of himself ho scarcely thought! 

Doubtless the same estimable qualities shone fortli in both these excellent men, 
and we may add an expression of our personal belief that a more unselfish, siugle- 
hoarted, upright, and honorable, man than tho late Dr. William Gray, has sel- 
dom appeared amongst ns. His memory will loug be chorished by those who knew 
him best : and of him, as well as of his father, it may be truly said — Multis itle 
bonis flebilis occidit. — Bombay Times , September G. 



MR CHARLES FORBES. 

Mr Forbes had for years boon suffering from an affection in tho chest, 
and about tho beginning of 1847 alarming symptoms of pulmonary consumption mado 
their appearance. These from time to time abated and returned on him till the only 
liopo — a fallacious one as it has unhappily provod — of restoration for him, seemed 
u trial of the mildclimato of Egypt und tho South of Kuropo. He left Bombay in 
October 1847, and after spending some mouths in Egypt, where he appeared greatly 
to improve, proceoded to Malta, where his strength continued gradually to sink until 
his sufferings were closed by death on the lGtli May 1848. Air Forbes joined tho 
Bombay Civil service in 1035, and retired from it in 1840, when he was placed by 
his undo Sir C. Forbes at the head of tho House of Forbes & Co., there having 
been no resident partuor in Bombay from the time of Sir Charles’ own rctiro- 
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mcnt.* The opinion formed of his talents by a judge so severe £L3 Sir C. Forbes 
in reference to a matter in which M 3 own interests were immediately concerned, may 
be judged of by his being placed, at the early age of twenty -one, when as yet he had 
had no training and no experience in mercantile affairs, at the head of the oldest, 
most extensive, and successful, mercantile establishment in Western India. Some 
months afterwards he in the course of business hai occasion to subscribe an affidavit 
on the snbject of the affairs of Dr Forbes, a client of the house : the paper, which 
was drawn up by the nsual Attorney of the House, was a blundering and irregular 
one, and when the case came before the Supreme Court, Chief Justice Roper 
charged Mr C. Forbes with the want of a proper sense of the obligation of an oath. 
When the fit of ill-humour in which this was done was over, Sir H Roper explain- 
ed that he had been guilty of nothing more than subscribing a somewhat irregu- 
larly drawn affidavit. Mr Forbes felt the original imputation to be so unworthy 
and unmerited that he turned his back, on him who made it when advancing 
to accost him : to this the Chief Justice formally alluded on the Bench as one of 
the reasons why “ a soothing and impartial judgment was not to be expected 
of him,” on the motion being made to have the offensive matter, admitted by the 
Court to be unjustifiable, expunged from the records. The nice sense of honor and 
high integrity of Mr Forbes were well known to the community, and the very un- 
becoming expressions of the Chief Justice were commented on by the Press : and 
out of this arose “ The Great Contempt Case,” so much noised about in 1841. Mr 
C. Forbes was a man of an unusnally fine taste, and powerful and highly cultivated 
understanding. Deeply read in English and in Continental literature, he was well 
skilled in the Greek and Roman classics, and displayed singular felicity and feeling 
as a writer, both of prose and poetry. But little of what he wrote has been printed : 
what little has been published has been mainly ascribed to other pens. Nor do we 
feel ourselves authorized, now that he i3 gone, to remove a veil lie would if spared 
most certainly not have suffered to be withdrawn. He was eminent as a draftsman, 
and distinguished, indeed, by his proficiency in most intellectual accomplishments. 
Of great natural uprightness of disposition, he was feverishly sensitive to the 
slightest imputation or suspicion, and shrunk a3 from contamination from those he 
considered capable of doing what wasdisingenuons, mean, or dishonorable. He wai 
naturally of feeble frame and sickly constitution : he was so near-sighted a3 
scarcely to be able to distinguish his most familiar friends ten paces off : and these, 
conjoined with a great natural shyness and timidity of manner, and the attachments 
already alluded to, made him comparatively little known amongst us. To his 
nearest and most intimate friends only was his character as above described familiar : 
and to these we feel assured what has been given will appear but a feeble outline of 
hi3 merits . — Bombay Times , July 1. 



THE REVD. MR. SANDYS. 

The Revd. Mr Sandys, late Chaplain at Belganm, died on the 12th July. 
Mr Sandys was a man of good talent, of a large amount of general and varied in- 
formation, and of a very amiable disposition. He had naturally a taste for mathe- 
matics and the mechanical department of civil engineering,and was constantly engag- 
ed in designs and contrivances for the benefit of the native community. These were 
not mere dreams or jiincracks, but generally sound and seusible, such as promised 
success and advantage. His family had shortly before left for Englaud : he 
himself breathed his last in the house of Mr Invbkarity, where every effort 
was made to soothe and relieve, and to supply, as far a3 could be done by 
strangers, the place of those who had left him . — Bombay Times , July 19. 



MEMOIR OF SIR JOHN PETER GRANT, CHIEF JUSTICE OF BENGAL. 
When a leader of Society passes away from among us, lie usually shifts to another 
phase of the varied career which political life enforces, or after having been merely 



• Mr Forbes, now no more — the late distinguished Dr Maxcolmson-, who had retired on pur- 
pose from the Madras medical serrice, — and Mr J. Bowman — all joined the Firm in June ISiO. 
More able, upright, or deserving, men, no house need boast of. 
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a useful instrument, until, superannuated, he retires to enjoy the pleasure available 
and becoming to old age in the land of his birth. We vote alike to both tho 
complimentary address and the perpetuating testimonal. The history which tho 
one has acted, we leave to history to narrate : the unostentatious utility of which 
the other has been tho agent, we believe to be its own reward. With.the statue, 
the bust, tho picture, or the vase, voted — and sometimes paid for — we feel our 
function to be ended. If posterity have further curiosity on the subject, to pos- 
terity we bequeath the task of satisfying that curiosity. So runs the routine of 
Indian gratitude. It is sufficient for us to look through the eyes of Europe. When 
it is decided at home that an Indian public man is to bo considered a statesman, or 
a general, we are glad to hear it, and rush to the circulating libraries for his “ Life,” 
in two or three volumes, royal octavo, price twenty- four rupees. But when ho 
went away from among ns, we never sought to weave together the smallest me- 
morial of him, though nowhere perhaps can the material bo more copious. And 
if his achievements havo not been of a character to be appreciated beyond tho 
immediate sphere of his duty, lie is soon numbered with the unrecorded things 
that have been, and (( his name dies silently.” Not even the casual nook of a 
newspaper gives a week’s immortality to tho story of a life, which nevertheless we 
vote — but voting comes of our British nature — meritorious. 

The career of the eminent man who quits onr shores to-morrow is one which 
affords us ground to originate deviation from customary routine, and'.weirust'tho 
bad habit once broken through, will ere long be eradicated. Playing a not insig- 
nificant part in political society at a time which is already historical, and when 
that society, illustrated by great names, was undergoing rapid transition, tho end 
of which even we havo not yet arrived at, Sir John Grant has seen the twenty 
closing years of his life spent afar from tho scene of his early successes, chequered 
in tho events they brought him, and employed in routine duties, the ablest dis- 
charge of which secures uo fame, and scarcely ensures gratitude. And now the 
period of his exile, abridged of a few short weeks by ill health, he returns homo to 
recruit his constitution by entire abstinence from public life, of which he has hero 
taken his farewell. While impressions are fresh, the sketch of that public life will 
not be without its interest for all: hereafter the local antiquarian may breathe his 
bonedicite on our memory for affording him materials which will then bo difficult 
of access. 

W o leave to the painful student of heraldrie rubbish toannonncG when the G rants 
of Rothieniurchus separated from the main trunk, and when they settled on 
tho boundary between the shires of Inverness and Moray, at tho foot of Craigcl- 
lachio, that ** rock of alarm,” which has ever been the rendezvous of the clan, and 
which furnishes their slogan. The description of the ancient family mansion may 
bo hunted for in tho “ Beauties of Scotland the mansion itself is a ruin at Muc- 
korath. Sir Alexander Boswell shortly pictures the inhabitants of the district 
around it in those well known lines — 

Next, tho OtiAVTs of Rothiemurchus, 

Every man his sword ami dirk Inis, 

Every man as proud’s a Turk is, 

Feedlo duin do dee. 

Sir John Peter Grant was born on the 2 1st September 17/4, and is therefore 
above 73. Of the events of his early life we know little, except that from 
boyhood he onjoyed tho intimacy of Sir James Mackintosh. Some stranger or 
other who visited the seat of Sir Alexandur Mackenzie in tho county hap- 
pened on a stroll to meet the future historian of the Revolution, and being quite 
charmed with his precocity, mentioned him as a discovery to the Mackenzie. 

Oh 1 ” said the ho3t, “ it’s Jamie Mackintosh — every body in Iuvorncsshiro 
knows Jamie.” At tho St. Andrew’s banquet in 103*2, Sir John Grant . said 
with rofcronco to Mackintosh — “ I proposo the memory of a man whoso society 
from tho earlisetdays of my lifo I enjoyed, and whoso friendship I had tho happi- 
ness. * * I to followed tho views and steps of another whom I had the happiness 
also to number among my friouda— Sir Samuel Romilly. lie took up the lino 
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which his death had broken ; — he accomplished that which Rom illy was not 
spared to effect. By power of eloquence, by solidity of reasoning ; by the force 
of his irresistible appeals to those entrusted with the guardianship of the prosperity 
of the country, but who were not ashamed to shrink back from the task, he impel- 
led them to take into consideration the amelioration of the criminal code of Eng- 
land ! Whatever name may appear fixed to those bills that shall be passed for the 
amelioration of the criminal side of England, Romilly laid the foundation; Mac- 
kintosh drew the plan and raised the superstructure, and Mackintosh forced 
them upon the nation. * * From a very early period of my like was I 

acquainted with that excellent man. I knew him when he was in College at 
Edinburgh, and when he devoted himself to the legal profession. In those days of 
his early yontli he surpassed every one of his time, as mnch as in the full vigor of 
his life he surpassed every other man.” The Scottish Colleges were at that time 
studded with talent, since become historical. Contemporaries with Mackintosh 
at Aberdeen were Hope, afterwards Lord President: Malcolm Laing, the his- 
torian ; and Lewis Grant, (Earl Se afield,) the brilliant promise of whose youth 
was prematurely clouded by mental aberration. At Edinburgh the Speculative 
Society was in its palmiest days. Mr Grant profited by the opportunities then 
afforded by the modern Athens, and devoted himself to the law. We have no 
means of knowing when he was called to the bar, but he could not have long been 
attached to the profession in Scotland, though the minute acquaintance he displayed 
with its practice in parliament, and ever after, shewed the attention he had paid 
to the study. Like a number of active and ambitions aspirants, he imagiued ha 
saw a prospect of greater soccess in Englaud, and, as after him did the Broug- 
hams and Horners, emigrated, leaving those who remained behind, the Jeffereys, 
Murrays, Rutherfords, and Abercromeies — to profit by the relief from 
competition atforded to them. Mr Grant most have entered himself at some 
College in Cambridge, to shorten the term of his novitiate to the English bar, since 
we fiud that University assigned as the *>ma maUr in which he took the degreo 
of M. A. He also placed his name on the books of Lincoln’s Inn, by which Ho- 
norable society he was called to the Bar on the 1st February 1802. 

Mr Grant subsequently weuttho northern circuit, and occasionally crossed the 
border — with what professional success we do not know. At this time, the Duke 
of Sussex had begun to gather round himself a select society tinctnred with liberal- 
ism in some respects even beyond what was esteemed orthodox iu the saloous of 
Holland House, and in this circle of the royal Earl of Inverness, the Laird of 
Rothiemurchus was a welcome and esteemed habiiue. llis eminent social talent3, 
refined manners, aud liberal principles, could not but have rec mmended him to a 
prince whose sympathies lay entirely that way, and who to a certain degree con- 
sidered himself the Scottish member of the royal family. It is not improbable 
that for a while the prospects of Mr Grant assumed a brilliant aspect, from the 
very circumstances which ultimately tended to obscure them. At a lime when all 
distinction was political, and party was ever on the watch to recruit her ranks in 
parliament from the youthful members of the forum, it was not unlikely that Mr 
Grant contemplated his profession principally as the portal to the House of Com- 
mons. If this were his object, he soon achieved it, being elected member for Great 
Grimsby in Lincolnshire at the general election of 1812. When parliament met 
in November of that year, his return was oppose 1, but unsuccessfully, and he con- 
tinued to sit for the borough till the dissolution in 1818. In 1811) he was agaiu re- 
turned for Tavistock, where he succeeded Lord John Russell The name of 
Mr J. P. Grant figures at fitful intervals in the indices of Hansard till 1826, 
when the parliament died a natural death. The next saw the split in the Tory 
party, and the first approximation of the Liberals to power. But at this ruomeufc, 
when his steady adherence to his principles, and the prominent position he had 
attained as a speaker, promised an openiug to Mr Grant, he was compelled to 
forego his parliamentary career, and return in mature life to professional labour. 
It may be remarked while passing, that iu the retirements from public life, the 
Canning Parliament presented a singular resemblance to the one now in session : 
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not less than 133 new members having been elected by the constituencies in re- 
pudiation of old nominees. Mr Grant received from his friends a seat on the 
colonial bench; their favourite pension to those who no longer have it in their 
power to serve them. Nominated Puisne Judge of Bombay, he underwent tho 
usual infliction of Knighthood. Sir John Peter Grant entered upon his new 
career by taking charge of his judicial duties early in 1328, since which time his 
history has been exclusively Indian. Before coming to this part of it, we may 
briefly review that career which he had just closed. 

In parliament, Sir John Grant was an active and troublesome opponent, a fre- 
quent and effective speaker, but rarely venturing on a sustained effort. When, how- 
ever, he made a demonstration in that line, he was sure to call up some prominent 
member of the ministry — the Lord Advocate Hope j Lord Palmerston, then (his 
penultimate change) a stout Tory ; and more than once even Canning himself. 
His maiden speech was delivered on the currency question, and to it throughout his 
parliamentary life he continued to pay great attention, though an adherent neither 
of Horner nor Hcskisson. The public acquaintance with political economy was 
then very limited, and men who advocated it as the basis of all commercial legis- 
lation were tolerated only because it was thought that their missionary labours were 
ridiculously impotent to modify ruling principles of action. On the subject of free 
trade Sir John Grant had very definite opinions. He saw before him a forced 
state of society in which the principle of protection pervaded every nook and cranny. 
Could it be neutralised at once every where, he admitted the condition to which 
we should then arrive would be better by far than that in which wc were, inas- 
much as the actual and tho scientific would be identical. But in the strife of in- 
terests and parties, he thought he saw no prospect of such extensive and universal 
reform, and from successive and partial changes he expected more present misery 
and ruin to the national prosperity than would be justified by ultimate and perma- 
nent renovation. Placed more than thirty years forward in history, we have seen 
that the task of shaping the real to the ideal would not be so difficult did statesmen 
but set about it in an honest spirit, and with determined resolution : we have learnt 
to discern that much of ghostly terror has been excited by the fevered imagina- 
tion gazing on a turnip lantern. But we have also learned to appreciate the sin- 
cerity and conscientiousness with which those opinions were championed ; and those 
who are willing to accept in Lord John Russell the fact of an honest conversion 
from the principles he once preached to tho farmers of Tavistock, cannot be less 
just to the successor to his seat, though a landed commoner. At that time riots were 
very frequent, and once, after a protracted debate, the mob outside, finding Mr 
Grant mentioned as one of the great champions of restricted importation, pro- 
ceeded to exercise the indefeasible privilege of Englishmen by demolishing hij 
windows. Luckily for him, Mr Robert Grant was mistaken for the anti-free 
trader, and the unfortunate partizan of Huskisson sutTered for the misdeeds of the 
protectionist I 

Among the greater occasions which called Mr Grant out in a conspicuous 
manner was Lord MourETii’s motiou on tho Speaker’s address to the Prince Re- 
gent, Mr Grant’s speech on which was characterized by Mr (afterwards Lord) 
Plunkett as eloquent and admirable, doing ample justice to the subject, and 
exhausting tho legal arguments available. The compromise made by Lord Cas- 
TLEREAGH on the point of slavery, when concluding the treaties of 1814, similarly 
too became the thcrao of indignant comment to Mr Grant, whose incidental tri- 
bute to Mr Wilberforce was aliko graceful and forcible. This oration was also 
warmly complimented by Mr Canning, though he dissented from tho conclusions 
drawn by tho speaker. On two other incidents connected with our foreign policy, 
the part taken by Mr Grant distinguished him for ability, eloquence, and strong 
sympathies with freedom, calling forth from the antagonist party thoir ablest swords- 
men to cross his blade, and from his friends the expression of their respectful 
admiration. Wo allude to Sir James Mackintosh’s motion on tho abandonment 
of the Genoese, and Mr Whitbread’s debate on tho petticoat embroidered by 
Ferdinand the Beloved for tho Blessed Virgin. 
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In the state prosecutions in Scotland, Mr Grant was retained as counsel for the 
prisoners, and the line taken by the Lord Advocate on that occasion was consi- 
dered so illegal in a constitutional point of view, that the opposition brought it 
before parliament through Lord Archibald Hamilton. Mr Grant followed 
up I he explanation of the Lord Advocate in a long speech, full of minnte details, 
luminously arranged and forcibly presented, eliciting the approval of Romilly, 
Mackintosh, and Tierney. At a later period, in conjunction with Lord Ar- 
chibald Hamilton, Mr Grant endeavoured to reform the Scottish county and 
bnrgh representation, but without any beneficial result. He continued, however, 
to the last to keep the subject in view, and never missed an opportunity besides of 
mingling in debates on Scottish legal reform, which at one time occupied much of 
the attention of the legislature. 

As far therefore as it went, the parliamentary career of Mr Grant must be pro- 
nounced highly successful. He manifested all the qualities usually requisite to a 
leader of party, and, had circumstances, at the crisis when they became adverse, 
permitted him to continue his political career, he would probably have attained a 
definite position a3 such. But it was ruled otherwise. And his thorough famili- 
arity with forms and precedents, joined to his tact and courteous manners only 
served to render him in after life the very best Chairman of a Meeting Calcutta 
ever had! 

At the time when Sir John Grant took his seat on the Bombay bench, his 
colleagues were Sir Harcourt Chambers and Sir Edward West, the latter 
of whom soon after died. Just before this period the experiment of introducing 
Natives of India to serve on Petit Juries was put on its trial, and it may well be 
imagined that the new Judge, full of his English notions, took especial interest in 
the success of that experiment. His successive charges are replete with sound 
instruction to them, couched in the clear and precise language he is so much a mas- 
ter of ; and his final verdict on the benefit derived by the extension of English 
institutions to India is best given in his own words : — 

“ The admission of Gentlemen, Natives of India, to serve on Petit Juries, had 
taken place shortly before my arrival at this Presidency. I have had time and 
opportunity sufficient to judge of their manner of discharging their duty as Petit 
Jurors, and I am certain there can be no doubt on the mind of any person who has 
witnessed it, that they have displayed admirable qualifications for the office, and 
that great benefits have been derived from their assistance. I trust that they will 
soon form part of the Grand Juries a3 well as of the Petit. According to their 
various stations ip society, of this I am certainly persuaded, that no trust can b© 
reposed in them by the legislature in the discharge of which they will not do honor 
to themselves and render great service to their country. For my own part, I mnst 
say that, in my station, which has not been always unattended with difficulties, I 
have uniformly felt under the greatest obligations to the native community, the 
conduct of the respectable part of which has left on my mind impressions of esteem 
and regard which can never be effaced.” 

The state of the Bombay police was at the time also most miserable : robbery by 
large armed gangs in the island itself was a common occurrence ; and so great grew 
the alarm of the native population, that an address, signed by all the respectable 
native inhabitants, was laid before the Governor, demanding special protection 
against these dacoitees. The Council was agitated about new regulations, and 
mauy a formidable scheme of almost martial law was propounded. The grand jury 
presented their complaints to the Bench, and Sir John Grant’s charge in answer 
may be referred to as a masterly expos6 of the means already afforded by English 
law to subdue the evil, which he said required no other remedy than the adminis- 
tration of existing laws with increased vigour and attention. In that farewell to 
the grand jury of Bombay in which he partially reviews his judicial career, and 
which we have already quoted from, we have the following passage : — 

“ We did dispense with these projects and novelties which indeed it would have 
required the powers of the legislature to introduce. We have stuck by the laws 
of England, and we have arrived at as great a degree of tranquillity and security 
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as, I will be bound to say, exist in any place of an equally dense and numerous po- 
pulation, with even less than equal poverty in any part of her Majesty’s dominions.’’ 

Not over favorably impressed with tlio administration of justice by the Com- 
pany’s Courts ; conciliating the natives within the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court by the exhibition of the difference between complicated law as dispensed by 
men thoroughly educated in it, and independent of executive interference, and a 
simple code as administered by those who were not generally so educated, and who 
were dependent on the favor of the local Government for promotion ; reading in 
the character of that Supreme Court no limit to its jurisdiction afforded by the col- 
lateral jurisdictions of the Company’s courts — it is not to bo wondered at, that the 
Bench of Bombay should have been inclined to extend what they considered their 
aegis, when occasion offered, to protect the Bombay Mofussilites from tyranny and 
informality. Within the year after Sir John’s arrival in the conutry two cases 
occurred of this nature, which led to a memorable rupture between the Govern- 
ment and the Sepreme Court, and ultimately to the transfer of Sir John's labours to 
the Bengal presidency. 

The first of these was known as Bappo Gunness’s affair. A man of that name 
had been convicted, by the zillah court at Tannah, of embezzlement of government 
monies, and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment ; he applied for a copy of 
his committal, and it was refused. He then applied to the Supreme Court for a writ 
of habeas corpus ; it was granted and obeyed. A return was made in due course, 
and Bappo carried, in answer to the writ, before the Court in Bombay. The Court 
thought the writ defective, gave time to amend it, and allowed Bappo to be 
oarried back to prison till the amendment were made. In the meanwhile Sir 
John Malcolm, observing the turn affairs were taking, authorized the gaoler not 
to amend the writ; he did not do so, and the Supreme Court set Bappo at liberty. 
By the discussions which onsued it afterwards appeared to be tlio general impression 
of competent lawyers that the zillah court had been egregiously wrong on tho merits 
of the case, and the Government seems to have been of the same opinion : feeling that 
practically no injustice had been done by the Supreme Court, it made no opposition 
to Bappo’s release, thus avoiding for the timo the collision that however was 
inevitable. 

Immediately after occurred the affair of Mono Rogonatii. This was a Mali- 
ratta of high caste and large fortune, and fourteen years of ago. He had been 
living with his maternal relations, and had married one of them. According to 
Hindu law, his great-uncle, one Pandurang Ham Ciiunder, was his legal 
guardian, and some disputes arising botween Ram Ciiunder and the relatives with 
whom Rogonatii was living, the former claimed his right of guardianship. Tho 
lad was accordingly removed to his house, and remaiued there a twelvemonth. 
He attempted to escape, but was reclaimed through tho magisterial interference of 
Mr Dunlop, a Company’s oflicer. All this occurred at Poonali. The reputation 
of the Supremo Court as the redressor of wrongs had reached the ears of Koao- 
natii’s baflled family, and a writ of habeas ctrptts was applied for. A summons 
was in tlio first instauco dispatched, and the Portuguese official who served it 
seems to have terrified tlio whole station by tho powerful description ho gave of 
tho " We of tho Supremo Court.” Tlio Government now deemed it time to inter- 
fere. Ram Ciiunder was desired not to obey the summons, as not being a Bri- 
tish subject, but exempted by special treaty from judicial interference on tlio part 
of the British. This was followed up by an official letter from tlio Governor-in- 
Council to tho Judges of tho Supremo Court, requesting them to suspend proceed- 
ings under their interpretation of tho Charter in such cases — until the Homo 
authorities decidod whether it was corroct. At this juncturo Sir IIarcourt 
Chambers died, and on Sir John Grant dovolvod tlio task of stoeriug tho Su- 
preme Court through tho busiuoss, 

Ruling that tho interference of Government was illegal in directing that no fur- 
ther proceedings be admitted iu the case of Mono Rogonatii, and that no return 
be made to nny writs of habeas corpus directed to any officer of the proviucial 
Courts or to any uativoa notrosidonfc in tho island of Bombay, Sir John was yotmore 
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indignant at the direct attempt made to sway him through the letter. The writ 
of habeas corpus to Ram Ciiunder was issued, but the delivery opposed by a 
guard of iufantry placed over his house by Government ! The officer then applied 
for assistance to the Civil Magistrates, who wero also H. M. Jnstices of t lie Peace : 
it was refused in consequence (a 3 one of them stated in writing) of instructions 
received from Government. The Conrt continued to pause bctore it adopted 
its ultimate measure. An interme iiate process was issued, to be served on the 
person of Ram Chunder ; access was pre rented by violence, and it was then left at 
his house — which according to forms of law is deemed good service. Sufficient time 
elapsed, and he made no appearance. The Court then directed a writ of attachment 
to the Governor in Council against the defendant, that they might execute it by 
such persons as they thought fit. The Government returned for answer, that it in- 
tended to adhere to its original resolution. 

Before the death of Sir IIap.court Chambers, an appeal to the Privy Council 
had been contemplated by the two Judges, on the subject of Government inter- 
ference. While it was in preparation the Chief Justice died, and Sir John Grant 
preferred the appeal himself, on mature consideration. When the reply of the 
Governor, to which we have just above referred, was received by the Court, Sir 
John Grant transmitted a copy of his petition to the Privy Council to Government, 
categorically demanding to be distinctly informed — First, u whether it was their 
intention, as Governor and Council of Bombay, to resist, or cause to be resisted, by 
means of the military force at their disposal, or otherwise, the execution of the writs 
of the Kinsr, or any other process which the Supreme Court of Judicature of 
Bombay should issue, and which it should deem to be lawful within auy part of the 
territories subject to the Government of Bombay. Secondly: — whether it was 
their intention, in any case of the issuing any such writ or process, to withhold 
their best aid and assistance in the execution thereof, when the same should be de- 
manded under authority of the Court.” The Government replied shortly that they 
adhered to their original determination. On the 2lst April 1829, accordingly, 
Sir John Grant communicated to the Bar and the Public that the Supreme Court 
had ceased on all its sides, and that he should perform none of the functions of a 
Judge in it until the Court received an assurance that its authority would be res- 
pected, and its processes obeyed and rendered effectual by the Government of the 
Presidency. The moment this was done. Sir John appealed also to the Governor 
General ot India in Council, but that authority declined to interfere, on the ground 
that appeal had already been made to Cjesar, and besides that it was probable the 
decision of the Privy Council would arrive before the Government of ludia could 
come to one on the merits of the case. When this answer wa3 received by Sir 
John Grant, lie felt he had done all he could “ to avoid exposing the Court and 
the public to the dangers attendant on the sitting of a Court in ignorance what 
process it may issue to which obedience can be enforced, and what to which oppo- 
sition shall be offered, by the connivance, or by the authority and command, of the 
Military Government, which is bound by law to aid, assist, and obey it.’’ The 
Supreme Conrt was therefore re-opened on the 17th June, when Sir John gave a 
close resume of the dispute in an address to the Grand Jury. Simultaneously 
ariived the celebrated letter to Sir John Malcolm from Lord Ellenborocgft 
which, read over now, after our receut experience of that eccentric nobleman 
exhibits the unity of his character throughout his public career in unmistakeable 
colours. It briefly communicated that the law officers of the Crown had not given 
their opinion upon the difference, and then went on — u 1 believe there is but one 
opinion in this country as to the conduct of the Supreme Court. Their law is con- 
sidered bad law ; but their errors in matters of law are uothing in comparison with 
those they have committed in the tenor of their speeches from the Bench.” Not 
so bad this from one whose proclamations from the musnud were infinitely more 
indecorous ! “ In the mean time the king has, on my recommendation, made your 

Advocate-General, Mr Dewar, Chief Justice, /advised this appointment, be- 
cause that gentleman appears to have shewn ability and discretion during the* late 
couflict with the Snpreme Court, and because he appears to take a riglft view of 
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the law, and to be on terms of confidence with you. I thought the putting him over 
Sir J. Grant’s head would do more to notify publio opinion than any other mea- 
sure I could at once adopt; and you have him in action two months sooner than you 
could have any other sent from here.” Again we have the foreshadowing of Fe- 
rozepore festivities and embroidered coats in the following passage. “ As it will 
not be right that the Chief Justice alone should not be kuighted, we must consider 
in what manner that can best be effected. I believe it may be done by patent; 
bnt my present idea is to empower you, as Governor, to confer the honour Qf knight- 
hood on Mr Dewar. This will evidently place the Governor above the Court. It 
will mark you out as the King’s represensative. You may make the ceremony as 
imposing as you please” As to the point in issue, the President writes — ( Per- 
haps the opinions of the law-officers, and those which I may obtain of the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lord Justice, may be sufficient to induce Sir JonN Grant to 
revise his notions of law. At any rate no more mischief can happen, as lie will be 
like a wild elephant led away between two tame ones.” The postscript is character- 
istic— u I am going to send you a very excellent new Bishop whenever Dr James 
resigns— Mr J. M. Turner.” 

This letter, on its receipt, was read out to a large party at Sir John Malcolm’s 
breakfast table, and afterwards, it is affirmed, sent to the wild olephant for his spe- 
cial edification. It immediately found a way into the papers, and was the theme 
of the comment it deserved, alike to the Press. of India and that of England. Sir 
John Grant was not however so soon muzzled ; no official intimation of the new 
appointments reaching the Presidency till the Iltli September 1829, when the ar- 
rival of Sir William Seymour and the installation of Sir James Dewar light- 
ened the responsibility of Government. Within three months afterwards Sir Wil- 
liam fell a victim to the climate, and the odds on which Lord Ellenborougu re- 
lied had been diminished. In the meanwhile however, Sir John had sent his 
resignation, and applied for early relief from the home authorities — a uatural step 
under the circumstances of his defeat and supercession. The intelligence however 
of his closing the Court had previously reached England, and ho had been imme- 
diately recalled, pending a formal inquiry into his conduct. 

We may now shift the scene to parliament. The approaching termination of the 
East India Company’s Charter gave some zest to party consideration of so inde- 
corous a conflict as thatbetween the executiveand judicial authorities in Bombay ; and 
though at first little notice was paid to the events themselves, yet the publication of 
Lord ELLENBORouan’s letter awoke the strife of party in the Houses. Lord 
Durham, in the Peers, and Mr P. Stewart, in the Commons, brought the matter 
under discussion. The conclusion seemed generally to be — that the Judges wero 
strictly conscientious in their interpretation of the law, though not correct in it, uor 
consequently justified in pushing matters to such extremity as they did. On the 
other hand, the Governmeut of Bombay received a larger portion of censure for 
acting in the way it did, which tended more than anything else to exasperate the 
hostility between the authorities. Leading lawyers pointed out that the constitu- 
tional lino would have been to publish a proclamation, suspending the clauses 
on which the Judges relied, and then applying for indemnity to Parliament, where 
the expediency of the step would weigh in obtaining it, although it could not with 
the Judges, iu influencing them to transgress against what under their interpreta- 
tion of the law seemed their duty. Iu these debates Mr O’Connell, then member 
for Clare, stoutly supported the line taken by the Judges, and so did Mackintosh 
and others of the Whig party. Even Sir Cutler Fergusson, then officially con- 
nected with the Court of Directors, impartially divided his praise ami blame between 
the antagonist parties— tho tribute of high conscientiousness and intrepidity being 
conceded to tho conduct of Sir John Grant, though ho was esteemed to have 
committed an error of judgment. 

In July 1830, it became known that Sir John purposed retiring from the Bombay 
Bench, with tho intention of practising at the Calcutta Bar. Publio feeling 
evinced itself strongly on the occasion, and in Bombay especially. In Calcutta it 
was reportod a nice souse of professional etiquette would induce tho bar to decline 
the honour of acting with one who had worn the ermine, but if such an opposition 
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were ever contemplated, it certainly never shewed itself. L n gal antiquaries, a pre- 
cedent-loving race, ferretted ont how that Sir Edward Stgden, when he resigned 
the o face of IrishChancMlor, intended to don the silk gown again, and practise in 
the Chancery Courts. They told how the idea ot' his previously immense practice 
of £20, (IDO per annum being ravished once more from the bar was so distasteful to 
the profession that it resolved to light proaris ct focis against an intention so opposed 
to etiquette and interest. But the Bar of Calcutta eutertained no such jealousies, 
and prepared to welcome one whose recent conduct but added to the well-grounded 
expectations he gave of illustrating its ranks. 

On the 24th July 1830, Sir Jotin Grant delivered his parting charge to the 
Grand Jury, — that which we have already taken occasion to quote from. At its con- 
clnsion he referred to the arrival of the H. C. Sloop of War Clive, with a number of 
young Abyssiniaus in the harbour, who, according to popular rumour, were de facto 
slaves, though purporting to be seamen in the Company's service. The Grand Jury 
made a presentment on the subject, and the alfair, which for a time brought Sir 
Charles Malcolm into so much odium, came under legal inquiry. Its details are 
foreign to our present subject ; suffice it to say that the charge of Sir John Grant 
was made the handle to insinuate against him the most malevolent motives in agitat- 
ing the question. It is ample explanation to say that Sir James Dewar, who was 
the confidential friend of the Malcolms, was found to coincide entiiely with his" 
colleague in thiuking the matter deserved strict siftiug. 

In September Sir John Grant closed his official career at Bombay. On the 
10th an address was presented to him, from the natives of Bombay, signed by up- 
wards of 4,500 respectable members of the community. A full leugth portrait was 
subscribed for, which, we believe, now hangs in the Supreme Court of Bombay. A 
few days afterwards a special address from the higher classes, signed by more tliau 
300 names, expressed in earnest terms their sense of Sir John’s services, and their 
admiration of his character, presenting him with a service of plate, and soliciting 
permission to take a full length portrait for the purposo of being placed in some suita- 
ble and public situation. 

At this moment the Oovernmentof Sir JonN Malcolm published the following 
Notification, which requires no comment : — 

“ In consequence of the tenor of an advertisement published in the public News- 
papers, convening a meeting of the Native Inhabitants of Bombay to present au 
address to Sir J.P, Grant, * on the occasion of his resignation of his office of Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Julicaturo at Bombay,’ the Honorable the Governor in 
Council deems it proper to notify, for the information of the uatives of the Presi- 
dency and the Provinces, that Sir John Peter Grant has been re called from 
Bombay by an order of the King in Council to auswer complaints made against him 
by the llouorable the East India Company. 

This desire for painfnl accnracy was further manifested by another notification, 
denying the allegations of the address presented to Sir John Grant, as far as they 
alluded to the want of confidence reposed in the Company’s Courts by the natives ! 

It announced strong protests from the Judges of the Suddur Dewanneo and Fouj- 
daree Adaluts, and ascribed the allegations alluded to to tho 4< profound ignoranco 
of the individuals who framed and promoted the address !” 

On the 21st Sir John Grant quitted Bombay in the H. C. Steamer Enterprise , 
Lieutenant Lynch. Upwards of 7,000 persons congregated at the Pier head to 
offer him their parting salutations, and many boats with natives attended him to the 
Enterprise. On the 10th of October 1830 he arrived in Calcutta; since which date 
his career lias been entirely connected with thi3 presidency. If less eventful it has 
not been less useful. — Eastern Star, March 11. 

The above notice of Sir J. P. Grant was published on liis retirement from the Bench. The 
learned Judcrewas never destined to see the shores of his native Lind : he died at sea, on board 
the ship Earl of Hard icicke, on tht lTihMay. 
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XXli MR. D. H. WILLIAMS. — LIEUTENANT W. A. ANDERSON. 

MR. D. II. WILLIAMS, THE GEOLOGIST. 

"SVe hear with much regret that Mr D. II. Williams, together with Mr F. B. 
Jones, his coadjutor on the Geological Survey, fell victims to jungle fever in the 
field of their labours at llazareebaugh, on the 15th November. Mr Williams was 
sent out to this country by the Court of Directors as Mining Surveyor to the Go- 
vernment, on the strong recommendation of Sir Henry de la Beciie, by whom ho 
had been selected as a person in every way qualified to examine the resources of 
our Indian coal fields. He was bred a practical miner, but was early in life taken 
in band by Sir Henry de la Beciie, under whom hescrved for many years, first in 
the geological department of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, and subse- 
quently in the Geological Survey itself, when geological researches were made a 
distinct branch of the public service. Sir Henry de la Beciie iu his reports has 
more than once taken care to acknowledge the aid which the survey derived from 
Mr Williams’s acquaintance with the coal-bearing strata. Mr Williams 
arrived in Calcutta early in 184G, and commenced immediately a course of activo 
labour in the field, which lasted, with but few intermissions, till the day of his 
death* Wo believe our Government never had a more untiring servant, one wdio 
was more disposed to shorten as muoli as possible those periods of inactivity which 
in India are more or less inseparable from labours which have to be carried on in 
the field. The public ha3 heard little or nothing of Mr Williams’s labours, as his 
reports have never been printed : why we cannot say. Mr Williams leaves a wife 
and family in England unprovided for, and as lie lias died in tho service of 
his country as truly as any soldier who ever fell in the trenches, we hope that tho 
Court of Directors will look upon this case as one that calls for a pension . — Bengal 
Ilurkaru, Nov. 21. 



TIIE LATE LIEUTENANT W. A. ANDERSON, 1ST BOMBAY FUSILIERS. 

Tins brave young officer was murdered at Mooltan, in company with Mr P. 
A r ANS Aonew, on the 21st April. The following brief accounts of his career are 
from the Bombay Telegraph and Courier of the 12th May: — 

“ The lamented officer belonged to the 1st Bombay Fusiliers. During a service 
of about ten years, lie had held appointments of trust ill India and Scinde. In 
1843 he was compelled by sickness to visit Europe, where lie remained until the 
Punjaub war started him from Germany en route to India. Hearing at Malta 
of the cessation of hostilities, he turnod his steps to Constantinople, aud pursHed 
his way, unattended, leisurely and enquiringly, through Persia to Bombay. No 
man of his standing was more generally known and appreciated, or stood higher iu 
the estimation of the Army. Many — and amongst them no less a man than Sir C. 
Napier — watched his path with interest, aud foretold his futuro greatness. In 
Lieut. Anderson, with the chivalrous gallautry of the sohlier wore combined 
accomplishments and learning which would adorn the Collegian. He was deeply 
versed in tho literature of his own country, and possessed not only talent, but 
genius. With powers such as tho ablest might envy, ho was modest and unassuui* | 
ing — most loved where best known. His ambition was noble, and ho entered oil 
thi 3 his last course with the hopes which such a mind would naturally entortain. 
lie was tho brother-in law and friend of Colonel Outuam. The Bombay Army 
lias never numbered in its ranks one worthier of its pride than him whose murdered 
remains now moulder at Mooltan.” 

11 Poor Anderson bolongod to tho 1st Bombay European Regiment, and was 
one of the sons of the Ilon'blo Mr Anderson, onco the Governor of Bombay. Ho 
first camo to Scinde in 1843, shortly after the battle of Meanoo, to relievo Captnia 
McMuudo in tho appointment of Assistant Quarter Master Gouernl. This, 
however, Sir Charles would not permit his doing; but made him a Deputy 
Collector at Ilydrabad. In this situation ho proved his worth, having been tlio 
first and only Officer who arranged and regulatod the confused records of tho 
dethroned Ameers. These of course wero in Persian, Arabic, nnd Sciudee princi- 
pally. Having completed this job ho was appointed to the charge of, 1 believe , 
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Halln, in the interior, where lie was not long before he caught the malignant jungle 
fever of Scinde, anti having braved it until he was on the |>omt of death, he was 
compelled to proceed to Bombay, where he went in 1844, accompanied by Lieut. 
Macleod, of the 20th N. I. He had not been absent many months, when he 
returned to Scinde perfectly recovered, and was, only a few months previous to the 
departure of Sir Charles Napier, sent by him, either on some political or survey 
duty, but I will not be sure, on to the l’unjaub. Thither he went, and only 
a short time ago returned again, went again, and on returning again, affording the 
assistance of his experience to Mr Vaxs Agxew, he met bis deplorable fate.’* 



51 R. JOHN CURNIN, FORMERLY OF THE BOMBAY OBSERVATORY, LATTERLY 
OF THE CALCUTTA MINT. 

The late Mr Ccrnin died at Calcutta on the 2nd July, aged fifty-six years. Mr 
Curnin was not only an able and very accomplished man, but he was a man of the 
most stern integrity aud exemplary uprightness. He could not go into the com- 
promising morality of the times, nor endure to look on while his masters were being 
deluded and plundered, even though some of their own proceedings led to the 
delusions and the misuses of property or patronage from which they suffered. Had 
he chosen to sit quietly down, as four-fifths of men would have done, with tho 
means provided him for the performance of the duties assigned to him, 
and thought of no more than what was required by the regulations of the service 
and permitted by the implements at his disposal, he might have been to the hour of 
his death the Company’s Astronomer at Bombay, with an income abundantly amplo 
to have provided for his own enjoymeuts, and for the wants of those lie might have 
left behind him. If little scope was allowed him for earning fame in the position 
assigned him, the fields of philosophy which he could have cultivated outsido were 
fertile and wide enough to have exhausted his exertions, and eusured them of 
an abundaut harvest of fame. When he returued home penniless and unprovided 
for, because required here to perform the duties of astronomer with instruments 
jobbed into his hands such as an astronomer could not approve of, he received, 
through the Hou’ble M. S. Eli-iiinstone, the appointment at Calcutta, which he 
lost much as he had done that which he previously enjoyed — he was too uncomply- 
ing to go into the usages which time had sanctioned, but which had no other sanc- 
tion but that of time. The homage which is its due yielded to sterling honesty 
and worth such as this, is an honor to those who bestow as much as to those who 
receive it : it shows that however rarely it may be imitated, it is not unappreciated 
or unsympathized with ; and that many can admire though few cau attempt, 
the exertions and the sacrifices he was ever ready to make to sound priuciplo. 
Though it is now nearly tweuty years since Mr Curnin left Bombay, there 
are many yet amongst us to whom he was well known — all are familiar with 
his character. — Bombay Times , August 12. 



TKE LATE j. G. TAYLOR, ESQ., n. C. ASTRONOMER AT MADRAS. 

It is with deep regret wo observe, in the overland obitnary, the name of 
J. G. Taylor, Esq., the 11 C. Astrouomer, who left Madras on tho 14th 
March last, in a very precarious state of health. A strong sense of duty detained 
this gentleman at his post, contrary to tho advice of his Medical attendant and 
friends; and it wasouly ou tho completion of his last volume of observations that lie 
would resign it to other hands. Mr Taylor has left a lasting monument of his 
zeal and industry iu the seven volumes of the “ Madras Observations,” the merits 
of which aro for future astronomers to recognize to the fullest extent. Yfe ven- 
ture to affirm that, when subjected to the severe scrutiny with which such works are 
finally enatnined, the result will be highly honorable to Mr Taylor’s fame. His 
Catalogue of Stars, in the sixth volnnie of the “ Madras Observations,” includes all 
the Astronomical Society’s and Piazzi’s Catalogues, together with 3,445 Southern 
Stars, amounting to 14,460, reduced to the 1st July 1835, the middle period of the 
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observations. In 1840, a systematic error of division in the Mural circlo was 
detected, and its amount ascertained for cacli division — (a most laborious work, 
probably requiring 20,000 examinations) — the placo of each star having been cor- 
rected for the error of division in which it was observed. This is doubtless one of 
tho most valuable Catalogues in existence. The Council of tho Astronomical 
Society, in noticing this work, have observed that from Mr Taylor’s known 
zeal and industry “ they are well prepared to believe that it will soon be charac- 
terised as a valuablo addition to Sidereal Astronomy, and an indispensablo aid to 
the Southern Astronomer. In private life, Mr Taylor was distinguished by 
bonevolcnce and strict integrity, and an ardent lovo for bis profession, which even 
severe and protracted illness could not lessen. His knowledge on most subjects 
was varied and extensive, aud of a highly practical nature. To those who shared 
his intimacy ho was ever an agreeablo and steady friend ; and his loss will be long 
felt by all who had an opportunity of appreciating his character. lie lived but 
to bo reunited to bis family for tho short term of three days, dtiriug which time he 
experienced the loss of an only daughter, who expirod after a short illness, and 
within 12 hours after his arrival. Mr Taylor died at Southampton on the 4th 
May . — Madras Athenaeum , July 4. 



LIEUTENANT- COLONEL WILCOX, G8TII BENGAL N. I. 

We deeply regret to hoar of the decease of this estimable officer at Cawnpore, 
on tho 25th October. His personal qualities and social character to all that knew 
him will sufficiently account for tho sorrow with which the intelligence has been 
received by a largo circlo of acquaintance, but his high scientific accomplishments 
deserve more than an ordinary obituary notico. Tho unaffected modesty, which 
seemed not merely to shun indulgence in that cant of technicalities which is too 
much the fashion of tho day, but really to be ignorant of its purpose aud advan- 
tage, prevented the casual observer from estimating to a fair dogreo his enthusiasm 
for science, as well as his solidity and readiness in such departments as had become 
bis favorite pursuit. But any body who sought to consult his mental stores in good 
faith was soon enlightened as to their real value, aud charmed by tho frankness and 
warmth with which their assistance was afforded. Circumstanced as ho was, iu 
tho Observatory of Luckuow, the greater part of his career was passed in labour, 
the results of which havo never seen the light, and their lato publication, if it ever 
do occur, will removo their interest still moro than it diminishes their usefulness. 
Yet wo hope that somo means will bo found of placing tho digested records of 
that splendidly endowed establishment iu tho hands of tho astronomical world, if 
only to doj'ustico to the memory of a man whoso administration of the Observa- 
tory wo have heard disappointed peoplo denounce as an unmitigated job. Col. 
Wilcox in early lifo was attached to the trigonometrical survey, aud in company 
with tho knot of officers who wero educated under Lamoton, formed, some twenty 
to twenty-five years ago, a part of tho phalanx of tho Asiatic Society that upheld 
its scientific roputo, pari passu } with the literary workmen who so largely ad- 
vanced its oriental reputation. Along with Herbert, Pemberton, Fisher, and 
others, his name appears in tho old Gleanings in Science , and tho earliest Journals 
of the Asiatic Society, which James Piunsei* founded upon Herbert’s modest 
but most useful miscollany. His subordinate position entailed much labour upon 
him, and gavo him littlo leisure for abstract speculation. Tho readiness with 
which ho undertook and discharged the “ lowliest duties,” as tho heavy drudgery 
of the observations and computations may bo culled, rewarded him by a fund of 
practical knowledge that had ho fairly boon launchod into scientific controversy 
would havo made him a formidable antagonist. Mon arc too apt to imagiuo that 
possession of tho higher powers of imagination is incompatible with familia- 
rity with details, or ability to olicit and master them. But iu tho Severer Know- 
ledge this is no less baseless a creed than in poetry or the btrifo of worldly 
wisdom. On 1 1 euberts untimely death, Colonel Wilcox was appointed to 
succeed him at Lucknow in charge of tho Ko^al OUsti vuloi y. A recent number 
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of the Asiatic Society s Journal discloses the difficulties lie experienced in finding 
a way by which his observations should be made accessible to the world : 
political etiquette and an impoverished treasury baffled him, and the steady labour 
of near twenty years, conducted against great difficulties, successively sifted, 
studied and overcome, Is doomed to have its results still hid from light. We 
trust this will not continue for long. The chief astronomical struggle of the 
present day is that of the observer with his instruments : ho has long passed the 
aera of broad principles and great discoveries, and to progress further require* 
extreme delicacy in the machine handled, and superior tact and knowledge iu the 
handler. Wonderful as is the execution of our artists in metaland gloss, yet 
when their workmanship is tested against that immutable and perfect handiwork 
of the Eternal Artist which it is the astronomer’s province to study, imperfections 
are daily evinced tint to sensitive and impulsive men are almost maddening. In 
tho pure forms of the intellect, the astronomer seeks refuge from the defects of 
the actual ; and aided by the mystic hieroglyphics of the mathematician, ho sits 
down patiently to the analysis of these defects, to the taming of his Bucephalus. 
From the jumble of incongruities, he singles out possible iudividual causes, 
calculates their effects, and then tests tho correctness of his calculation by sidereal 
experiment For this task he demands constitutional ingenuity of thought, facility 
in combination, and habitual familiarity with all the resources of mathematical 
science. Those w ho have read Bessel’s history of his battle with the Konigsbcrg 
circle, or tho chronicles of the Cape trausit, which literally broke the heart of one 
astrouomer and was nearly abandoned in despair by another who lias since inscrib- 
ed his name imperishably in the scroll of astronomical worthies under that of 
Bessel — will thoroughly understand the character of such a conflict. And such a 
conflict it was Colonel Wilcox had to wage with his instruments. In it he was 
ultimately victorious, and the records of the struggle should to a certain extent be 
accessible to the astronomical world, because it is in tho study of such campaigns 
that the yonng observer picks iip his most useful hints on their condnct by him- 
self. The paraphernalia of the Lucknow Observatory, besides, are of that princely 
magnitude that the digested results of all the observations completed there are of 
interest even iu the present state of the science, and wo believe Colonel Wilcox 
superintended their reduction himself with infinite care. On these grounds, wo 
hope that .on r Government will take measures which may ensure their publica- 
tion, as well for their own merits, as on behalf of the scientific character cf 
an ablo and esteemed officer . — Eastern Star, November 4. 



TIIE LATE DR. J. XV. T. JOHNSTONE. 

WiTn a regret which is shared by half the community of Madras, we record 
the decease of Dr. J. W. T. Johnstone, who died on Satnrday night last after 
an illness of more than six weeks’ duration. To that large class who appeal rather 
to the sympathy than to the interest of the medical practitioner, his death has come 
in the shape of a real calamity, whilst those who could appreciate, at their true 
value, moral excellences, and high mental acquirement*?, feet that they have parted 
from one whose loss cannot easily bo repaired. In the brief snatches of leisure 
which could bo spared from the necessity of visiting the rich, and tho self imposed 
duty of attending npon the poor, he occupied himself in investigating the recondite 
truths of scieuce, and xvould no doubt, had he been spared, have made lar^o 
accessions to our store of medical knowledge. lie was descended from°a 
respectable family in Dumfriesshire, and greatly distinguished himself dunno-his 
collegiate career iu Edinburgh, where he obtained the University medal for 
a dissertation u|>on a difficult subject. After his graduation, ho became tho 
assistantof the talented Professor Siuipsou, with whom lie remained associated for 
a year, when, yiehliug to the recommendation of his frieuds, he came out to Madras 
tour years since, as a private practitioner. A correspondent, who had known 
him Horn the outset of his career, and whoso eulogy is but the liouest payment of a 
debt of heartfelt respect, shall Lll the lost of his brief history “ Notwithstand- 
ing tho difficulties he had to oiiuCnuiLi', and tho discouiagiug opposition ho had to 
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contend with on his first arrival, the lapse of two years found him enjoying a good 
practice, which has ever since been steadily increasing, and had long exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of himself and his friends. The bright promise of pro- 
fessional eminence held out by his success in the commencement of his career as 
physican has been fully realised, while those who have been benefited by the ex- 
ercise of his medical skill can also bear ample testimony to his gentlemanly deport- 
ment, frankness, and amiability. Dr. Johnstone had been ailing for some time 
before the alarming symptoms of ail acute inflammation of the liver discovered 
themselves, but bis anxiety about some patients, in whom he felt particularly in- 
terested, combined with an aversion to any intoruption in the practice of his pro- 
fession, to which he was devoted, prevented a timely attention to his own physical 
state. In bis decease, the Society of Madras has lost a useful member, and the 
medical faculty a bright ornament. 0 .It only remains to be noticed that a crowd 
of voluntary mourners paid a last tribute of respect to the remains of their physician 
and friend — Madras Athenceam , August 22. 



TIIE LATE LIEUTENANT W. CHRISTOPHER, I. N. 

Amongst our obituary notices will be found one of the demise of Lieutenant W r . 
C hui stop her, of the Indian Navy, who died of his wounds at Mooltau on the 
night of the 8th October. Mr Christopher was an officer of extensive general 
information and much enterprize. In 1841, when in command of the Constance , 
he accompanied the Shoa Mission considerably beyond Ankobar. In 1842, while 
on survey duty on the coast of Africa, be made a jonrney some way into the 
interior aud camo upon a magnificent stream, which he called by tbo name of 
Haines’ River, the dcbouchuro of which has never been discovered — nor indeed 
do we possess any more information about it than what is conveyed by tho short 
intimation lately made known to ns by Lieutenant Cruttenden, unless it be the 
same as that described by Sir W. Harris in the work on ^Ethiopia. On his re- 
turn to Bombay in 1843, Lieutenant CiiRlSTornER was placed in charge of the 
steamers on the Indus under Captain Powell; and in 1847-48 was employed in 
ascertaining bow high up tho Sutlej, Indus, Chenaub, and Ravee, might be na- 
vigated by steam. The results of his investigations have just been published by 
the Bombay Geographical Society. In July, Lieutenant Christoph eu pushed 
up the Chenaub with the steamer Conqueror , and immediately joined the camp 
of Lieutenant Edwardes, where tho accession of an English officer of skill and 
enterprise, — though not a soldier, — and the presence of an armed steamer in the 
river closo by, was a matter of no inconsiderable moment. Meanwhile two other 
steamers had boen sent up to assist in the movements of the troops on the Chenaub, 
—a liko number being employed in similar fashion on the Indus betwixt Baha- 
wulpore and Ferozepore. On the 10th August he joined the onmp of General 
'Witisiz, to whom he was ablo to give a large amount of valuable information in 
refcronco to the state of affairs around Mooltan, and tho operations in progress 
einco tho 19th Juno. IIo continued with the advancing column till they took up 
a position on tho I9th August, and from this time was engaged betwixt the army 
nnd tho river, in contributing whatever assistance the steamers under his charge 
could afford. The following letter, written on the 20th September to a brother 
officer in Bombay, gives particulars of tho manner in which his wound was re- 
ceived. Colonel Pattoun, it will bo remembered, was one of those who fell on 
the occasion. Poor Christopher considered himself quite well at the timo ho 
wrote, and expected that by the 13th October ho would bo fit for duty: before 
this ho had been four days in his grave ! 

a Extract from a letter dated 20 th September, Mooltan. — The way in which I 
got my wound was this. 1 was in tho trenches, during an operation at night go- 
ing onto take up more ground to the front. There was much tiring. An oflicor 
camo from the Colonel commanding the operations, in great haste, saying Colonel 
Pattoun wanted two more companios of tho 10th to be sont to him immediately. 
Tho companies were fell in, and tho officer commanding them said, I am ready, 
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who will shew me the way ? lie repeated the question again, who will shew mo 
the way ? I Mien stepped forward and said, I will shew yon the way. lie said, 
1 place myself under your guidance. Consequently I guided the companies lip to 
the Colonel and said to him, I have brought you two companies of the 10th. 
Thanking me, he waved his sword, and spiritedly harangued the men. Wo moved 

forward in a body until we were under a -sharp fire. - said, scatter : let 

every man seek cover, and advance in skirmishing order. All seemed confusion, 
so I took myself to the right." Two Europeans accompanied me, but not caring 
for them I soon missed them and dodged amoug trees, approaching cautiously the 
enemy’s post. An unsuccessful attempt at storm cost ns many European and 
Native lives. I got np to it, and fonud it a high walled place, which men could 
not get over without ladders. 1 did not stop long, but walked hurriedly away, 
stopping unfortunately at the corner of a mud wall for a miuute to have another 
look. I distinctly heard a musket fired by a fellow through a door-way, and the 
ball struck my foot. A young officer had been with me for somo minutes : I 
begged of him to help me to the rear, supporting me as well as he could, and I 
hopping, for the leg was broken. We met other assistance shortly. I think my 
wound will be quite well by the 13th October. Powell, who was up here, behav- 
ed like a brother. I have been treated herewith the greatest kindness, and have 
a very clever medical man: all danger is over. I was delirious at first for four 
or five days continually, but am uow, thank God, all right.” 

Arapntation was found indispensible, and tho operation was performed while 
the patient was nndcr tho influence of chloroform. Tho wound, however, did 
not promiso to heal, and mortification having made its appearance, a second am- 
putation was thought advisable. This, however, like the first, proved of no avail : 
Mr CilRlSTOPncn continued to suffer terribly — delirium ensued, and on tho 8th 
October lie was relieved by death from his suflerings. It has been already stated 
tliafc when in command of the schooner Consignee he accompanied the Shoa Mis- 
sion in 1841 up the Bay of Ankobar, aud continued a considerable way with 
them on their journey. He died a few hours before the head of the mission 
tho late Sir W. Harris — breathed his last . — Bombay Bi-Monthly Times , 
November 2. 



THE LATE LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WILLIAM HAVELOCK, K H., 

II. M.’S 14Tn LIGHT DRAGOONS. 

The late Lieutenant-Colonel William Havelock, K. H., II. M/s 14th 
Dragoons, who was killed at Ramnuggur on the 22nd November, was the 
eldest of four brothers who lived to come to man’s estate. Of these, the 
third died of fever at Vittorio iu Spain whilst serving with the Legion under 
Sir I)e Lacy Evans, and tho second and fourth are unto this day a Lieutenant 
Colouel and a Major in the British Array, Tho officers enumerated were the 
sons of Wm. IIavelock, Esq., who resided successively at Ford, near Sunder- 
land, in the County of Durham, at Ingress Park in Kent, at Box Hill in Glouces- 
tershire, and latterly in the town of Teignmouth in Devonshire. Their mother was 
the great niece of Wm. Ettkick, Esq., of High Barnes, Durham, wjiere his suc- 
cessors still live. He married a daughter of Richard Wharton, Esq., member 
for Durham. If the parish records of Grimsby in Lincolnshire, which derive some 
support from a passage in Camden’s Britannia llediviva , speak the truth, the 
Havelocks are not men of yesterday in England, — the first of the name being 
stated to have come to the country in the suite of Canute the Great, to have 
done good service in his wars, and to have been seized of a maaor in the county 
last mentioned. The great-grandfather of the present elders of the family 
condescended to other avocations than the profession of arms, siuce his name 
appears in the list of losers by the Great South Sea Bubble. Wm. Havelock, 
the father of the subject of this notice, was also engaged in commercial pur- 
suits in the town of Suuderland, from which neighbourhood, after having much 
improved his fortune, he migrated in October 1709, and located himself at Ingress 
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Park in Kent, which place, after having passed successively through tho hands of 
Alderman Kirkman, who was killed in Lord George GoRDON’^riots, of one of 
tho Earls of Besborough,aud of two of tho Calcrofts, one of whom is well known 
as a parliamentary debater, — was, at the death of its last previous owner, IIenry 
Desney Roebuck, Esq., sold by his executors, together with all the pictures and 
other works of art with which the taste of its owner had enriched it. Here tho 
late Lieut. Colonel, who was born on tho 23rd January I7*J3, on the day, and 
about tho hour, in which Louis the Sixteenth perished on tho scaffold, spent his 
boyish days. Pie and two of his younger brothers commenced their education under 
tho tuition of the Revd. J. Bradley, Curate of the parish of Swanscombe, 
of which Ingress formed a part; and were in due course removed to tho Charter- 
House, of which the Revd. Doctor Matthew Raine was then tho Head Master, 
— “ a man” — -justly says an Edinburgh Reviewer on the literary remains of the 
learned and amiable Tweddell — “ a man to be praised as often as he is named, 
and who was only permitted to dio nnmitred, because his political principles were 
too liberal to suit the taste of the reigning faction of tho day.” That the “ Young 
Squire,” as ho was then called in his neighbourhood in Kent, was not a dull 
boy, seems sufficiently proved by the fact that ho never sunk lower than fourth 
in a form of upwards of thirty competitors in ono of thoso public seminaries in 
which a fair field and no favor is given to talent and industry. But William 
Havelock was from his earliest days devotedly attached to tho sports of the field, 
and not only spent tho best part of his vacations in head-long career in tho wake 
of a pack of foxhounds, but indulged in day-dreams of this bolovod pastimo when 
he ought to havo been poring over Homer and Euripides. So the Muses had 
somewhat less than half his heart, and were iu conseqnenco not so successfully 
wooed as they might havo been. He was moreover at this time an expert 
fencer, an able cricketer, and for bis weight and size a rather unpleasant opponent 
as a pugilist; and there are gentlemen serving in various lines at this presi- 
dency brought up with William Havelock in tho cloisters of tho Chartcr- 
IIouso, who still remember bis then celebrated contest with an older and much 
more athletic opponent named Morgan, who has since grown up into a much- 
respected clergyman, which ended after night-fall iu a drawn battle. Then camo 
tho most stirring scenes of tho Peninsular War, Tho young fox-lmnter caught tho 
infootion, and longed for distinction in sterner fields. As ho had at this time tho 
immediate prospect of succeeding to an estate and a tolerably ample fortune, his 
first proposals ou this subject mot with little acceptance at home. But ho was 
a favorite son, and his perseverance in his suit was attended with ultimate success. 
Ho was on his earnest entreaty somewhat abruptly withdrawn from his studies at 
the Charter-House, when in the fourth form, and transferred to tho care of M. 
Charles Malorti de Martemont, a French Royalist, who, like his contempo- 
rary Landmann, was then a professor in the academy at Woolwich, and like him is 
well known to military men as tho .author of sovoral valuable treatises. Malorti, 
in addition to his labors in tho academy and for tho press, found leisure to in- 
struct private pupils in his own house. Hero Wm. Havelock received his first 
tuition in tho theory of tho art military. It is to bo feared, however, that tho 
chase and tho seductions of tho too near Metropolis wore in tho mind of a youth 
of sixteen as formidable rivals to Vauban, Lloyd, and Temthlhoff (we had not 
J OM ini in 1003,) as they had proved to Viroil and Theocritus. But though 
ho never became a very scientific soldier, it would bo too much to affirm that 
young Havelock derived no benefit from bis residence on Woolwich Common. 
Some knowledge of tho scienoes connected with war ho doubtless got from a 
Professor so well initiated as Malorti ; and some practical ideas of it lie picked 
up from tho conversation of one who had (it is believed) served in part of tho 
seven years* war, aud ccrtaiuly was on tho losing sido with the emigrants 
in tho early campaigns of the French Revolution. Havelock’s father, howover, 
still cherished hopes that his son's military aspirations would go out with 
other boyish follies’; but tho youth’s resolution was taken, — a soldier ho was 
determined to be, aud suspocting that tho solicitations to obtain him a commission 
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were urged with intentional lnkewarmness, he, with characteristic decision, cut 
the knot at once. One of his uncles had served many years in the 43rd light 
infantry, and with his aid lie obtained permission to accompany a reinforcement for 
the regiment about to embark for the Peninsula, in the capacity of a volunteer. 
The party of officers who went out with the detachment was large. Amongst 
them was Colonel Hull, of the 43rd, whose career was destined to bo short. The 
yonng volunteers embarked at Portsmouth, landed at Lisbon, and marched by 
Abrantes towards the batiks of the Coa, beyond which the light divisiou still 
lingered, though Massena was coming on with heavy masses, and by rapid strides, to 
invade Portugal. There were in “ Caesar's tenth legion’* at this period, besides 
its commander Robert Craufurd, some men who have since risen in the servico 
— some whohave added reputation to increased rank. Genl. Duffy was a Capt. ; 
Napier the historian, and Col. Oglander, were subalterns in the 43rd ; Lord 
Seaton was a field officer in the 52nd ; Sir Willoughby Cotton was the 
Assist. Adjt -Genl. of the division ; Sir Harry Smith then, as now, in the old 
05th (Rifle Brigade) was one of its Brigade-Majors Sir Sidney Beckwith com- 
manded one of the battalions of the last-mentioned never-to-be-forgotten corps. 
The detachments reached the Coa just in time for the gallant but fruitless 
action which Cuaufurd chose to fight upon the wrong bank. Colonel Hull was 
shot through the heart on the bridge ; Captain Hull, his nephew, another of the 
party from England, was dangerously wounded in the throat ; a brother volunteer 
was slain. The casualties were heavy in all the regiments of the division. This 
was the first sharp lesson which Havelock received in actual warfare. He was 
immediately gazetted to a vacant Ensigncy in the 43rd. 

Ensign Havelock accompanied the regiment in the memorable retreat to the fa- 
mous lines of Torres Vedras; and was in the hottest of the fight at Bnsaco. "When 
Massena retired, the light division pressed upon his footstep*. The young Ensign 
of this period used in after days to speak of Rediuha, Condeira, and Sahegal, as 
amongst the most trying passages of arms in which he had to sustain a part, even 
after lie had survived Toulouse and W aterloo. Wet and frozen bivouacs began in 
1811 to produce some effect oa the constitution of a yet yonng stripling, and 
Lieut. Havelock, after having accompanied Lord Wellington’s army when 
it fell back before the Prince of Essling, and seen him chased again out of Por- 
tugal, — and after having taken part iu the theatricals and races with which tho 
Peninsular heroes amused themselves in winter quarters, and having acquired the 
title of “ Young Varment,” by which he was long known in the Light Division, 
by his keenness and daring in the saddle, and in every manly sport, — was at- 
tacked by rheumatism, and sent by his doctors first to Lisbon, and at last to England. 
He soon recovered, however : though he was in the paternal mansion at Ingress 
when Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos were taken, and his schoolfellow, Lientennnt- 
Colonel McLeod of the 43rd, fell in the storm, he reached Spain in time for Sa- 
lamanca. As the Vittori i campaign progressed, and the army entered on more 
extended operations than before, it was thought advisable to augment the Qnarter- 
Master General s department by attaching to it intelligent young officers, whose 
business it was to ride at the bidding of the Assistants of Divisions always the 
whole day, and sometimes half the night, — work hard, and give no opinions, — to 
carry their lives in their hands, and set a very low value upon good horseflesh when 
used in the service of the State. This was the first introduction of Havelock to 
staff employ. He was appointed to aid Major, now Major-Genl., Charles Beck- 
with, the Assistant Quarter-Master-General of the Light Division. — Young, 
active, enterprizing, an excellent rider, and well mounted, Will was in his element, 
and if a message was to be carried to a point close to swarms of the -enemy’s 
light troops, or a column to be communicated with across a conntry which few 
but a fox-hunter conld properly negotiate, Varment was sure to be selected for the 
task. It was whilst thus employed that he took that leap over the enemy’s * 

• A writer in one of the newspapers has made it a ditch. Few good riders haggle at a ditch, 
hot an abbatisof trees, with their trunks towards their friends, and their branches spread out 
towards the foe, is a less manageable obstacle. 
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nbbatisat the head of Givar’s Spaniards, which Napier has rendered famous in his 
history. Havelock used in his latterdays to express his gratification at the historian 
with whom lie had served in the 43rd, having remembered this little fact, but ven- 
tured to think that there were acts of his iu this war more worthy of celebration, 
but which he was content to have forgotten, ** caveat quia vnte sacro.” It may 
be here mentioned that the anecdote in the memoir of Captain Cooke, (another 
brother officer) of the youth who rode down u horse between the contending ar- 
mies, is believed to appertain to William Havelock. The French were driven 
across their own frontier, aud the sacred soil invaded ; and, after the finishing 
struggle at Toulouse, our Lieutenant, who had been acting some time on the per- 
sonal staff of Sir Charles Alten, who had succeeded to the command of tho 
Light Division after CliAUFURD'sdeath, returned with the General to England. Al- 
ien was nominated to a high command in the Cautionary Army kept up iu Belgium 
under the Prince of Orange, and Havelock was appointed his Aide-de-Camp. 
After a few weeks spent with his family at Brighton, he embarked at Ramsgate 
and was soon nt Ghent. It was here that his skill, acquired from the lessons of 
Angello at the Charter-House, and of Roland at Malorti’s, was put to an 
unexpected proof. Billiards had been the amusement of tho evening, when nt one 
of the tables a diflVrence of opinion arose between our Lieutenant, now nbout 
twenty-two, and a Belgian officer. Heated with wine, and full of the gasconade of 
liis country, suddenly lo brave Beige, *’ on very slight provocation, unsheathed hi* 
sabre, and bid the young Englishman draw and defend himself. As British 
officers are not generally great masters of tbeir swords, and very commonly ut this 
time preferred to foreign antagonists the settlement of causes of private war 
with pistols, Havelock s opponent looked a little surprised at the readiness with 
which he handled his weapon, nnd the appearance of science with which he took 
Ilia ground. He made, however, a desperate cut nt tho head of the Englishman, but 
his amazement was probably encreased when lie found it quickly parried, aud him- 
seif in au instant 

. M Stretched by a dexterous sleight along the floor.” 

Aid was quickly brought to the bleeding Belgian ; and lie fortunately recovered 
of the rather awkward abdominal incision received in the fray. 

The Allied forces in Belgium were not destined to enjoy a lengthened repo*e. , 
Napoleon lmd landed at Frejus, and Europe united in arms against him. When ihe 
re-partition of the Duke of Wellington sarmy wascompletc, Sir Charles Alten 
found himself in command of its third Division, oliich, besides its British troops, 
had iuitone or more brigades of Ilanoveriansuuder Count Keilmanseoge. A lten 
Was destined to take an early partin the contest. His division was one of three 
which came up in time to aid in the repulse of Ney at Qintre Bras, and here Have- 
lock, who well acquainted with a country over every part of which he had hunted, 
had in drawing the troops together, surpassed his former feats by tho length and 
celerity of one of his rides, was now for the first timo wounded. A musket ball 
struck him on the chin, and though it fractured nohoue, caused much laceration, and 
painful swelling, lleretnrned to the field after obtaining some assistance from one 
of the Surgeons, and was throughout the 17th in the saddle, and by the side of his 
beloved General in the great action of the lUlh. Towards tho middle of this awful 
combat, Sir Ciiaui.es was severely wounded in the thigh, and was finally compelled 
to return to Brussels. IIavelock, after seeing him to a place of safety, accom- 
panied tho march of tho army to Baris. 

His services in this campaign were rewarded with the Cross of ICnight of the 
Hanoverian Order, — tho only decoration, excepting the Waterloo medal, which ho 
ever received. Tho Guelphio Order had not then become, ns it was afterwards, f 
the guerdon of British officers generally. It belonged exclusively to the King loiu ’ 
of Hanover, nnd Lieutenant the Baron Von Orten, Kith Lancers, A. D. C. to f 
Baron VtCTOR Alba, nnd Lieutenant Havelock, 43rd Light Infantry, A D. C. to , 
Baron Charles Alten, wero tho only officers holding British commissions who f 
recoivod it4u the grade of subaltern under that of field officer. This distinction 
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they owed to serving with Generals who had rank in the Hanoverian as well as 
British army, and had Hanoverians brigaded with their British troops. The fir# 
of the field of Waterloo was the last which Havelock was destined to come under 
until his closing scene at Uamnnggur. 

His hopes of immediate promotion to a company after Waterloo, would per- 
haps have been realized if he had not been unfortunately detained at Paris, when it 
was his wisli personally to have pressed his claims in England. A drunken ruffian, 
who disgraced the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, mistaking him for another person, 
rushed one morning into his house on one of the bulwarks, and struck him. 
The assailant would listen to no explanation, nor refrain from bis brutal assault, 
and Havelock was. first, in self-defence, compelled to give him a sound and 
unraistnkeable thrashing, and then, to clear up the matter, arraign him before a 
general conrt-martial. The delinquent was dismissed the service, but the time lost 
in his prosecution woold have been more profitably spent in bringing the claims of 
the young Lieutenant to notice at home. When he found leisure to apply in per- 
ron. the tide in the affairs of men had begun to ebb. Ha velock’s private prospect* 
had also materially changed between the period of his entering the army and 
the battle of Waterloo. During the latter part of the war his father had 
been as ur.fortnnate in his mercantile speculations as he had been favored in 
earlier years. By about 1013 hi3 “ noble'* was, like that of the Venetian, well- 
nigh “ reduced to nine pence” ; and prudence dictated the sale of his estate 
at Ingress. He parted with it fortunately to great advantage. The Navy Board 
were the purchasers on the part of Government, which at this time entertained the 
plan of cjus'ructing a n ival arsenal to rival or fir surpass Napoleon's works at 
Antwerp, in the neighbourhood of North Fleet on the right bank of the 
Thames. Still, however, enjoying competency though no longer wealthy, the 
young Lieutenant's father did not forget the matter of iiis son's promotion. But 
it was delayed by the uufortunate deteutiou at Paris already adverted to iu this 
narrative. 

Wliilstoiirarmiescontiaued tooccnpy Franceunder the treaty, ourLieutennnt was 
never able to obtain permanent staff employment, and had, as is usual with young 
men who have been so employed, grown a little saucy about regimental duty M ucii 
of Ills time was therefore spent iu visits to Paris and London, Bath, Clifton, 
an 1 Cheltenham, and the quiet but haudsome country house which his father 
about this time rented iu Gloucestershire. Much money Havelock spent at 
this period, pleasantly enougli he thought, araid't the gaieties of all the places of 
his occasional sojourn, but without doubt most unprofitably. When near his regi- 
ment in country quarters in France, he commonly either acted as A. D C. to Sir 
James Kempt, or some other of the Generals who had known him in the Peninsnla, 
or was attached as an acting Adjutant to some bodies of light infantry, or in some 
way employed iu which his activity on his horse and his growing intelligence might 
be made useful. When he made vacation of it, and this was often, he whipped- 
in a pack of hounds hunted by the present Governorof the Cape, then Town- Major 
of Cambray ; coursed with his friend, the late Colonel Eales, of the Rifle Brijra'le ; 
or rode races, or made matches oa the turf with General Chup.chill. who fell at 
Main raj pore, then on the staff of the Cautionary Army, and oth*r choice spirits of 
the day. Two rather extraordinary incidents are remembered of him whilst. spend- 
ing this erratic life. Several of the branches of the Scheldt are near their source ex- 
ceedingly narrow. A party of officers of varioas ranks, and some persons of dis- 
tinction, were riding near one of them one day. AmoDgst them was the preheat Duke 
of Beaufort, then Marquis of Worcester, when it was suggested that it wa- just 
possible for a good rider, well mounted, to leap over this reuowned river. Mach 
discussion followed, and bets were offered. WiLl Havelock listeued tothecouver- 
sation, and his eyes began to light np at the notiou of thus crossing the Scheldt. Ho 
laid no wager, and seemed impatient of the dispute, but, suddenly turning his Worse 
to as to give him the advantage of the narrow previous career between the 
liver and a parallel canal, he ciapt>ed spurs to the animal, aud put fits bead 
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straight to the stream. In a moment horse and rider were in the air. Will 
cannot be said to have achieved the leap, for his horse came with his chest against 
the further bank, and rolled back into the stream, whilst the sportsman, not 
quite in fox-hunting style, scrambled ever the steed’s ears, and, grasping the margin, 
seated himself on firm ground in triumph on the other side, He then threw himself 
in his clothes into ihe river, and brought out in safety his struggling hunter. 

Another adventure had well-nigh terminated fatally. Will and Lieut Robin- 
son, of the 43rd, had been dining out when the regiment garrisoned Valenciennes. 

• They returned in a caliche in a dark night. Calling to the sentry at the gate for ad- 
mittance, they received no reply, and Havelock, growing impatient, leaped out and 
hurried across the drawbridge, ignorant that the inner portion of it was drawn up 
at night to prevent smuggling. In a moment lie plunged into the broad and deep 
ditch of the place. He was an able swimmer, but the night was dark, and from the 
lock of a canal over his head water was rushing down into the fosse like 
a mill-stream. The immersed soldier strove boldly with the water, but thero 
were fearful odds against him. The loud halloas of li is companion at length brought 
the sentry to the spot. Then the bridge was slowly lowered down, and soldiers 
dispatched to the distant barracks for ropes aud lanthorus. Meanwhile the strug- 
gling officer swam about in water of a deadly chill, or, nearing the scarp, got his 
fingers into little holes in it, fearfully 1 derating them, and so rested a while pain- 
fully for breath. At length came aid : a rope was thrown down to the drowning 
man, but he called out from below that assistance had arrived too late — that he 
was too much exhausted to seize the cord. His strength was just failing, aud he 
still floated — lie had plunged once already, and the next plunge would be his last. 
A hundred Napoleons were offered to any soldier that would go down ; but none 
would venture into that dark and wintry water. “ Then put the rope round 
me,” exclaimed young Robinson. It was fastened tight under his arms. He was 
let down, seized his exhausted friend, and both were hauled up into the 
slope of the parapet. Life was saved ; but it was many a day before even tho 
stiong constitution of Will Havelock got over the consequences of this nocLurnal 
immersion. Whilst thearmy was still cantoned in Franco, Havelock wasgazetted 
into a company by purchase in the 32nd foot, iii which lie is stilt kindly remem- 
bered by some of the conquerors of Mooltan. He joined it in Corfew in the 
Ionian Islands, after lingering long in London and other places of gay resort. The 
insular society was little to his taste, though he liked his new regiment much. At 
this period hereceived much kindness from Sir Frederick Adam, whom he had mot 
in France aud Belgium; aud made the acquaintance of, and was much patronised by, 
oi o of the most extraordinary men of his age, Sir Tuos. Maitland, then High Com- 
missioner of the Islands. But there was lio fox-hunting in Corfew, and Will Have- 
lock’s restless spirit Carrie 1 him back through Italy, where ho toured for some 
time with '• King Tom,” as Maitland, tho autocrat of Ceylon aud of the Mediter- 
ranean, was wont to be called \ and, taking his leave of him at Geneva, returned to 
England. Then came the chase in Dorsetshire ; flirtations with sundry ad- 
mired ones in various locations ; and visits to Teigmnouth, where his father had be- 
gun now to wear away his old age. Finally ho returned, malgre /m, to his Islands ; 
and having been appointed extra A. D, C. to Sir Manley Power, led at Malta a 
life pretty much to his taste. 

His next visit to England was followed by a calamitous occurrence. Ilis father 
had vested a considerable portion of his fortuue in mortgages, and in life annuities 
granted aud secured by the mortgagers through the agency of Messrs Haward 
and Gibbs, Burlington Gardens. By their sudden failure Mr. Havelock lost 
a serious sum, and his three sous, then in the nriny, seeing their hopes ot advance* 
meut in thoir profession thus blighted, and feeling that England, with its attendant 
expeuce, was no longer a home for them, wout to India in three several regiments 
in tlw? years 1821, 1822, and 1823 

Captain W. Havelock exchanged into the 4th Light Dragoons, and 
with it ombarked for Bombay, and began his Indian career at Ivaira in 
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Goozerat, — afterwards too well known for the unbcalthiness of a climate 
which annually decimated the European force. He was here brought to the 
very verge of death by fever, in the house of Mr DeYitre, of the civil service. 
His medical attendants had declared that there was no longer any hope ; the 
Chaplain had administered the holy sacrameut; those who lingered at the bedside 
of the sufferer were only waiting for his last groan, when he suddenly turned 
round, and declared that he felt a revival of strength, and expressed in almost 
unintelligible accents his assurance that a cordial would recover him. The an- 
nouncement was received with a mournful half-checked shake of the head. 
But a draught was administered, the patient got stronger, shook off the fever 
and in ten days was training his race-horses on theKaira course ! He often de- 
clared afterwards that, perfectly prepared to die, he never in his life felt such 
inward tranquillity as in the interval between the farewell visit of tile Chaplain 
and his sudden and surprising revulsion towards recovery. 

He was soon after appointed Aid-de-Camp to the gallant and worthy Comman- 
der-ic-Cliief of this presidency in that day, Sir Charles Colville. He returned 
to Bombay, plunged into all its gaieties — raced, danced, flirted, played, got pretty 
handsomely into the books of his agent, and then paid a visit with Iik General 
to Poona, which was destined to be memorable in his annals, — for there be fell in 
love with, and soon after married, the niece of William Chatlix, 1* sq., a Madras 
Civilian, but holding the high employment of Commissioner of the countries 
recently couquered from the Peisbva. 

Matrimony cau tame even spirits like those of W. Havelock. He became 
in some respects, and gradually, an altered man — that is, he thought of the fu- 
ture. reduced his expences. and parted with his racers, though he s ill clung 
fondly to the darling amusement which had with him succeeded to the fascinations 
of the fox-chase, viz., hunting the wild hog. This sport he still followed with 
avidity, and the sportsmen of the day will be able to verify or contradict the as- 
sertion which we have heard made — that lie was one of the not very many who 
have succeeded on the parched plains of the Deccan iu riding down without aid 
a black buck. Whatever may be the truth of this story, we suppose that Co- 
lonel Outram and others are living witnesses of Havelock's forwardness in the 
chace in India; as the Governor of the Cape, and many in England, could still 
testify that he was certainly *a first-ranker in pursuit of the fox. One proof of 
Havelock’s tendency to retorm at this period, was his awakened attention to the 
most useful of the oriental tongues. We suspect that, a smatterer in the classics, 
he was r.ot more than colloquially ankle deep in French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German, of all of which he knew something. But he now applied with some dili- 
gence to the study of the Hindoostauee and Persian, and passed creditably the 
examination in each successively. 

Perhaps it was in an evil hour that he made this exertion ; for his success led to 
his being appointed to the command of a corps of irregular horse, — a nomination 
which was looked upon in an unfavorable point of view by the officers of the 
Bombay army, as iuvading their exclusive privilege, and which gave rise to me- 
morials to the Conrt of Directors. Yet, we believe it is not disputed by any, that 
Havelock elevated the regiment from a very poor state of discipline, in which it 
had been, whilst paid by the Rajah of Rattan*, to a very creditable rank amongst 
irregular horse. We think, if the honest opinion of a not iudifterent judge, Ris- 
saldar Dajee Godrpara, of the Pooua Horse, could be arrived at, it would coincide 
with that which we have expressed. Those who were iu high command at the 
time always spoke of the corps in terms of commendation. But whatever Have- 
lock's qualifications might be for a leader of irregulars, it. might have been 
well for him if ho had never coveted the office ; for, whilst stationed in Cutch 
with his corps in 1827, he became involved in a serious personal quarrel with a 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Bombay army, the ultimate result of which was, that 
both parties were dismissed the service by the sentence of a General Court 
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Martial. Havelock was the next year pardoned by the King, and restored to 
the functions of his commission, but the Lieut. Colonel was never, we believe, 
reinstated. Will’s enemies must, wo think, allow that, though this most unfortu- 
nate affair reflected little credit on his prudence and command of temper, it left 
not the slightest stain upon his honor. He suffered severely for his indiscretion, 
for he had not only a painful ordeal to pass through in India, but a long voyage to 
make to England in pain of heart and distress of mind, and there was doomed, be- 
fore he rejoined his rank, to that penal torture of the poet— 

“ In secresy long to bide,’* 

He, too, who had been nursed in the lap of luxury, and spent thousands in follies 
and gaieties, was now destined, as his family increased, and his father s fortunes 
under sad mismanagement steadily declined, to become acquainted with tho 
miseries of tho “ res angnsta domi.” But he met his diflicnlties cheerfully, and 
returned to India in 1020, where he found his regiment, the 4th light dragoons, 
located, if we mistake not, in the healthier climate of Ktrkee. He was received 
by them with open arms, and we trust we may ndd that tho general feeling 
throughout this presidency, amongst civilians and soldiers of either service, was, 
that in his late trials of much contradiction he had been “ more sinned against 
thau sinning.’* 

Under the pressure of much difficulty, Havelock obtained a regimental Majo- 
rity by purchase, paying heavily for it; and finding himself in the year 1032 so 
much weighed down by compound interest and premium of insurance as to render 
some great effort for his emancipation expedient, lie, in company with Colonel H. 
Thomas, of tho 20th Foot, made a rapid journey through Candeish and across 
tho Nerbndda by Indore, Agra, and Gwalior, into the Bengal Provinces, with 
the view of pressing his interest with one ol the peninsular heroes, Sir Edward 
Barnes, in tiie hopes of Staff employ. This painful pilgrimage led to no result. 
Ho was kindly received everywhere, but got nothing. From Cawnpore, where 
three brothers, whohad not seen eacli other’s faces for many years, met, ho repair- 
ed to Calcutta. Sir W. Bentinck was civil, but had nothing even to promise. 
At Madras, Sir Frederick Adam could do as little. In returning by Bangalore 
to his own presidency, our traveller’s journey was nearly being cut short by a severe 
attack of cholera, which was at that time ravaging Mysore. Recovering, he 
reached the coast, and, after a tedious voyage in a pattimar, arrived at Bombay, 
lie was afierwards employed on the personal Staff first of Lord Clare, and again 
of Sir Robert Grant, whilst Governors of this part of India. But Havelock’s 
health, which had stood early campaigning and dissipation, the fatigues of tho 
camp and tho exertions of the chase, and much care and vexation of spirit, and 
latterly the imprudent habit of making long journeys on horseback under a 
burning sun, began now to exhibit symptoms of failing; and early in 1U3G ho 
was compelled to visit tho Cape of Good Hope for its restoration. His friend 
Sir Harry Smith, now Governor, was then Quarter-Master General in tho 
Colony. By him ho was introduced to Lord Elimiinstone, then on his way out 
to govern Madras; and Havelock, pariially recovered, went on with him to 
Fort St, Geoige, in the capacity of his Military Secretary. Hero ho had the op- 
portunity of getting rid of a load of debt, and of a little bettering his fortuno. 
With tlie kindest of masters, he would have reckoned himself a happy man; but 
his health continued most unsatisfactory, and two squadrons of tho 4th Light 
Dragoons having proceeded witli Lord Keane under Colonel Daly to Cnud ahar 
and Cabool, ho was deeply mortified at finding himself for the first time in his life 
left in tho background on such an occasiou. On the return of his regiment to 
England* his long and meritorious services were however remembered kindly at 
the Horse Guards, and ho was appointed without purchase 2nd Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel of the relieving regiment, t lie 14th Light Dragoons. It arrived at Kirkoe, 
and thereupon Havelock took tho most Quixotic and ill-judged step of his wholo 
life. He left his patron nnd benefactor; and in a fit of zeal volunteered to join 
his Corps, Those who aro convorsaut with military affairs in India, and know 
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how little a second Lieutenant-Colonel can do for tlie advantage of any regiment, 
will be aware how strong lie ougliuto have estimated the reascns in behalf of 
liis remaining in a good appointment at Madras, where he was really n*eful. Tho 
change was made however and Havelock was serving with cheerfn'ness and satis- 
faction nnder Lieut. Col. Tow.nshknd, when his health once more gave way. His 
medical advisers feared a fatal result if lie did nut immediately return to a better 
climate ; and early in 1 H43 he got hastily on board a steamer, and proceeded 
up die Red Sea. He reached Gibraltar the mere shadow of a man ; but meet- 
ing there with a Spanish gentleman* with whom he formed a friendship, he tra- 
velled with him through a part of the Peninsula, ar.d visited the scenes of his 
Wellingtonian days. The tour, and afterwards the healing waters of Vic de 
Bij-*rre, in the South of France, where he was joined by his eldest son, so far 
re>tore I him that he was recognizable by his old light division friends as Wiil 
Havelock, when lie set foot again in England ; and at the latter end of 1843 we 
find him hunting with the Duke of GeaCFORT*S hounds. Symptoms of constitu ionnl 
decay however again manifested themselves, and lie was advised to try the cele- 
brated water cure. At Malvern, where he took his aquatic degree, his health was 
wonderfully restored under the new system, and he remained to the end of his life 
a strenuous hydropathic. About the time of his return to India Col 'i OW.n'shend 
had revisited Ireland, where he died. Havelock therefore found himself tho 
permanent commander of a splendid regiment of dragoons- llis late superior had 
in the Peninsula been an officer so skilful and so bo.d that l.is very faults must 
be touched on lightly. But it is certain that the reins of discipline had, owing to 
a cau-e but tco well known, been in his time held with a relaxed hand Under 
Havelock the regiment was thought by his superiors rapidly to have regained 
its efficiency. At the latter end of 1845, when the Ne khs had invaded tho 
Brili.sli territories, the 14th was put in motion towards the scene of great events, 
but before it reached the Upper Provinces of Bengal the Battle of Sobraon 
had been fought. Nothing remained for William Havelock but the labours of 
peace at Umballa, But here lie was not only the able and judicious commander, 
but the friend and adviser of his officers, and kiud guardian of the interests of 
his soldiers and their families. In the cold season of 1847 the regiment was 
ordered to be pushed on to Ferozeporo, and iu the spring of 1848 the DewaN 
Mcolraj of Mooltan struck, for independence. 

Our narrative therefore draws to a close, and before its last events are recited, 
we wouMoftVr to the reader in a few touches a kind of miniature of him whom 
the recital endeavours to aid in rescuing from oblivion. William Havelock was 
in stature about five feet seven and a half inches : — 
u For fvnfs of irm? or exercise, 
bhaped in propo* ti >n fair.” 

In adolescence and middle age, — until indeed ho was broken by an Indian 
climate, — his frame was wiry and athletic. His seat on horseback was to the end 
first-rate, though it ever had more of the air of a leading man in Leicestershire 
than of the artificial graces of the manfgL His features were certainly not 
regularly handsome, but even after fifty, much less in earlier days, were uot un- 
comely ; and his eyes, when illuminated by strong excitement, were peculiarly ex- 
pressive. Being of the lightest blue, they harmonized well wiili the fair hair of his 
youth, which gained for him from the Spaniards, as N* atier has told ns, tho 
name of * 4 il chico bianco/* and were much admired by the Germans, with whom 
he often served. We have seen him as a stripling and up to m.ddle age gayest 
of the gav, — we fear we might add wildest of the wild ; hut when care and sick- 
ness and years had tamed him, his natural sense was strongly developed. He 
became n kind husband and father — sacrificed every pleasure on the shrine of duty 
to his family, and as regarded worldly things, might be esteemed to have 
devoted liimsel wholly to their good, and that of the service to which he belong- 
ed. We may even veuture to assert more. From letters of his which were 
lately received by relatives and friouds, it may be believed that he had ceased to 
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be ashamed of searching tho Scriptures of Truth, and it may be hoped that he had 
even become a true Gospel man, and looked to the mercies of God in a better 
world through a Redeemer. 1 1 is pleasing to have even so much ground of ex- 
pectation regarding our departed friends — it is well to have even so much ground: 
but let the remark be pondered on , — it is terrible to have no more ! 

Havelock, though well educated, had very little of literary taste or acquire- 
ment. His modes of thinking wero exclusively practical, and he had learnt little 
from books, found little enjoyment in them, and indeed had something of a bar- 
barous contempt for them. He looked upon them as mere bundles of “ wise saws 
and modern instances/' and believed that tli e cream and quintessence of the 
matter which they contained was to be found in active intercourse with the world. 
His manners were prepossessing in no ordinary degree ; .and boro the decided 
stamp of that good society, as it is called, in which he moved. Though his style 
of writing was by no means elegant or very clerkly, he could put clear ideas 
upon paper in strong language, and would have been capable of more in this 
way if his sense of deliciency in study lmd not rendered him constantly distrustful 
of his own powers. His letters as well as his conversation were often most 
humorous, and sometimes reached up to wit. They never aimed at eloquence. 
He had a more keen discrimination of human character than he always knew how 
to express : it was seen in his practice. He lived much with his superiors but he 
was no fl »tterer — and had a thorough contempt for the arts of the toad-eater ; and 
though he had been a great part of his life a devoted admirer of the fair sex, 
spurned the idea to his latest hour of rising in his profession by petticoat favor 
and back-stairs influence. 

When Moolraj's rebellion called our troops once moro into the field, it was 
said to have been purposed to send two brigades promptly against him, of which 
Havelock was to havo commanded one. Cut if ever formed, the intention was 
abandoned, and the 14th were soon after ordered up to Lahore. The weather 
was intensely hot, and several of the dragoons died of apoplexy and strokes of the 
sun. Havelock exerted himself most cheerfully and energetically daring the 
march, and though he felt the fervors of the season, only remarked jo osely “ that 
if eVer ho worked his way up to a title, he should assume that of Lord Sala- 
mander. ^ His health remained good ; and all at Lahore considered his dragoons 
to bo in the highest order. He found in the Resident also, Sir Fredeiuck 
Currie, a kind friend, as well as an old schoolfellow. When the Singhs made a 
treacherous attempt to buriFonr bridge over the Havee, Will threw himself upon 
his horse at Anarkullee with the energy of his younger days, aud, galloping to 
the spot at the head of the picquets, put a stop to the mischief. 

We draw near the closing sceno. An “ Army of the l , uujaub’ , was directed to 
assemble ns the cold season approached, but tlio 14th did not form a part of it. Co- 
lonel Cureton got the rank of Brigadier-General and the command of the whole 
of tlio Cavalry. When StiKRE SiNOil had first deserted our cause, mid ilien, 
leaving Mooltan, raised tho flag of rebellion between the ilavee and the Chenaub, 
at the head of a powerful force, .and onr vanguard was pressed forward to observe 
him, Cureton may be supposed to havo been unwilling to leave the corps, which 
had so nobly served in former days, inactive in Lahore. It is said, wo know not 
exactly with what truth, that he movod the 14th on his own responsibility : howbeit 
they went on, and Havelock at their head. Cureton pushed Siieri: Singii’s 
rear guard out of Goojranwolla, and advanced to tho vicinity of Ramuuggur. 

Soon after, Lord Gougii took the field, and, with a largo force of cavalry and 
infantry reached by a midnight march for the purpose of reconnoitring the margin 
of the Chemmb. Shere Singh was posted on the right bank, with ‘23 guns en- 
trenched. Ilo lmd tlio command of a ford, and by moans of boats had free access 
to a sandy island, also swept by his batteries, in which were infantry covered by 
entrenchments. Then along his whole front ho showed considerable bodies of 
cavalry, who employed all tho arts usual iu native armies to induce our cavalry 
to venturo within good rango of their heavy well-covered guns. 
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The Cavalry affair at Ramnuggur is a lesson for soldiers, and to posterity, 
41 whose scales are just.” History will hereafter take care that this lesson is not 
lost. Hut the facts of the case are not perhaps yet fully known ; and were they 
ever so well ascertained, this is not the time or place for a recital of, or criticism 
on, the combat at Ramnuggur. Our business is with Havelock only, and to con- 
duct him to the not inglorious termination of his earthly career. 

On the morning of the 22d November he seemed a good deal excited. This 
may be pardoned in an old Sabreur, whose enthusiasm had been pent up 
without vent or safety-valve, in his bosom since the battle of Waterloo. H 
is said to have worried Curetok with entreaties to be allowed to attack the Seikh 
horse, who were caracoling in front of the 14th ; and more than once to have ex- 
claimed that this day “he hoped to win his golden spurs.” Alas! he won no- 
thing but liis soldier's grave, and every brave man’s sympathy. A troop of our 
Horse Artillery had, by opening against the right bank, shewed the position of the 
enemy’s guns ; and a steady charge of the 3rd Light Dragoons, aided by Light 
Cavalry, had chastised on one point the presumption of the Singhs. Ccreton had 
given his consent to another body of these being attacked by the 14th ; and the 
Commander-in-Chief, riding np to Will H AVELOCK } hadsaid — “If you see a favou- 
rable opportunity of charging, charge.” “ Tbe gallant old Colonel,” remarks one 
who wa3 present, “soon made the opportunity.” Aud so it was ; for not many min- 
utes after. Will Havelock. *• happy as a lover,’’ and sitting as firmly in his saddle 
as when he overleapt the abbatis on the Bidassoa, placed himself in front of his 
cherished dragoons, and remarking, “we shall now soon see whether we can clear 
our front of those fellows or not,” boldly led them forward to the onset. All 
who beheld it have spoken with admiration of the steadiness and the gallantry 
of this glorious gallop. The Singli3 made a shew of standing the charge %t apied 
ferme and some of them must have stood well, for sabre cats were exchanged 
with effect, Captain Gall, whilst grasping a standard, had his right hand cat 
through by the stroke of a Singh, which he delivered with the hissing sound 
of an English pavior driving home a stone. Yonng Fitzgerald’s skull was cleft 
to the brain by another blow from one of the enemy ; but the mas3 of the Seikks 
opened out right and left and gave way before tbeir victors. 

Thus the first charge seems to have ended, in which Havelock was not even 
wounded. We pretend not certainly to know by* whose order a second was 
hazarded, but it seems certain that it wa3 executed; and even regarding the first 
there had been misapprehension, for, a3 Ccreton watched its progress, he exclaimed 
— “ That is not the body of horse I meant to have been attacked;” and, riding 
to the front, received in his gallant breast a fatal matchlock ball. 

We hasten to the end, narrating a3 it has to ns been narrated. Again the 
trumpets of the 14th sounded, aud overturning at first all that opposed them, 
onwards in the direction of the island they took their course. The Seikh battery 
opened on them a heavy fire, and there was a descent of some four feet into 
the flat; but Havelock, disregarding all opposition and all difficulties, and riding 
well ahead of his men, exclaimed, as he leapt down the declivity — “ Follow we, 
ray brave lads, and never heed their cannon shot.” These were the last words 
he wa3 ever heard to utter. The dragoons got amongst broken ground, filled with 
Seikh marksmen, who kept up a withering fire on the tall horsemen, throwing 
themselves flat on their faces whenever they approached them. After many bold 
efforts the 14th were withdrawn from the gronndL But their commander never 
retamed from that scene of slaughter. 

It is not yet known exactly how he fell. Probably his charger was struck 
down by a cannon shot, and then he would hare to contend against fearful 
odds : in fact, liis orderly has related that he saw him lying in the nullah, with 
several dead Singh3 around him, and that, being wounded himself, he could not go 
to his Colonel’s aid. Another dragoon beheld him contending against several 
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of the enemy. Havelock died, and Ins body remained in the sandy level in tha 
power of the Singhs. He is said to have slain several of them with his own hand 
on this day. We need not be supposed to borrow from the romantic tales of 
Roland and of Amadis if we credit this assertion, for even the stag at bay will 
fiercely turn upon his hunter — what then the lion in the tiger’s den ? — and we 
know that few had learnt in youth to wield sabre or rapier like Will Havelock 
— and at fifty-six his eye had lost nothing of its native quickness. 

When Lord Gough s operations had put the British in possession of the right 
bank of the Chenaub, and not till then, Havelock’s body was found. It was re- 
cognized fully by the pious care of the Revd. W . Whiting, chaplain with the 
force. Deep cuts on one leg, botli arms, and the fingers of the right hand, attested the 
severity of the conflict in which he had sunk. The Singhs had in their barbarous 
fashion decapitated the gallant slain, and eleven of his noble dragoons who had 
fallen around him. In one of three tombs which are to be seen near the Imnm- 
barah at Ramnuggur, from which Runjebt Singh used to review his troops, — the 
two other sepulchres being those of Cureton and Fitzgerald, — lies the mortal 
body of William Havelock. 

The best and bravest of England’s chivalry need not disdain to make a 
pilgrimage to this spot. They will see there the remains of a gallant young 
soldier — a gallant soldier’s son. There, too, lie Cureton and Havelock, whom so 
many Peninsular dangers had spared. Neither of these men were perhaps fitted 
to be Generals in the highest sense, or understood the higher tactics ; but Cureton 
had few equals in all the duties of a regiment, a brigade, or a divisional com- 
mand — few could move considerable bodies of cavalry like him : and if in these 
particulars Havelock was his inferior, he was not unskilled in them, and possessed 
above niostinen the valuable power of imparting to others the ardor which ever 
burnt in his own bosom. Therefore it was that on the day of Ramnuggur his 
beloved dragoons so cheerfully mingled their blood with his blood, and so nobly 
followed wherever their commander led, though it was into the gulpli of inevitable 
destruction ! — Bombay Times , March 17 and 24. 



TnE LATE LIEUTENANT COLONEL C. R. CURETON, C. B., ICTn LANCERS. 
Colonel Cureton was born, bred, and educated, a gentleman, and when little 
more than sixteen was appointed to an ensigney in a county militia corps, and soon 
promoted to a lieutenancy. His constant association with men of superior wealth 
led to expence beyond his own immediate resources; creditors pressed, and then 
threatened legal proceedings. He applied to his family to assist him, and they 
refused. His spirit could not brook the thought of arrest, the dread of which 
caused him to absent himself, and u few mouths afterwards ho was supersed- 
ed, being absent without leave. 

Not long after that event somo friend procured lnm a commission in another 
militia regiment, but the Gazette furnished the few outstanding creditors with the 
knowledge of his “ whereabout.” T he fear of arrest returned strongly, and 
effectually to guard against it he resolved again to absent himself ; in furiherauc© 
of which he purchased a sailor’s dress, ami next morning at au early hour went 
to the seaside, dressed in regimentals, with his disguise and a check shirt in a 
bundle, which ho put on, leaving his military dress on the beach. The uniform 
was shortly found, and taken to the barracks, where it was ascertained to whom 
the articles belonged ; and an opinion was entertained *t hat Cureton, while bath- 
ing, had been carried out by the current, aud drowned. His family went 
into mourning accordingly. 

By means of his disguise ho roachcd London, and, meeting with a recruiting 
party of the 14th Lt. Drags , enlisted in his baptismal names, lie joined tho do- 
pot at Radipole, near Weymouth, vvhero his steady conduct and welt-stored mind 
quickly attracted tho attention of fche officers, and ho was forthwith appointed to 
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orderly-room duty alone. A draught being ordered out to join head-quarters in 
the Peninsula, he was one of the number draughted. Letters highly recommen- 
datory of his general good con Inct and ability were forwarded by the officer in 
command of the depot to S : r S. Hawker, and that discerning officer soon became 
assured of the young dragoon s merit and talents, aud on the first opportunity ad- 
vanced him to the rank of Sergeant. Then, when any outpo3t or oilier important 
duty required to be entrusted to an intelligent, skilful non-commissioned offi. 
cer, it was generally confided to the (then) sergeant for execution. The perfort 
mance of those duties was always meritorious, and his reports thereof so well 
written, that Sir S. Hawker’s interest was so far excited in his futnre prospects 
and welfare that he resolved on recommending him to Lord VV ellington for ad- 
vancementas a commissioned officer, an 1 n less than three months, andabout seven 
years from the time of his enlisting, unknown as he was, with no means or inter- 
est to recommend or advance hi n, save that which had been raised in the breast 
of his gallant commanding officer, the present brigadier was gazetted iu his 
proper name — Cureton, sergeant, from 14th Lt. Drag., to an ensigncy in the 40th 
regt. of Infantry. The first intimation his friends had of his being in existence, 
arose from reading his name, to their great astonishment, in the Gazette. He ex- 
changed into the late 20th Drag, as cornet. A lientenancy was in a reasonable 
time obtained, whon he was appointed adjutant to the regiment, and remained so 
until the disbandment after the peace, which placed him upon half pay. In that 
corps he was highly esteeinel by all his brother officers, while his efficiency and 
merits as a cavalry officer were duly appreciated by the Lieut-Coloael, Sir S. 
Hawker. On the 10t.Ii Drags, being ordered to India, and an augmentation of 
lieutenants taking place, Lieut Cureton was appointed from half-pay to full 
of the lGth Drags, and soon afterwards Adjt , which rank he returned nntil 
he obtained, by purchase, a troop in the same regiment. He likewise purchased 
his majority, aud was gizetted as Lieutenant-Colonel without purchase. 

A writer iu the Times says: — Having several letters relative to Brigadier 
Cureton, formerly a private in the 14th Lt. Drag., I am persuaded that you 
will do me the honour to insert these few lines, especially when I assure you 
they come from the pen of an old trooper who has ridden with the gallant 
colonel in the same battle-field, bivouacked under the same bush, and with 
whom he had shared the contents of the same haversack. It is at the request of a 
few of the old corps that 1 have been induced to trouble you, and to remove somj 
misstatements which have been made by those less acquainted than the writer, 
aud also desirous to esiablish the truth iu the teeth of error. 

Private Charles Roberts (the name he enlisted under) joined the 14th Lt. 
Drags., 1810, at Portalegre, in Portugal, with a remount from England under 
the comraaud of the brave Major Fenton Hervey, having recovered from the 
loss of an arm at Oporto in the charge of the 12th of May, 1809; consequently. 
Col. Cureton was not with the 14th at Talavera de la Reyua. 

About the end of 18U, private C- Roberts was appointed corporal in Capt. 
Townsend's troop. 

In 1813, the 14th Light Drags , lying at Hurte and its adjacent?, Corporal Ro- 
berts was dispatched on duty to St. Jean de Lnz, about three leagues distant, to 
copy general orders, wheu he was recognised by an officer of the Duke of Wel- 
sington s staff as an acquaintance when lie held a commission ia (if memory fail 
not) the Gloucester militia. The staff officer waited upon LieuL-Col. Hervey at 
Hurte, to whom he related the particulars (not Col. Samuel Hawker, a3 he had 
returned to England in 1811, from Cortaxo). 

Col. Hervey having questioned Corporal Roberts in presence of his friend, was 
pleased to recommend him to the Duke of Wellington, when a few days after- 
wards he was ordered to p oceed to St. Jean de Lnz, and was appointed sergeant 
of the post to the headquarters of the army. In 18 14, Sergeant Roberts Cure- 
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ton received an ensigncy in the 40th foot. The cavalry being his element, an 
exchange was effected for him into the 20th Light Dragoons. Upon the disband- 
ment of that corps, Cornet Charles Roberts Cureton exchanged from half- 
pay into the lGth Lancers with Lieut, and Adjt. Barrow, with which he has so 
nobly distinguished himself. These truths are as fresh in memory as the occur- 
rences of yesterday, and there are not a few old veterans now living who can bear 
testimony to the statement. In conclusion, Sir, I beg to assure you that there are 
few, if any one, of his old comrades, more gratified at the gallant colonel’s success 
than his comrade of the bivounck, nor can the most gifted pen add any honour that 
has not been achieved by his sword — Your obliged servant, 

An Old Trooper, 

— London Mail, April 24, 1848.] 14th (D. Y. O.) Light Dragoons. 

This gallant officer originally enlisted in tlio 14th Dragoons, in 1808, as a pri- 
vate, under the assumed name of Roberts. He immediately proceeded to the Pe- 
ninsula with his regiment, and served to the close of the war, and was engaged in 
the battles of Talavera, Buszico, FueiRes d’Onor, and the siege of Badajos, in April 
1812 ; at the battle of Salamanca, capture of Madrid, the battles of Vittoria, Or- 
thes, Tarbes, and Toulouse. During those hard-fought engagements the bravo 
private and non-commissioned officer did not escape unscathed, as he was always in 
the hottest of the fray, and owned his future advancement entirely to his gallantry, 
lie was wounded in the right leg by a rifle ball on crossing the Mondego, near 
Coimbra, October 1,1810 ; at the battle of Fuentes d’Onor in May, in the following 
year, he received a severe sabre cut on the head, and another on his right hand. In 
February, 1814, he was promote l to an ensigncy in the 14th Dragoons, without 
purchase, in consideration of his gallant behaviour and services. He subsequently 
proceeded to the East Indies, where he has been employed nearly 30 years. He 
served under General Viscount Combermere at the siege and capturoof Bliurtpore 
in 1S25-C, and there displayed his usual courage and ability, having attained the 
rank of captain, by purchase, in the firstmentionedyear. Colonel Cureton remain- 
ed in India, employed in the routino duties, up to tho breakiug out of the war in 
the Punjaub in the autumn of 1845, when he was called upon to take active service 
with the armies which achieved the glorious victories of Ferozeshah, Aliwal, 
and Sobraon. He did not share in the glories of tha firstuamed battle, but in tho 
two latter ho was in command of the cavalry corps. Major-General Sir IIaiiry 
Smith, in Ins despatch of the battle of Aliwal to the Adjutant-General of the Army, 
thus conveys his appreciation of the deceased officer s services at that encoun- 
ter : — “In Brigadier Cureton, Her Majesty has one of those officers rarely met 
with. The cool experienco of the veteran soldier is combined with youthful ac- 
tivity. Ilis knowledge of outpost duty, and the able manner in which ho 
handles his cavalry under tho heaviest fire, rank him among the first cavalry officers 
of the age, and 1 beg to draw his Excellency’s marked attention to this honest enco- 
n)iuln. ,, At the battlo of Sobraon similar praise was bestowed on his service in the 
field by tho Commander-in-Cliief, Sir lluuu Gough, in his despatch to tho Gover- 
nor-General, Sir IIenry IIardinge. The recommendation of the gallant Colonel's 
superior officers gained the approbation of the Duke of Wellington (the Coinman* 
dcr-in-Chief), and Colonol Cureton, who had only held tho regimental rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Queen’s army, was, soon after the receipt of tho 
despatches from India (namely, in April 1S4 8),. promoted to the rank of Colo- 
nel, made a Companion of the llath, and an Aide-de-Cuinp to tho Queen. Colonel 
Cureton was subsequently appointed Adjutant-General of tho Bengal army, a staff 
appointment previously held by his friend Major-General Sir Harry Smith. 
All that remains to bo said is, that ho accompanied tho army under Lord Gough 
to the Punjab, nud in tho dischargo of his duty met with an honourable death. Ho 
had received tho decoration of the third cla«s of the Dooraneo Euipiro for Ins ser- 
vices in ludia. His commissions boro date as follow Ensign, February 24, 1814 ; 
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Lieotenant, Juno 27, 1016 ; Captain, November 12, 1323 ; Major, December G, 
Ib33; Brevet Lieutenaut-Colone], July 23, IS39 ; Lieutenant- Colonel, August 
21, 1839 ; and Colonel, April 8, 1S4G. — Globe . 



TIIE LATE LIEUT ENA NT -C3LOXEL J. PENN YC PICK, C. B-, 24TH FOOT. 

Amongst the many who have fallen victims to Lord Gough’s mismanagement 
on the banks of of the Jhelum, we find the names of Brigadier Pexnycuick and 
his son. Col. Pennyccick was an old Peninsular officer of distinction. He 
commanded Her Majesty’s ljth during the first Affghan War; led the gallant 
corps at the capture of Ivelat, in 1S39; and was nearly lost by shipwreck at the 
mouth of the Indus on his return to Bombay. He was at Aden with the head- 
quarter wing from 1841 to 1845, and conducted with the utmost credit a flying ex- 
pedition into the interior in the firstuamed of these years. On the return of his 
corps to England he exchanged into Her Majesty’s 24th, at the heal of which 
he fell on the 13th January 1S49.— Bombvj Times, Jan. 31. 



TIIE COLABAH OBSERVATORY. 

The Observatory, Colaba, was established in 1827. It was placed unler chirge 
of Mr Cur nix, Astronomer to the East India Company, nnder whom tha 
buildings were constructed. Abont half a lakh of rupees having been expended 
on the house and enclosures of the compound, instruments were sent out by 
the Court, of such quality that Mr C URN IN reported them Unserviceable for 
Astronomical purposes, and had them sent home. A London Committee 
having examined them, pronounced them efficient, and on this Mr Curnin 
resigned his situation. The Court of Directors then determined that the Obser- 
vatory should cease to be a salaried or substantial appointment. It was for some time 
under charge of an officer in the Indian Navy; and in 1835 a portion of the instru- 
ments were returned to Bombay under charge of Professor Orlebar, who had 
at the time the Observatory assigned to him as a place of residence. They were 
first set up and made use of for the purpose of observation in 1040. In 1841 a 
Magnetic and Meteorological Observatory wa3 erected for the reception of a set 
of instruments intended for an Observatory at Aden, uniform in design with fifty 
or sixty others then being brought into existence in other parts of the world. The 
work of observation began in November or December 1841, and was continued 
with little interruption till May 1842, when Mr Orlebar returned to Europe on 
sick leave. The assistants had meanwhile left or fallen sick, and for some time 
all work was suspended. It was resumed in September 1842, and has continued 
uninterrupted to the present time. From January 1842 till March 1845 the estab. 
lishment was under temporary charge of Dr Bcist : from the 1st April 1845 to 
the 1st Jan. 1847 it was once more presided over by Professor Orlebar. At the 
lastnamed date Commander Montriou, Draftsman of the Indian Navy, was plac- 
ed in temporary charge. A very active Member of the Royal Society having written 
to a party in Bombay who took a lively interest in such matters, requesting hisadvice 
as to what was best to be done, the subjoined memorandum wa 3 sent in reply. On its 
arrival in London, it was stated to have been considered of snch importance as to 
have at once been laid in form before the Court of Directors. A copy having 
been placed in the hands of the Governor, Mr Clerk, he was pleased to express 
himself almost as strongly on its merits as those at home had previously 
done. In the letter accompanying it, it was stated that tlio party to whom the 
Observatory naturally should fall was one of the Professors in the Elphinstone 
or Grant College, the Naval Instructor on board the Hastings , or some Engineer, 
Artillery, or Medical officer, who had exhibited a taste for such pursuits, and who 
might be assured some appointment at the Presidency, the duties of which were 
not incompatible with those of keeper of the Observatory: and various parties 
were mentioned by name well fitted for the appointment. As the Court had de- 
clined making the appointment a salaried one, arrangements were pointed ont by 
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whioh an adequate emolument might be cutout for it, by assigning the duties no* 
performed in other departments to the Observer, and making over to him the 
salaries allowed to them. These explanations are required to clear up some of the 
allusions which have been made; the more especially as several names and para- 
graphs have been omitted, the publication of which might seem indelicate or un- 
called for. The paper itself was never meant for publication t as it bears materi- 
ally ou the intellectual pursuits at the presidency it is here printed. 

USES IN WHICH THE COLABA OBSERVATORY MIGHT BE MADE SUBSERVIENT. 
It must at the outset be remembered, that the Indian Navy consists of 2G 
steamers, fourteen of which are from 750 to 1500 tons, and sixteen other vessel* 
of war. These are officered, manned, and armed, like English men-of-war, aud are 
chiefly engaged in the survey, packet, or transport service. 

The number of Commissioned officers now on the list amounts to 172, viz., 9 
Captains, 12 Commanders, 40 Lieutenants, 90 Midshipmen, 11 Pursers, and 19 
Clerks. From 25 to 50 are generally in Bombay — the whole visitiug the Presi- 
dency once every twelve or twenty -months, aud that for periods of some weeks 
duration, when generally very much at leisure. Nearly the whole of them have 
quitted home and joined the service considerably under the age of 1G — when the 
most precocious can have acquired little more than the mere elements of education, 
young men beut on a seufuriug life being rarely remarkable for early application 
to study. 

Unlike the youth of a corresponding age and aspirations in the Royal Navy, they 
have not the advantage of a Naval instructor in the ships in which they serve : 
they have no place of general tuition or enlightenment such as every large town 
in England is provided with, to which they can resort when on shore. 

The Hulk Hastings — alike remarkable for the confined and uncomfortable na- 
ture of her accommodations, as for the want of .conveniences afforded by her to 
those holding the rank of officers and gentlemen— anchored off the port in water 
of a temperature of 80°, and air about ten degrees higher, is the prison to which 
these unfortunates are condemned. Here they are instructed in Naval gunnery 
and the Manual exercises of the Mariner — enjoying occasionally the advantage of 
regular tuition in Mathematics and Astronomy when possessing a teacher, or able 
to borrow one from the Board of Education.* To this is restricted the means of 
acquiring information or forming habits of study for a life to be devoted chiefly to 
Hydrographical and Geographical research, and other scientific enquiries. 

There is no seminary in Bombay of any kind where European gentlemen 
can hope for a course of liberal instruction in literature and the sciences such as 
the Natives receive at the Grant and Elphinstone colleges : and an examina- 
tion of the young officers of the Aruiy and Navy in those subjects in which profi- 
ciency is considered indispensable where a liberal education is aspired to, would 
frequently shew that the Parsees and Hindoos were often possessed of accom- 
plishments of which the English youths such as we have named were utterly 
destitute. 

There is no scientific department whatever combined with the Indian Navy, and 
notone of the officers presently connected with it possesses, so far as is known, any 
very considerable amount of knowledge in auy brnnch of Natural History or Natural 
Philosophy, or has ever enjoyed, or is likely, unless uuder the arrangement suggest- 
ed, to enjoy, the means of attaining it. 

The Naval officer constantly confined in tho hulk has no means of learning 
surveying at all, either from on board much less from on shore, till seut to attempt 
that in which ho has received scarcely any instruction. 



* This was written after the retirement of tho present able and acoonipllsited Instructor 
Mr Watkhston, then supposed to have quilled the norvlce permanently, and when Mr Tolu, 
borrowed from the Eli'imnstons College, had returned homo. 
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They are taught Artillery practice with great care, though three-fourths of them 
have never seen, or are likely to see, an enemy requiring to be fired at from on 
board : in the departments to which their professional lives are to be devoted, 
they most accomplish themselves as they best can. 

The Observatory establishment altogether now consists — 1st, of the Astronomical 
Observatory, a handsome dwelling-house, in one wing of which are the instruments 
and apparatus — the accommodation being enough for them; 2d, of a large Lecture- 
room, 30 feet hy 40, built and fitted np, and a few mouths made use of, in 1843 and 
1844 ; 3d, of the Meteorological Observatory, about 50 yard* removed from the 
other two ; a lessor Meteorological and lesser Astronomical Observatory fitted up 
in 1845 and 1840, being situated close by. There are substantial dwellings for 
one European and five Native Assistants — an excellent coach-house, stable, cook- 
room, and oilier onthouses. By the sea shore is a roomy and well-luilt Tide- 
Register-house, with self-registering Tide-Gauge. The whole of these buildings 
are included in a large field or compound, comprising an area of several acres, sur- 
rounded by a high wall, on one side bounded by the high-way, on auother by the 
sea, where a lauding from boats might at all times be effected. 

To me it appears that the establishment ought to be pnt under the charge of 
some of the Professors or teachers ascertained to be possessed of accomplish, 
ments sufficient, abundantly to discharge the duties of Observers, and zeal to carry 
out the other portions of the work ; and at the same time to prepare the observa- 
tions for publication, and to pass them through the press. The latter two of these 
are only second in importance to the former.* 

f l he cost of the publication of the observations of a single year will fall little 
short of £800 ; it took twelve months to print the observations made by Mr Or- 
lebar in Sf-ven, and those recorded in 1842, 43, 44, and 45, will take two years 
to pass through the press, and the priutcr s bill will iu all likelihood not fall much 
short of £1500. 

The junior officers of the Indian Navy would, by frequenting the Observatorv, 
if under proper hands, be made familiar with the exact use permitted on shore of 
those beautifully delicate instruments, the researches of Astronomy, Magnetism, and 
Meteorology require. They would have abundant scope for land surveying, and 
for being made familiar with the most approved and exact methods tf observing 
as well as with those more off-hand and rapid operations so well detailed by Col. 
Jackson, and often so important in Geographical enquiry. A few tents pitched 
for them would enable them to sleep on shore, and to pursue their out-of-door studies 
moreiu the shape of recreation than of toil in the cool of the mornings and evenings. 
Every one is aware with how much more pleasure and alacrity those occupations 
are pursued in after life which have iu youth had the halo of happiness and enjoy- 
ment thrown around them, than those which are followed as drudgery o/dull task 
work. 

The system of lecturing begun in 1844 should be renewed, and perpetuated; 
and l see no better plan which conld be adopted than that then laid down : three 
terms of three months each, though only two nights a week were employed in 
lecturing, w ould soon carry the pupil over a world of ground. 

The Lecture room is abundantly sufficient for a workshop for the repair of in- 
struments; a Museum for the accommodation of specimens of Natural History, to 
be collected by the officers on service, and studied by those on shore ; for a reposi- 
tory of charts, drawings, and reports; a library for the accommodation of books, 
and a reading room, where such papers and periodicals might be taken in as the 



• The Report cf the Observatory for the Utter part cf ISto afToids an tllus'r&ijoo oi Ibis : 
it is defaced all over with erroneous statements and typographical errors of the mcst fearful 
uiftguitude. 
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Nautical Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Athenaeum, and Literary 
Gazette. 

A couple of European workmen, selected from some of the Queen’s or Com- 
pany's regiments, would much more than repay the expense they could occasion by 
cleaning chronometers, repairing and renewing instruments, and performing the 
work necessary for the establishment. Every officer likely to bo employed on 
survey should not only be taught the more ordinary operations, but plotting, plan- 
ning, and drawing, so as to extend his papers without assistance. lie ought also 
to be instructed in lithographic engraving, and every ship in the service furnished 
with lithographed copies of all the work that had been done since the last charts 
were issued. 

These accomplishments aro not only easily attained, but furnish in themselves 
extremely pleasing and interesting occupations, such as intelligent young men would 
themselves seek after without stimulant were opportunity only afforded them. 

The Observatory ought to be the store-house for all scientific instruments be- 
longing to Government, (thoso excepted directly connected with surgical or me- 
dical practice,) for whatever department of the public service they were design- 
ed : it does not follow that the Military, Medical, or Marine Storekeeper, 
though able men and excellent officers, should be accomplished opticians, or able 
to report on the quality of the instruments entrusted to their charge. 

By the instruments being kept in the Observatory, under the supervision of a 
man of science, assisted by such operatives as those referred to, numberless incon- 
veniences would be avoided, at a saving of many thousand rupees annually to Go- 
vernment. 

The Officers’ Library would not only be an useful but a very essential and 
simple affair, consisting of little moro than the books now allowed by the East 
India Company. 

One most important matter in India is to train young officers to habits of obser- 
vation, and of study, to impress on them the mischievousness of idleness, and the 
degradingness of the stimulants tobacco and brandy supply. Men engaged in active 
pursuits require to learn habits of reading : they never come to them by natnre. 
Who that has ever been at sea has not seen reason to deplore the amount of time 
wasted in sleeping during the day, in idle gossip, in smoking or drinking, by intel- 
ligent, able, and excellent men, because they had never been trained otherways to 
employ themselves, or used to see others in like position otherways employed. I 
recommend Newspapers and periodicals on the grouud of the importance of a man 
keeping himself well up with the world in all kinds of information. lie should 
be left no excuse for forgetting himself, or suffering himself to be forgotten ; the 
example of what others accomplish, and the knowledge of what is desired to bo 
accomplished being constantly before him, as stimulants to exertion. 

Lighter reading need on no occasion interfere with study or professional 
occupation: it should be substituted merely for tho gossip, or do nothing trilling in 
which the hours of recreation are wasted. 

Every Naval officor ought to be carefully instructed in drawing: ho lias nbun- 
dance of time for practising it on board ship, nnd on numberless occasions tho 
accomplishment might be invaluable to him. No edifice beyond those already 
existing is requisite for either Library, Museum, or Model — room, the present Leo- 
ture-room is abundant for them all. 

Tiie Museum. — Tho entire amount which Government could bo called on to 
apend on tho Museum, beyond tho shelves and glass cases to contain tho specimens, 
noed not exceed £50: for this a coinpleto set of Geological and Mineralogical 
*peciuieiis for tho purposo of permitting rofcrcuco should be purchased at home 
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an 1 sent out, the rest ought to be collected by the officers themselves, who, I have 
no doubt, would quiokly feel the greatest pride in having a rich and well filled 
collection, which they knew to be their own. A collection of this sort would not 
only become a Magazine for reference, but a store-house, whence its spare treasures 
might be drawn for the service of the Mnsenms at home. At present few or no 
specimens are collected, just because no fitting receptacle exists for their reception. 

Model Room. — The attention that has of late years been bestowed on the best 
forms of ships by scientific men, led me to the investigation of the forms of some 
of our Native vessels, the performances of which can scarcely be surpassed — their 
lines approaching more near to the most approved theoretical curves than those 
of any vessels in existence. Assnraing that where the art of ship-building had 
been so long successfully practised as at Bombay there must be abundance of 
information attainable on such subjects, I applied at the Dockyard, and fonnd 
that nothing whatever was to be learnt : they were all practical men, and could 
assign no reason for what they did, and besides a few toys, were not in possession of 
a single model of any description of vessel whatever. The model-room at the 
Observatory would quickly remedy this want; ordinary seaman have always time 
enough and to spare on their hands when in port, and %vould delight in rigging 
and modelling craft of every sort for the most moderate compensation. A collec- 
tion of these would familiarize the eye of the young officer to diversities and excel- 
lences in form, and enable his instructors to exhibit and explain to him the value of 
one class of vessels over another. He who is entrusted with the use of a machine 
so*complex and magnificent as a ship, should from early yonth be kept familiar 
with every part of its mechanism, and should no more require to depend on his 
cirpenter or engineer as to what ought to be done, than ought the commander 
of an army to be at the mercy of subalterns : though in both cases the hands of 
subordinates may required to be resorted to to carry into effect thy determination 
the supreme head had adopted. 

Models and drawings of steam engines are qui e as essential a 3 those of ships, 
and might be as conveniently come by. 

A subsequent memorandum recoaimenied the Marine Sanatorium to be trans- 
ferred to the Observatory compound. These recommendations have, as already 
stated, been cordially approved of: it is to be hoped that they may be acted on by 
and bye. 



TIIE SIR JAMSETJEE BENEFACTIONS. 

As scarcely a year Ins occurred since 1022 in wlrch some mention of the Beue- 
fnclious of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebiioy does not hoi J a prominent place amongst 
our newspaper notices, any attempt to give the local annals of Bombay would bo 
defective and incomplete in which the princely charities of this N itive Merchant 
were overlooked. The present memoir being the commencement of a series, the 
appendix being professedly open to matter extending beyond the limits of the 
year, and the amount bestowed in 1843 furnishing but a faint impression of that 
which has been previously eiveu, we cannot, we think, do better than avail our- 
selves of the opportunity this affords of giving an outline of the benefactions of Sir 
Jamsetjee since they first formed subject of public notice, and may be illustrated 
from published statements without hurtiog the feelings of any one. or prying 
into the privacies of life. Within the last twenty-six years Sir Jamsetjf.e Jejec- 
bhoy has bestowed close upon a quirter of a million sterliug in benefactions, or at 
the rate of ten thousand pounds a year. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy was the son of poor but respectable parents. Sir 
Jamsetjee himself was boru at Bombay on the 15th July 1733, and is by conse- 
quence now in the CGth year of his age. He commenced business as a mer- 
chant at tli e early ago of 18. and made five successive voyages to China 
betwixt this and the year 180G. He was at the outset of his career 'n 
partnership with his father-in-law, Framjee Nvsseuwanjee, under whose 
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charge he had passed the greater part of liis youth, his parents having 
died while hp was yet a child. He was subsequently connected in 
business with Moteechund Amichund, Furdoonjee Sorabjee, and Maho- 
med A li Rogay. The two first of these have been dead for some years : the last is 
fitill’alive, and is well known as an intelligent, upright, and entcrprizing merchant, 
and most benevolent man. From the outset of his career our millionaire was distin- 
guished at once by his boldness, enterprize, and sagacity: he feared no risks, how- 
ever great, where the balance of chances were in li is favor ; and perceived, w ith 
almost intuitive sagacity, where commerce might be extended with advantage. He 
did not confine himself to any particular branch of trade or class of countries. Ho 
had expensive dealings in the produce of Bengal, Madras, Penang, Malacca, the 
Pedir Coast, the west coast of Sumatra, Singapore, Siam, Manilla, China, Suez, 
Smyrna, Alexandria, the Archipelago, aud England. In transactions so varied and 
extensive in the hands of one so capable of taking advantage of every turn of trade, 
it was to be expected that very ample returns would speedily be realized at a timo 
rendered peculiarly favorable for commercial speculation by the great political 
events in Europe from tbo peace of Amiens to the battle of Waterloo, and the new 
relations under which the East India Company were placed in 1313, which in four 
years raised the imports from Europe betwixt 1814 and 1819 from £070,000 to 
£3,052,000. Sir Jamsetjee within less than twenty years of his entrance on 
business had realized an ample fortune. He was not, however, the man likely to 
desire to withdraw from active life so long as he could exert himself, or to hoard, 
or expend exclusively on personal luxury or display, the fruits of his exertions. 
The first notice we find of any public gift of magnitude bestowed by him is in the 
papers of 1822 and 182G, on both of which occasions he released the prisoners con * 
fined in Bombay Jail for debt under the authority of the Small Cause Court: on 
this tho sum of £300 was expended The cases of imprisonment of this sort aro 
often of the greatest cruelty and hardship. Amongst the natives, custom pre- 
scribes the indulgence of almost unbounded extravagance in a family on cases of 
death or of marriage; and poor men, who have not laid up a single farthing to meet 
misfortune, or may at the timo be actnally in debt, will often on such occasions be 
induced to expend a sum equivalent to the income of a twelvemonth. A class of 
usurers called Marwarrios who add to general business that of inouey-lenders, aro 
always ready to produce the means. The interest charged is generally from two 
to two and a half per cent monthly, that is, from twenty-four to thirty per cent 
per annum. Occasionally a bill is given for twice tho amount actually 
borrowed; two or three securities are obtained; and the debt is agreed to bo 
paid by instalments, which, as the borrowers in general can neither write nor read, 
are not understood to be carried to account with any very groat degree of punctu- 
ality. The result is, that the poor debtor speedily attains a point of hope- 
less embarrassment : tbo fnruituro of his house, and jewels of his family, 
are made over to tho creditor at a fraction of their valuo, and lie himself 
thrown into jail, in the hope of some one coming forward in sheer pity to relievo 
him. Here ho occasionally remains for yours in a state of the most abject wretched- 
ness. It will afford some indication of the snialluess of the sums for which each 
individual lay incarcerated when it is stated that for no larger nu amount 
than Rs. 3000 — £ 300 sterlings tho claims of the creditors of abovo fifty 
debtors were satisfied. For the next twenty years tho flow of bounty from tbo 
coffers of Sir Jamsetjee seoms to have been almost uninterrupted : it was but 
seldom that any special notice of his acts of charity met the public oyo until tho 
fame of his inuuilicencos obtained for him in 1842 tho honor of Knighthood. We 
have been able to traoe tho following items from various quarters, but we know 
that these have constituted but a small fraction of his gifts. Yet £00,009 might 
well be considered a princoly contribution to tho cause of humanity : — 

Payments towards effecting the release of Debtors in 1822 and 1826, and again in 1812. Rs. 3,000 
Property made over in Trust, the funds from which are devoted to the periodical per- 
formance in Bombay, and sundry places in Guzorat, of various Parses rites and ce- 
remonies .... „ 170,000 
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Cost of a building made over to the Parsee Puncbayet, for the celebration of certain 

public Festivals among the Parsees in Bombay . Ks. 65,000 

Contributions in money, grain aud clothes, for the benefit of the sufferers by the great 

fire at Surat... .. . „ 35,000 

Remittances made from time to time for distribution amoDg poor Parsees at Surat, 

and neighbourhood. .. ••••*» -10,000 

Subscriptions to the Pinjrapole in Bombay... .... „ 65, COO 

Subscriptions to the Building of Parsee Cemeteries in various places ... „ 30,000 

Sums given up at varions times lu effecting the amicable adjustment of disputes re- 
ferred for arbitration ... .... „ 30,000 

Subscriptions given in aid of distressed members of respectable native families .... 40,00J 

Sams expended for building and repairing various Parsee churches in Surat and the 

neighbouring places . „ 17,000 

Cost of sundry M’ells and Reservoirs in Bombay, Colaba, and between Poona and 

Ahmeduuggur. „ 15,003 

Subscription to the Pinjrapole at Patton in Guzerat , 3,000 

Amount given in Trust to the Parsee Punchayct for the benefit of the poor blind at 

Nowsary ..... .. .... ,, 5,000 

Subscriptions during t*n years to the Parsee Punchayet for the purpose of distribu- 
tion towards charitable works .... „ 15,000 

Cost of Parsee church at Poona .... „ 50,JO0 

Cost of Khandalia Dhurmsalla . .... „ 20,<k0 

Contribution towards a fund for defraying the funeral expenses of poor Parsees at 
Gundavy near Nowsary... .... .... „ 5,000 

Tatal R*. 6,08,000 

Hitherto it will bo seen that Sir Jamsetjee's charities had been bestowed on 



his own people, aud for objects deemed sacred by his natiou and faith : and however 
little those who have delighted to honor him may admire some of the objects on 
which his liberality was expended, it must be remembered that they were with 
him and his race objects of peculiar veneration — that funeral andmirriage rites have 
throughout the world claimed special homage from mankind, — aud that the feeling 
which begins by concentrating itself on home, and brethren, and country, and race, 
and faith, has always been held to constitute the very essence and foundation of 
patriotism. We shall shortly have to chronicle cosmopolitan charities which had 
no special object, biit the relief of human suffering wherever it was to be found. 
On the lOihof March 1842 it was intimated to Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebiioy that the 
honor of Knighthood had been conferred upon him by his Sovereign. We find 
the following report of the proceedings on the occasion of the presentation of the 
Patent, in the Bombay Times of the 28th May, 1842: — 

Fast ivitiks at pAftKLL. — On Wednesday evening the Honorable Mr Axdxrsox * gave an 
evening party at Parell, on the occasion of presenting to Sii J aM'»ki , J88 Jweebuoy his Pa- 
tent of Knlghthoo ' ; and, considering the season of the year, wheu so many people are ab-eut 
at the Hills, It was b'tliiantly attended Sir Jamsetjkk JEJceenoY arrived at about $ paa; 
10 o’clock, when he was led up from the Entrance Hall to the Reception Room, attended by 
11 . L. Anderson, Esq., the Private Secretary, on oue band, an 1 Major Willoughby, the Mi- 
litary Secretary," on the other, preceded by a large body of Chopdars and State Peona. On ar- 
riving at !he top of the grand room, he was met by the Honorable the Governor, who was 
aopp rted by His Excellency the Cuinniaiider-to-Chief and the heads of the Department*. 
The Patcut of Knighthood lay on a D»mssk Cushion In front of the Governor, who, after 
heartily and most cordially greeting Sir Jausetjbe, pioceeded to addiess him in the follow- 
ing terms 

“ Sin J a.msktjxb Jejukbuoy— H er most gracious Majesty the Queen having been graci- 
ously pleased to confer upon you the dignity of Ivuiglit of the United Kingdom, tne Patent ha* 
been transmitted to me to present to you; and both Lord Fitzgerald — the President of toe 
Board of Control, and the Honorable the Court of Directors, in transmitting this instrument 
to roe for this purpose, have expressed their high gratification at your having received this 
distinguished lunor. 

44 The dignity of Knighthood has ever, amongst the Natives of Europe, been considered as 
most honorable. To attain this distinction has continually been the ambition of the highest 
minds and noblest spiiits, either by deeds of the most daring valor, or by the exercise of t.»o 
most eminent talent. 

44 You, by your deeda for the good of mankind,— by yonr acta of Princely munificence to 
aheviate the p*ins of suffering humanity,— have attained this houor, and have become euroded 
amongst the illustrious of the land 

44 This honor, of which you may be so justly prond cannot fail at the same time of being 



* Mr A KDB&soy, Senior Member of Council, bee-tine Governor of Bombay in April ls*i, on 
the retirement of Sir J. Caimac, and remained such till the arrival of Sir Gkokgb A stuck 
iu Juue 1842 ; Sir \Y. Mao'agut**, who bad been appointed Governor, baring been murderea 
at Cabool on the day he expected to have taken up the Governorship. He has just boen 
Knighted, and appointed Governor cf the M&utitius. 
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highly salisfictory to your fellow countrymen, who, in this distinguished mark of Her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious favor to you, must see how equal is the consideration Her Majesty extends 
to all classes of Her subjects, and that whero deeds worthy of honor are done, upon ali will 
honor be conferred, however different the race, or distant the count«y of Her Realm. 

** To me, who have sn long known you, and have so lone and fully appreciated your truly 
estimable character, it Is most pleasing that it should have fallen to my hands to present you 
with this Patent nf Knighthood. I present it, — congratulating you most sincerely upon the 
distinction mid honor which ynur worlhhas achieved ” 

At the conclusion of this address, the Band played the National Anthem, aud Sir Jamset- 
jeb Ji.jehbho y replied as follows 

*‘.‘ 111 — I am unable to express my feelings on receiving ao grsUfying a proof of Her most 
gracious Majesty’s favor na heinz raised to iho high distinction of the Knighthood of the United 
Kingdom : an honor most unlooked for, yrt doubly nccei table from the gracious manner in 
which it has been annouoced and conferred upon me. 1 cannot, Sir, nor will I attempt to 
look h»clc upon the causes which have drawn on me Her Majesty’s approbation end its con- 
sequent honors, hut I can honestly declare I looked not for auch rewards, but felt satisfied in 
being able, out of the abundance which a gracious Providence had bestowed upon me, to 
spare something towards mitigating the sufferings of my less fortunate fellow creature** : still 
1 feel a high, I hope a justifiable, piide, In the distinction of heing enrolled in the Knighthood 
of England, marked as that order has ever been by the brightest traits of loyally and honor. 
But these h< nora are gratifying tQ me, not only In a personal view, as being the first Native of 
India on whom they ha\c been conferred, but as they brar also upon niy own people and my 
fellow-countrymen in general, as a pledge that we are doi uncared for, and that on the throne 
of England our loyalty and devotion are appreciated. This conviction must lead to good, for 
It cannot fail to act as a spur to future exertions that we know, distant aa we are, we are not 
hidden from the ever watchful and maternal eye of our beloved Sovereign. 

“ But I feel I should he wanting in gratitude were I not to tender my warmest acknow- 
ledgments to the Hon’ble the Court of Directors, the rulers « f Ibis mighty Empire, for the 
kind and cordial interest they have taken in my beh&lf, and for their recommendHtion to ller 
Majesty’s Ministers, to which I am mainly Indebted tor the notice of our most gracious So- 
vereign— the source of all honour. And together with my acknowledgments,! would assure 
that Hou'ble Board, that their Natl ve eubjects fully appreciate the anxious endeavours they 
have made to ameliorate their condition, and lead them, step by step, to the full enjoyments 
of the blessings of the Biitish constitution, and the honours of their English brethren. 

“ If thrre is anything which could enhance the value of Her Moat Gracious Majesty’s ap- 
probation, I feel It to be, Sir, thatthe honours my Sovereign haa been pleaacd tobeslow upon 
me have been presented through one ! have so long known, esteemed, and honoured, as your- 
self j and 1 must beg you, Sir, to accept my most hearty acknowledgments and thanks for the 
marked and distinguished manner In which you have been pleased to expiess your sentiment* 
and congratulation* In confeiring those honors upon me/’ 

The most hearty plaudit* followed Sir Jamsetjee’ s address, and his numerous friend* 
present pressed forward to congratulate the new Knight, Who received the courtesies offered 
him in his usual kindly and hearty manner, and but one feeling appeared to prevail in the 
whrde room, nutneiy, of hearty good will to the man who stood before them, the honored of 
his Sovereign. At Supper, the Honorable the Governor proposed the health of the first 
Knight of India— Sir Jamsetjer Jejkkdhoy- with three times three, which was drank wbh 
the greatest enthusiasm. The party did not separate till a laic hour of the evening, or rather 
early next morning. 

We find tLe following account of the armorial beariogs of Sir Jamsetjee Jejbebhoy In the 
Chubook : — 

Sia Jamsbtjek Jejef.dhoy’s “Coat ok Arms”- Consists' of a handsome shield in the 
form of the shields used by the Knights of St. John at the defence of Malta, beautifully 
emblazoned by scrolaa of gold. At the lower patt of the shield Is u landscape scene In 
India, intended to represent a part of the Island of Bombay, with the Inlauda of Salestte 
and Elephant a In the distance. The aim is aeeu rising from behind Sahette to denote indus- 
try, and in diffusing its light and heat displacing liberality. The upper pirt of the shield 
lias a white ground in denote integrity and purity, on which are placed two Bee3 representing 
industry ami perseverance. The ahlold is surrounded by a creat consisting of a beautiful 
l*eucock, denoting wealth, grandeur and magnificence; and In ils mouth is placed an ear of 
paddy, denoting beneficence, llclow the shield Is a white pennant folded, on which is in- 
scribed the words “ Indpstut and Libwiiality." which is Sir Jamsetjee’s motto.— TransUt- 
ed for the Bombay Times , from the Bombay Chubook of June 1, 1842. 

In the same year the kinsmen of Sir Jamsetjee resolved to make a formal recog- 
nition of his merits by bestowingonhim a testimonial, and a subscription of Rs. 15,000 
was accordingly raised, to be disposed of as ho should think most fitting, Th© friends 
of both parties were summoned to bo present on the occasion, and the elite of the 
European and native Communities, from the Governor and Members of Council 
down, accordingly assembled at Mazngou Castle, one of the matisionsof Sir Jamset- 
jee, on the 15th of Juno 1B42. It was intimated that the sum subscribed for as a 
testimonial was to bo sunk as a fund, the interest of which was to be expended 
on the translation of the lAost popular and improving works from European or 
Oriental writers into Goozorattoe, the chief language of the Farsees. An address to 
this effect, noticing the numberless claims of Sir Jamsetjee to tho homage of 
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hi« countrymen having been read, the worthy Kuight replied in a manner some- 
what wide of that sa cticned by usage on such occasions, when empty civilities 
from the recipient are returned for the solid pn Iding of the givers. Sir Jam* 
setjee, in acknowledging in fitting terms the compliment that had been paid him, 
intimated that to the £1500 subscribed as a testimonial to be expended on 
translations, he had determined to add three lakhs of rupees — tiiiry thousand 
pounds sterling ! — the interest of which was to be expended in the procu. 
ranco of translations, — that is, for the extension of knowledge and promotion 
of intellectual culture amongst the Parsees. The whole of the proceedings con- 
nected with this were so very striking that we give tho report of them hero 
entire as it appeared in the Bombay Times of June 1842 : — 

Priscelv McxiptcascK of S a Jahsetjee Jejrebiioy — On tha forenoon of Wednesday 
last, a very numerous party of European and Parsee gentlemen assembled at the mansion of 
Sir Jam 3 etjee Jejeebhoy, to whue&s the presentation of an ad lre*s to him by his kinsmen 
and fiiend j, accompanied by a testimonl «1, value Its. 15,00) (i. e. 1,503.) Nearly all the distin- 
guished members of the Parsee cnrmnuni'y were present ; and amongst tha Europeans we 
ohserved the ll^n’ble Mr. Anderson; Major-General D Barr; Major-General T. Valiant ; 
A. Bell, G. Giberue, and B Hutt. K-qv, Judges of the Sudder Adawlut ; W. It Morris, Esq , 
Secy, to Govt.; Colonel J. H Dunsteivi le ; Col. S. Hughes, c s ; W. C. Brnce. Esq , Ac* 
coantant-Generai ; A. Spens,Eaq. c s ; Colonel Dickinson; Captain Oliver, a 5.; Captain 
Boss, i x. ; E. E. Elliot, Esq- c a ; the Ho n'ble Cap'aln West, a. o. c t > the Governor ; Cap- 
tain Arthur; II. L Anderson, E«q„ c. s- ; Captain M. Willoughby ; Dr. J. Burnes, k. n. 
Secy. Med. Board j P. W. LeGeyt, Etq , c. 9 ; James Matheson, H Fawcett, R. Crawford, 
John Bowman, C. B. Skinner, G. Bulst, aud J. G. Malcolmson, Esqrs. ; Dr. W. Mackie ; Sir 
Roeer de Faria; &c. fcc. 

The shape in which the testimonial was given might well put to shame the gifts of plc'ures, 
statues, and silver plate, which too oiten constitute similar memorials in Europe : the sum 
already named (^£l,500)was to constitute a fund for the purpose of procuring translations into 
Goozerattee (the tanguaga of the Parsees) of the best European or Asiatic work*, ancient and 
modern; and generally for the Institution of schools and promotion ol knowledge ; and the relief 
of the alck and indigent natives. This was so far excellent : bat when Sir Jamsbtjee thanked 
his friends for their kindness, as well as f »r the manner in which it was exhibited, he stated that 
he would add three Ltkht of Rupee * (^30.000 Sterling!!) to the sum subscribe J— the whole to 
be devoted, under the design ition of “ Tna Jejekbhov Fund,'* to the purposes notified in 
the address to him. This, we will venture to say, is. under the circumstances, an instance of 
princely munificence nearly uoparalleled. Sir Jamsktjke Jsjeebiiov is » private native mer- 
chant, still in the full springtide of prosperous business ; the founder of his own fortunes, 
who never held place of profit under Government ; who. moreover, so far from being in the 
act of disposing of a fortune on the brink of the grave, without heirs or claimants. Is in tbe 
enjoyment of full vigour of body and mini, in a green old age, with a large and talented 
family, brought tip in a manner befitting their station ; who all of them m st beirtilv and 
cordially concur in this alienation, for the public good, of a part of that princely heritage 
which would otherwise be their own, and of which there still seems residue enough for the 
wishes of the most ambitions. Sir Jamsktjee ha«, wbhin the<e three or four years, bes- 
towed on public charities, altogether Independent of private benefactions, sums whisk 
conjointly amount to upwards of five lakh3 of rupees, or nearly £50,000 sterling I 

The party already noticed having beea assembled, Framjee Cowasjee Esq , spoke as follows 
Sir Jamset/rr Jejkebuoy. — We are here assembled to present you an address of con- 
gratulation on the occasion of your having been selected by our revered Sovereign fir the 
high and distinguished honor of Knighthood. Tour raerUa are so well known, and your 
eminent virtues so well understood, that It Is needless for me to say one word on the subject. 
In consideration of the presence of our European friends. I have to request that you will 
allow the address to be read In English by our friend Boravnjee llannusjee. E<=q. 

Which having been acceded to, th* following address was rea 1 by ttast eent eman 
To Sir Jausetjbe Jfjekbhov, KxioriT — Sir, — W e, tbe undersigned, Parsee and Hindoo 
Inhabitants of Bombay, w uld not be d«>ing justice to o ir feelings, and the feelings of the 
Commuuity to which we belong, were we, on an occasion like the present, to withhold the 
expression of our deep sense of the gracious c mdesceosion and benevolent regard evinced by 
Her Majesty the Queen towards her most faithfd subjects in th'n country, by conferring 
on a Native of India, the rsn<, dignitv, and privileges of a Knight of the Biitlsh Realm ; or 
were we to omit offering to yon our sincere congratulation at your receiving so honorable a 
token of Her Majesty’s approbation of your well kuowu public spirit and geaerons applica- 
tion of the means placed by Providence at your disposal, on works of public utility, and ob- 
jects connected with the comfort, welfare, aud happiness of Her Majesty’s subjects under 
this Presidency. 

2. Though you are the first Native on whom such a high honor has been conferred, and 
though this is the first instance of the acts and conduct of a Native of British India attract- 
ing ihefnvorable notice of onr Savereign, it Is impossible not to concur in thajnstness of tho 
sentiment which has already so generally manifested itself, that Her Majesty’s present act 
will strengthen and confirm the feelings nf loyal attachment towarta her persou and Go- 
vernment, of her Native subjects throughout the length aad breadth of this her extensive 
Indian Empire; while a strong Incentive will be created, which we are convinced will bs ge- 
net ally felt, to emulate those good deeds for which you have beea so dlsliugiished. 
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3. When we consider that but a few years ago, when It was proposed to render Natives 
eligible to serve on the Grand Jury, and to hold commissions as Justices of the Peace, the 
measure was opposed at the India House by all the Directors except one — the late excellent 
Governor, Sir James Cannae, our ranch esteemed and lamented friend Mr. John Forbes, and 
the preseut Chairman Mr. G. Lyall,aod was at length carried only by the untiring and phi- 
lanthropic exertions of the then President of the Hoard of Control, Lord Glenelg, aided by 
other tried and distinguished friends of India, and contrast thia with (what we understand 
to be) the fact that the proposal to confer on you the honor of Knighthood was unani- 
mously supported by that Hon bla Body, we cannot but rejoice at the change of feeling from 
that then evinced towards the Natives of this country. We hail it as the harbinger of a 
brighter day for India, when Britain shall no longer view her dominions here as a means of 
aggrandizement for her own sons, but as a sacred trust — of which the paramount object Is the 
welfare of the children of the soil, aod Improvement and eievaiioa of their moral and social 
condition. 

4. We shall not expatiate upon your princely donation of a Lakh and fifty thousand Ru- 
pees towards the foundation of an Hospital for all classes of the community— your munificent 
offer to Government to contribute fifty thousand (50.000.) rupees towards the construction of a 
Causeway or Vuillard at Mahim. to connect Bombay and Salaette— the construction of a spa- 
cious buildin g at Khandalla, on the high road to the Deccan, for the accommodation of Tra- 
vellers,— nor upon the prompt and liberal relief which, from your own purse, and thro' your 
personal exertions, has been afforded to your fellow creatures in distress, especially on the 
two occasions in which the city of Surat was visited with exteuaive and calamitous fires ; 
while In your private charities your hand has ever been re idy to alleviate the sufferings of 
the widow and orphan, the unfortunate and the destitute : there are few public institutions 
ut this Presidency which have not shared largely In vour bounty. Neither is it necessary to 
dwell upon the benefit which theTrade of ibis Port has derived from the enterprise and mag- 
nitude of your commercial operations ; nor to point out the great extent to which you have 
availed yourself of the means of doing good, derived from yotir meicantile knowledge and ex- 
perience, joined to a conciliatory disposition, and the probity of your character, as well as 
fiom your position in the Native community, by arranging differences, and settling dis- 
putes, so as to save the parties from the evils of a tedious and expensive litigation. But we 
would allude to these circumstances merely to show the ground* of the high estimation iu 
which you are universally held, and of the feelings which have induced them to express our 
gratification at the distinction which has been conferred upon you, -a gratification which 
derives no small addition from the consideratlou of your being one of the principal members 
of our own community, 

5. To comtiif morate this auspicious event, we request your permission to apply a sum of 
money which we havexjjuUscribed, in forming a fund, to be designated “ Sir Jamsetjee Ja- 
jeebhoy’g Translation Fund;’* and to be vested In trustees for tile purpose of being appro- 
priaied in defraying the expencea of translating into the Guzerattee Language such books 
from the European arid Asiatic languages, whether ancient or modern, as may be approved 
of by the Count ittee, to be by them published and dlstiibuted gratia, or at a low pnee, 
among the Parsee Community, in furtherance of the educutiou of our people, of which you 
have ever been a warm friend aud zealous patron. 

M e subscribe ourselves, with sentiments of ealeem and respect. Sir, your faithful aud 
obliged servants, 

J ueonnatbjee Suukerselt, Esquire; Frainjee Cowasjee, Esq. ; Bomanjee Hnrmasjee, E«q ; 
Curaeijee Cowasjee, Eaq. ; Dadabhoy Pastunjee, Esq. ; Nowrojee Jamsetjee, Faq. ; Cursetjee 
Rustornjee, Esq.; Dhackjee Dadajee, E6q ; Aga Mahomed Rahim Khan, E-q. ; Aga Mahomed 
J offer, Esq ; Jebangeer Nesserwanjce Wadla, Esq. ; Ardaseer lloimasjee. Esq ; Ardaseer 
Cursetjce, Sett ; Khemchuud Motichund ; Nanjee Jaikoran ; Vucutchund Khuuahaichund ; 
ltnnduss Uerachund, and almost all the moat respectable Paisees and Hindoo Merchants of 
Bombay— nearly 1000 In number. — Bombay, Slat May 1842. 

After thU, the following, In the name ot the uatlve iuhublt&nts of Poonah and Its viclouage, 
by Jejeebboy Dadabhoy. Esq. r — 

Sul Jamsktjee JfejEEnuoY, KNiatiT. — It la with feelings of pleasure that I present to you * l x 
add) cases from the Natives of Poona, Nuggur, Suttara, Jaulna, Alimednuggur, and Hyderabad, 
transmitted to me for the purpose of expressing to you the respect in which youx ialeuU and 
benevolence are held by them, and to congratulate you upon the high honor which her most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen of England has cotifeired upou you. 

I should, hir Jamsetjee, read these addresses, but as there are several European Gentle- 
men who know but little of the Language In which they arc written, were I to read them 
they would find it tedluu-. 1 am confident, Sir Jamsetjee, you will excuso my further com- 
plying with the request of those who have deputed me to present them to you, thau to ex- 
press to you my sincere and heartfelt sympathy iu the sentiments they contain. 

Tito cheering with which these addresses were received by the party having subsided, 
Sir Jamsktjek J i'jkedii oy spoke aa follows : — 

My Dkau Fuiknds — I feel deeply gratified to you for the address which you have just 
presented to me ; so distinguished a inaik uf the esteem of my fellow countrymen Is un 
honor uf which I and those who are most dear to me may Juatly be proud. To have been 
selected by my Sovereign aa the native through whom alto was graciously plaasodto exteud 
the order of Knighthood to Her 1 ndiau Subject*, was, and ever most be, a source uf deep personal 
gratification to myself. Bet to receive tba congratulations of my fellow country meu in a 
manner at once so kind and Battering,— to have thia auspicious ovent commemorated by the 
creation of a charity to bo connected with my name, and lu ilto objects of which I so cor- 
dially onucur, la a source of inward pi 1 le aud satlafuotloii, which, rislog hlghor thau the 
gratificallou of mere tvorldly titled, wl 1 live with me to my dylug day. 
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<t£Ynr ton kin 1 and favorable mention of my ac*s of charity ha* mac < affected me The 
only ra c rtt 1 hare a right to claim for th-m is, that the? proceed**! from a pare and heart- 
felt desire, out of the abundance with which Provid-nce has hlessel me, to ameliorate the 
condition of mj fellow creatnres. With this no mworlhy motive was mixed; I songht 
rrither public honors nnr private appl*n?e ; and, con»ci‘>as nf a singleness of pnrpose, I hava 
long nnce had my reward. When, theref >re, Her Majesty’s most cracious intentions were 
communicated to me, I f*»lt deeply gratified that I had nncnn*cionsl y been the means of 
exciting so signal a rasrk of the good feeling of England towards the people of India, and 
it is in this light that 1 prefer to consider the distingoished hon'-r Her Majesty has conferred 
upon me, and that also which I have received at your hands this day. 

Nothing could please me more than the purposes to which you propose tn devo’e the finis 
that have been subscribed. I shall ever wish mj name to be connected with every en- 
deavour tn diffuse knowledge amonist onr people ; an 1 the sorest way to inc>te them to 
elevate and improve themselves, te fit them to appreciate the blessings of the Government 
under which they live. and to deserve those Honors wbic i b»ve now, for the first time, 
been extended to India, is to spread far and wide amongst them, gratuitous’ y, or in a cheap 
form, translations into our own Ian ;u*ge of the most approved authors. Connected with 
this subject is a scheme that I have long contemplate 1 for relieving the di>tre$*es of the 
i arsee poer of Bombay, Surat, an 1 its neighbourhood. You know tall well the state « f 
misery in which many of our people are living, and thebopelevs ignorance in which their 
children are permitted to grow u?. My object is to create a fond, the interest of which 
shall be applied towards relieving the Indigent of our people, and the edacition of their 
children, and I now propose to Invest the sum of Rupees 3.00.Q0J in the public Securi ie«, 
and place it at the disposal of Trustees, who, with the ioterrst, shall carry out the object l 
have mentioned ; and this trust l hope you will take tin ler y mr c ire. 

And now, my dear frien is, let me once again thank you f >e your kin Iness. Tuere Is no- 
thing I value eo highly as the goo 1 opini »n of my countrymeu, uor anything I more anxious- 
ly desire than their wrlfare and happiness. 

J» JE^anov Dadabhoy. — I must beg nf yno to convey to the Native Inhabitants of Ponnah, 
Ahmednugtfur, Sattara, Jaulns, Aurun.abad, an! Hyderabad, my warmest anl most grate- 
ful thanks for the great honor they have done me in the address vrnich t now receive from 
yonr friendly hands Assure them of my warmes* interest, and of my anxious desire to co- 
operate with them in all that may tend to improve their condition and ad 1 to their happiness. 
1 he favor they hsve done me is greatly enhanced by your being selected to present the ad- 
dresses, In which they convey by lar too fl titering an expression of their feelings towards me. 
By the b essing of God, and the support of many warm fiends, I have receive I a distin- 
guished mark of favor from the Sovereign of England. I of course feel flittered and proud 
of the distinction conferred upon m*, hut it » merely pars «nal feeling cf gratified ion would 
have given me the delight I experience in th a ki.idly feeling towards Iaita and her childreu 
evinced in the late gracious act ot our beloved Sovereign. 

Pray do me the favor, Jejeebhny , to convey to one and all of those who have algae d the ad- 
dresses. my best and most cordial good wishes for their health, their happiness, and taelr 
prosperity. 

So far was the Bombay Tima from owing any favour to the Parsees, or exhibit- 
ing any partiality towards them, that about this very time it was threatened 
with a prosecution for some animadversions on the proceediugs of the Pnnchayet* 
considered nndnly severe. The compliments bestowed were so because strictly 
deserved by the recipients; Sir Jamsetjee was not then so much as known to 
the writer. 

On the 15th Dec. 1843 the Governor of Bombay, Sir George Arthur, invited 
a select party to Government House, to be present on the occasion of his presenting 
Sir Jamsetjee with a gold Medal set in diamonds, a gift from Her Majesty. In 
referring to the subject, Sir George stated that he had enquired into the amount 
of Sir Jamsetjee's past benefactions, and found them to have within twenty 
years amounted to above £90,000; and that the amount of his private charities, 
which could tot be learned, were understood to form a very considerable fraction 
of the gifts to public institutions which could not be concealed. The following 
notice of the proceedings on the occasion appears in the papers of the time ; — 

FrsTiviTfES at Pareli.— A splendid party of upwards of 2 j 0 peisona assemt led xt Gove<n- 
ment House, Parell, on the evening of 1 bursday, to a Hall and Supper, piveu in honour cf sir 
Jamjet ee Jejekbhov on the occasion of bestowing on him by tba Governor, a Medal c in- 
ferred by the British .Government. Wa have sel lorn saeu the mago ficenc apartments at Pa- 



* The Puuchayei means a jury of five persons : lo Che aibilration ol lbe*e ail Oier Hull* it 
Is customary to refer matters of dispute, and to consider their dtcision as final. Amongst 
the Parsees the Punchayet have exercised a much more extensive power than that of a court 
of arbitration merely: they were the guardians of the rites, customs, and privileges, of the 
caste ; and to c<>me under their ban on any ground, was always regarde 1 as the heaviest of 
misfortunes. Of late years their authority has much declined. The Piujara Pool is wu hos- 
pital for sick and infirm animals of all descriptions, from the elephaut to the mouse : they re- 
ceive board and lodging aud medical treatment as long as they remain. 
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rell ao crowded. Amongst the most conspicuous guests of the evening were t )• e Baroo 
kanauth Tagore and suite, just arrived from Englaud, and about 10 leave by the Carnic 
steamer this dry tor Calcutta ; and General Vevtura and Staff, — the munificent dresses of 
the latter of whom threw theothsr brillhntand varied ulnformsand costumes of the party 
completely into the shade. 

About 10 o’clock Sir Jamsetjee was led to the head of the room between Captain Arthur a. 
i>. c., and the private Secretary— when His Exceiien’y ad Iressed the worthy Knight to the 
following effect : — 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebiiov.— I have been directed by the Right Honorable the President of 
the Board of Control, to present to you a Medal from the British Government, “ in whatever 
manner might appear to me to be most proper.” The arrangements 1 have made for pre- 
senting It to you this evening, in ihe presence of the members of Government, and sur- 
rounded by your own particular friends, will, 1 trust, be in every way agreeable to you. 

This medal bears, on its face, the image of the Queen, encircled with diamonds. This Is most 
appropriate, as Her Majesty is at the head of the Government by which It is presented. The 
reverse bears thir Inscription— ” Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Knight— from the British Govern- 
ment, in honour of his munificence and his patriotism/’ 

I could not, sir Jamsetjee, with perfect aatisfacti in to myself, perform the pleasing task 
which has devolved up >n me, without instituting s ume enquiry as to w.iat were the acts of 
munificence, and what the deeda of pat riotistu, to which the inscription refer*? I learnt 
after very cate'ul enquiries, that the sums you had public'y given, and which were mostly 
expended in useful woiks for the general benefit of the country, amounted to the amazing 
fum of upwaids of lts 9,00,000, or more than £90,000 sterling. Well, indeed, might ller Ma- 
jesty's Government designate such liberality as acts of “munificence” and deeds of “ pa- 
triotism.” 

Some men hope to distinguish themselves by ih“ir courage and cmduct in the field, aod 
seek military glory ; others to obtain honourable distinction by their exertions in the Senate 
and the Cabinet : —you, Sir, have sought to distinguish yourself by yonr philanthropy, your 
munificence, and your pauioism : and you have, Sir, your reward.- This beautiful medil, 
thus publicly presented to you by her Majesty's c unman l. — the esteem a«d approb ition of 
which ibis medal Is a token, — these, Sir, are your rewards,— the rewards of* your munificence" 
and ot your “patriotism." 

1 could have wished, however, that to these two words Her Majesty’s Government had added 
that of benevolence /’ 

In enquiring what were the instances of Public munificence by which you had distinguished 
yourselr, ii was Impossible for me lo avoid gaining an insight Into your acis of Prio tte charily ; 
and according to the beat information I have been able to procure, through enquiries mad® 
with every desire to avoid hurting your feelings, I have learnt that your private charities, 
though so bestowed that many of them are unknown even to the members of your owu family, 
have been nearly as unbounded. 

For tiles'? acis of benevoieoce, Sir, you may look for another and a still higher reward, at the 
close of your well apent life : when you sha 1 Uy your head on your dying pillow, the remem- 
brance that you have so used the wealth with which Providence has biassed you. will be your 
greatest and beat comfort, and the thoughts of your numerous deeds of beuevolenco aod 
charity will at that moment be your highest. consola ion. 

I now present you with the medal, in the earnest hope that your valuable life mayljQgbe 
preserved to wear it. 

To which Sir Jamsetjee replied : — 

Sir George Arthur.— The additional mark of ihe approbation of ihe British Government 
and the Court of Uireotors of the E ist India Company, which l have just received Irom you? 
blinds, has fi led my heart with gratitude, aud 1 find myseif unable to express tho feelings 
which overpower me. To draw down upon me the approbation of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
for any net of pubilo beuevolenco. was far beyond the rauge of my hopes or tny ambition : yet 
th is approbation has been so enhancod by tuo miexpec e I honors with which it hasbseu at- 
tended, thud know not howto offer my humble acknowledgments, but bow in grateful and 
Loyal homage. 

u , 1 filial! hand down till* Medal (Sir) to my Child on’s Children with pride and reverence 1 I 
shall tei'ch them to look upon it with feelings of veneration towards tho h'gh aouroo under 
whose sanction It has b *en conferred— lo o tnaidjr it as a token that our Gracious Sovereign 
and Her Government take a deep interest in all her distant subjects, and tint occasions are 
sought to prove it. They shall be taught that fid t l>ty to the British Crown la tludr first duty 
— loyally the first Vlrmo. 

Fcrurii me, Sir, to thank you for the manner in which you hive boea phased to present thia 
token of my Sovereign's approbation, and io assume yon of my high sense of the obligation 
yon have conferred npou me by tho honors with which you have accompanied it. 

Until the year 1830 there had been no private Medical practitioner in Bombay : 
until this date tho European community not connected with tho Services was so 
limited in its numbers that on the medical officers of tlio Company’s army de- 
volved tho whole of tho practice of tho place,— natives being almost invariably 
attended by those of their own caste, in tho year just specified, Dr. Mackm: es- 
tablished himself here, and amongst the many who supported him, and availed 
themselves of his professional aid, a largo number wore Earsecs. Sir J amsetj f.k 
and his family were the earliest aud most constant of his friends. 'A ho very 
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great importance of a Native Dispensary was so apparent that it seemed singular 
none such had before this time come into existence. Throngh the exertions of 
Dr. Mackie, and the pecuniary aid of Sir Jamsetjee and others of the charita- 
ble, a dispensary was brooght into existence in 1834, and still continues to flourish, 
medical aid having thronghout been gratuitously afforded it by Dr. Mackie* 
till liis departure from Bombay, and afterwards by his partner Dr. Brbmnbr, 
up to the present time. Outof this arose the Sir J amsetjee Hospital — a magnificent 
establishment, — on which the founder conferred no less a sum than £17,000, 
orKs. 170,000 The stranger who passes through the Native Town on his way to 
Byculla or Parell will be struck as he emerges from a tedious and irregnlar avenue 
of shops and dwellings of every shape and form, with a long low range of gothic 
buildiugs, with two advancing wings, forming three sides of a quadrangle, with a 
handsome clock-tower in front some thirty yards in advance ; and a handsome 
massy structure, still further forward, sixty feet high, of the same style of archi- 
tecture, but still more richly decorated. The whole occupies a large area of ground 
surrounded by a handsome wall and railings, with four entrance gates. The one 
is the Sir Jamsetjee Hospital, for the reception of native patients of every caste 
and creed; the other the Grant Medical College, for the instruction of uatives 
in the healing art, — erected in commemoration of the worth of the late Sir Robert 
Grant, one of the most amiable, able, and upright men who ever ruled in India. 
The collocation is a happy one : the Principal and Professors of the College have 
charge of the Hospital, where the first generation of regularly trained native doc- 
tors receive instruction, while patients who otherwise would have been left to 
their fate are being relieved. 

The following reports from the newspapers of the day give particulars of the 
laying of the foundation stone of the Jamsetjee Hospital ; they are well worthy 
of preservation 

ceremony of laying the foundation stone of tiie 
rr jamsetjee jejeebhoy IIOSPITAL.” 

Yesterday, the north-east corner-stone of the •* Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital” wts laid 
with great pomp and Masonic formality, at BycuTs, by the R. \V. The Provincial Grand 
Master of Western India, Dr James Burne*, k. h., assisted hy the lion. G. W. Anderson, 
Member of Council ; P. W. LeGejt, Esq., Chief Mazistrate ; L. R. Reid, anl J. P. Willoughbv, 
Esquire*, Secretaries to Government; Lieut. -Colonel Neil Campbell, and W. Crawford, Esq 
Major-General Valiant, k. h., and Ihe various other dignitaries of the Masonic Craft at Bom- 
bay.— in the presence of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy ; the Honourable the Governor, Sir Tho- 
mas M'Mahoo, all the principal members of oar Society, and an immense assemblage of every 
class and denomination. Tbe ladies were accommodated with seats under canopies tastefully 
decorated with banners and leaves, under the direction of Captain Goodfellow of the Engi- 
neers. The insiznla and clothing of the Brethren excited much admiration ? above forty 
members of the Provincial Graod Lodge being dressed alike in green aorons an 1 scarfs with 
gold embroidery. The banners, batons, stares, fee., were also in admirable taste, an 1 three 
large gilt pillars of the Corinthian, Ionic and Doric orders, which were p’aced beside the 
Grand Master and his Wardens, gave a very striking effect to the ceremoay, wh ch, on this 
the first occasion of a Masonic dispUyin our city, pissed off with great eclat. Sir George 
Arthur paid the worthy Parse© Knight the very handsome and becoming compliment of com- 
ing into the Fort for the purpose of accompanying him to the ceremony, aoi they reached the 
ground soon after 4 o’clock. 

The Provincial Grand Lodge was-openedat the residence of N. Spencer, Esq., near the 
Suddnr Adawlut, at 4 p m., and tbe brethren being formed in procession, moved to the site 
of the foundation stODe in the following order 

Two Tjlers with drawn Swords : 

Brethren not attached to Lodges, two aod two : 

The Lodge Perseverance, of Bombay, two and two : 

A* Wardens, 8rs. A. Larkworthy, anl II. Creed. 

V. W. Br. II. J. Barr, Master. 

The Provincial Grand Stewards’ Lodge, two and two. 

Wardens Brs. W. K. Fogerty, aod J. McLeod. 

V. W. Br. J. Harrison, Master, with Wand : 



* Dr Macki* retired from practice in April I8U. On qnitting Bombay some special recog- 
nition of his worth was made by the members of every class of the community with which ha 
had been connected : the value of the testimooia s bestowed oa him exceeded £2000. Inal be- 
nevolent and kindly acts, aod in whatever leads to the practical good of his patients, Dr Br*m. 
was, who succeeded to his practice, walks in his footsteps. Dr Macsib died ia Scotland on 
the I5ih March, 1319. 
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The Architect of the Building. 

Br. W. Goodfellow, with the Plan : 

Provincial Grand Guard, \V Br. T. Gardiner, with Sword; 

Prov. Grand Pursuivant, V. W. Br. J. C. Ibb«, with Wand: 

Prnv. Grand Marshals, V. W. Brs. J S. Unwin, and Arnold Wilson, bearing Batons: 
Prov. Grand Director of Ceremonies. V. W. Br. J. S. Lawless, with Cornucopia: 

Pror. Grand Superintendent of Works, V. W. Br. R. Frith, with Mallet : 

Past Prov. Grand Junior Deacon, V. W. Br. C. A. West, with Cup of Oil : 

Past Prov. Grand Senior Deacon, V. W. Br. W. Purnell, with Cup of Wine : 

Prov, Grand Treasurer, V. W. Br. W. W. Cargill, with the Bottle of Coins : 
Present and Past Prov. Grand Registrars, 

V. W. Bros. R M‘Xim and W. Howard, with the Inscribed Plate : 

Present and Past Prov. Grand Secretaries, 

V. W. Brs. W. Blowers and Spencer Comptou, with the Book of Constitutions : 

Past Provincial Grand Officers, V. W. Brs. J. Glen, and C. B. Skinner : 

R. W. Brs. T. Valiant, x. h., J . Skinner, and J Griffith, Past Grand Wardens. 

R. W. Brs. J. P. Willoughby, and W. Crawford, Junior Prov. Grand Wardens. 

R. W. Br. Neil Campbell, with the Plnmb; 

Senior Prov. Grand Warden, R. W. Br. L. R. Reid, with the Level : 

• Volume of the Sacred Law, carried by the V. W. Br. M. Willoughby : 

• Prov. Grand Chaplain, V. W* Br. Geo. Buist, l.l. i>. 

Deputy Prov. Grand Master, R. W. Br. ?. W. LeGeyt, with the Square : 

Prov. Grand Standard-Bearers, V. W. Brs. G. Rowley, and E, Dauveis, 
with the Banner of the P. G. M. 

Officiating P. Provincial Grand Muster, 

R, W, Br. The Hon. G. W. Anderson, with the Silver Trowel : 

Prov. Grand Sword Bearers, V. W. Brs. J. Boyd, and F. L. Arthur: 

TUB PROVINCIAL GRAND MASTER, 

R. W. Br! J. Burncs, k. n. : 

The Pro. Grand Deacoua In a line seven feet apart, 

V. VV. Br. J. Chalmers, and H B Herrick. 

Prov. Grand Pursuivant, V. W. Br. A. W. Elliott, with Wand : 

Past Master of the Prov. Grand Stewards V. W. Br. E- A. Farquharson : 

Two Prov. Grand Stewards, with Wands, Brs. Eckford aDd J. W. Renny. 

Prov. Grand Guard, W. Br, G. S. Collett, with Sword. 

On Ihe Procession reaching the ground It hailed and faced inwards, forming a broad line 
through which the Prov. Grand Master, and the Prov. and Deputy Prov. Grand Masters, 
passed to the East of the Foundation stoue— Brs. Reid, and J. Willoughby, taking their po- 
sition nn the West, and Bis N. Campbell and \V. Crawford ou the south, and Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy and liis son Cursetjee Jamsetjee, Esq., on the north of the stone,— Music was then 
played, and the Architect of tlio building presented the plan to the Prov. Grand Master. The 
Registrar and Treasurer also presented the Inscribed Plate and the Coins. 

The Plate, Plan, and Coins, were then submitted to the Hon. the Governor and Sir Jamsct- 
jee Jejeebhoy, and the Prov- Grand Master having expressed his gratification at Ilia Excellen- 
cy’# presence, the Inscription on the Plate was read aloud by the Deputy Prov. Grand Master. 
7/i the Reign of Her Host Gracious J lajesty 
VICTORIA, 

And under the Government of 
Edward Lord ELLKNaoRouau — Governor* General of India ; 

George Marquis of Tweeddalk, k. t.— being Governor of Madras; 
and 

Toe Honorable Sir Georgs Artuur, Bart, k, o,h.«- Governor of Bombay* 

The Foundation Stone of 
THE JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY HOSPITAL 
Was laid wilh Masonic honors, in tho presence of 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 

The Founder, and of 
Ilia Excellency the Governor, 

By JAMES BURNES, i£. u., 

Provincial Grand Master of Western India ; 

Assisted by 

The Hon. Geo. W. Anderson, Prov. P. P, G. M. 

P. W. LeGeyt, Esq., D. P. G. M. 

Lcstock It. Held, Esq., P. G. S. W. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Nell Campbell, P. G. J. W. 

Captain W. Goodfellow, the Architect, 

And a numerous Convocation cf the Craft. 

On Tuesday, the 3rd day of January, in the year of the Christian Era, 1843. 

And of Masonry 5843. 
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And of nnmingled re*pcct for the ja3t and paternal 
B KIT I Si! GOVERNMENT IN INLlA, 

Also, in affectionate and patriotic solicitude for the welfare of t'ne poor classes of all races 
among hi* countrymen, the British Sohj^cts of Bombay, 

By SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEB110Y, K.mght. 

The first Native of India honoured WithBrii ish Knighthood, 

Who thus hoped to perform a pleasing duty 
Towards his government, his country, and his people : 

And, in solemn remembrance of blessings be*K>wed. to.preseut this, 

Uis offering of religious gratitude, to 
ALMIGHTY GOD, 

Tha. Father in Heaven— of Ibe Christian— the H ndon— the Slvtommedan — and the Farsce, 
With humble, earnest prayer, for his continued c-ire and blessing 
Upon hi* children— his family— his tribe— and his country. 



The Provincial Graad Master, the Prov. and Depy. Prov. Grand Masters, and the Grand 
Wardens, then desce.udel into the trench, and the stone having been raised by the united aid 
of the Brethren, the Depy. Prov. Grand Mas*er deposited the Coins and the Inscilbed Plate 
in their respective places, and sprea 1 the cement with a trowel After which the stone was 
lowered into its destined bed, c. nduc'.ed by the Deputy Prov. Grand Master and the Archi- 
tect— solemn mueic playing. 

The Pro Grand Master then address 1 the Prov G'and Officers f ‘ Right worshipful 
brethren, we shall now app’y the various Implements of our royal craft, borne by you to this 
stone, that It may be lai i In its bed according to the rale* of Architecture, and in conformi- 
ty wit h c nr ancient rites and usage*.*’ — It. W. B. Junior G. Warden— M What it the emblem 
of yom rftice r v — to which the reply was, ** The Plnmb, K W. Sir, which I now preseut for 
yoor ose.” The Level and Square having in like manner bren prrsen'ed by R. W. Brs. Reid 
and LeGev*,— the stone was proved by these implement* by the P. G. M »ster, who pronounced 
it to be •* \\ k> l formed, TrtCB, A.iD trcstv.” The Msllet ws« then handed by Brother Good, 
fellow tn the P. G. Master, who delivered it to the R W. Br. Anderson, who struck the s’one 
with i» thrice, and the Prov. G. Master having then also struck the stone three time*, repea f - 
ei tt.e prayrr— “ May the Great Architect of the Universe grant a blessing on this Stone, 
which we have now laid, and enable us by his Providence to finish this, and every other vir- 
tuous undertaking. Amen, so mote i’. be. a> The grand officers and brethren gave the usual 
response and masonic honors. The Prov. Grand Master then de’irered the implements to 
the Arc! itect, an l addressed him as follows : — Br. William Goodfcliow, the skill an 1 fi lelity 
displayed by you at the cnmmenccpjent of this undertaking have secured the en'ire approba- 
tion of your brethren ; and they aincerdy pray that the Jamse»jee Jejeebhoy Hospital may 
be a lasting monument of your wisdom and taste, and of the noble spirit and splendid libera- 
lity of iufounder. The Cornucopia and cups of Wine and OR, were then presented by the 
respective bearers, through tbe P. G. Wardens and D. P. G. Master, to the P. G. Mas’er, who, 
having pr ured them on the stone, said May the ml*. bounteous Author of Nature bless 
the inliabi'ants of this place with all the necessaries, conveniences, and comforts of life ; 
assist In the erection and compte’loo of this building j protect the workmen agviost every 
secideut, and long preserve t iis structure from decay. Amen 1 so mote it be.” The Brethieo 
again gave the usual rrsponse. and the masonic In noors. 

Dr. Humes then addressed Sir Jamset^ee in the following terms,— 

Sir Jamsetjkb JvJKEBnov — 

Many and memorable have been the occasions on which the deeds of charitable and phi- 
lanthropic men h»ve been consecrated b> tbe ancient rites and ceremonies of our Masonic 
Cra t, but never bare those ceremonies been etnp oyed to aid a purpose more congenial to 
the feelings of t: c upright Mason, or tbe true-bea- ted lover of his species, than tbe present. 
The splendid structure which yoo here propose to dedirate to tbe relief of your fellow ciea- 
tnres, a* well a- the many other transcend n: acts of benevolence t.iat have characterized 
your career, are, 1 ke our >’as»nic Institution itself, kindred and goodly fruit* of the most ge- 
nerous emotion that can swell the bosom of man towards man,— the desire to succour bis bio- 
ther In distress, sod to give free sc pe to that eve'-hallowed charity, — 

4 Which dro; pe h as the gentle rain from Heaver, 

And b e-Sfth Him that gives, an i Him that takes.’* 

It i* with a cordial sympathy, therefore, as welt as wi’h sincere pride and gratification, 
lhat the Masonic fraternity of Bombay hive responded to ynur summons, an 1 borne their 
emblems to this spot tn-day. And when the recoid of these proceedings shall he read within 
the houses of our Order, dispersed throughout the civilized world, our brethren also, of every 
tongue and nation, wilt rejoice that we h*ve been aiding you in this good work ; and will 
participate with us in exultation, that by far the foremost man for deeds of trne wis tom in 
this poi tion of the globe, has also. In giving effect to muuificent designs of love and charity 
been tbe first of bis tribe and country to solicit tbe countenance of onr brotherhood. 

li has been usual to explain these cerem -nies ; and in this the first instance of their being 
practiced atBombay.it i* essential that I should at least guard against their being misinter- 
preted. There is ono portion of them which will awaken a sympathy in tbe boaoui of every 
reflecting individual even of this vast assemblage,— composed, though it be, of men of all va. 
fifties of sects, customs, and habits of thought,"— since no condition nf society exists, in which, 
at the sessou of doubt and anxiety, but especially at the commencement of a momentous* 
undertaking,— the plan of which he may coucelre, but the execution of which depends on a iar 
mightier than he,— man will not feet bis absolute dependence on the Omnipotent Creator, and 
by a natural instinct, turn to hi* throne for support. But the impulse which prompt’s tl»ia 
appeal acquires iuleusily, when the fr*il and trausi'.orj being contemplates the erection of ar* 
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r ndurfng and stupendous structure which may rear its stately head for centuries after he is 
mouldering in the dust,— ahd hence, from the remotest aces, and in almost ali countries, the 
foundation stone of Important edifices has been deposited, with an Impressive solemnity, 
indicative of the founder’s humble trust, and fervem prayer, that the Great Architect of the 
Universe may prosper his work, and ever shower down his bounty and blessings upon it. A s 
▼isihle types of those blessings, it has also been usual, in accordance with a practice which 
needs no elucidation amongst a p r ople long accustomed to shadow forth solemn truths by 
symbols and allegory,— to pour forth, with a spirit of hope and thankfulness, the abundant 
fruits of the earth on the first corner stone, — in the corn of nourishment, the wine of refresh- 
ment, and the oil of joy. Such, then, is the simple origin of one portion of these ceremonies, 
which so far will he recognised as analogous to those performed bv one of our most distin- 
guished Parsee families in laying the foundation keels uf some of those superh vessels which 
of late years have brought Great Britain and Indh into e'oser and dearer connexion. 

The other part of the ceremony I have more difficulty In explaining, not that it is less clear 
to myself, but that there aro certain landmarks which I must not transgress, and within the 
strict limits of which, explanation may be embarrassing. But I do not despair to render It 
also intelligible, and your character and conduct, my worthy friend, afford me aoope for doing 
so. You have seen me then, apply certain implements of operative architecture to this stone, 
in accordance with tho ancient and immemorial usage of oar Order at the foundation of all 
stately and eupnb edifices,— But, you are too enlightened a man to suppose that the essence 
of Free Masonry lies in a mere formality like this, or that those about me and myself have 
linked ourselves together in an indissoluble tie, only to practice ceremonial or display. No I 
as the corn, the wine, and the oil, were symbols of God’s bounty and providence, calling 
forth reverence and gratitode to the Creator, so also, even this stone, a<*d those implements, 
are emblems, conveying tr> the enlightened Mason pure and precious precepts of his duty to 
his neighbour. They are, in truth, tokens of a great and practical system of universal good- 
will and benevolence,— which, establishing moral worth as tho standard, welcomes to its bosom 
the good of every colour, clime, or creed, that acknowledges God,— which binds you, whose 
name and deeds fill men’s mouths, ns those of the “ bouevnlent Parsers of Bomb <y,” and longo 
inlervalto , myseif, the child of Northern Europe, and all who are willing to work with us to 
“ mitigate the sum of human woe,” into one va9t chain of fraternity and love,— which en- 
forces the most devout reverence to tho Supreme Archi ed, and the atilctest conscientious 
duty to our eaithly rulers; but, at the same time, peremptorily excludes all discussions on 
points of faith, state politics, or other questions likely to excite the angry pasaous of man 
against man,— and which, in short, is founded on tho glorious principle, that 
” God hath made mankind ono mighty brotherhood, 

Himself the Master, and the world their Lodge." 

Many of those eminent in llviduals whose names are dear st to India, have been professors 
and promoters of this vast system. In the Right Worshipful Brother by my side.* 

* The Honourablo Mr Anderson. 

You will recognise one, from whom even you have obtain»d encouragement ; and who ha*, 
with zeal and fervency, devoted his gifts as a man, and his power as n governor, to the disse- 
mination of charity and enlightenment amongst your countrymen. The late Marquis of 
Hastings, certainly inferior to none of the illustrious men that Europe has lent to ABia. was 
n stately pillar of our craft ; and there is a valued and elevate ! brother present, who could 
testify how deeply Its principles influenced the conduct Of that distinguished soldier and ftaies- 
man. The present ruler of India shewed his respect for if, by demanding, so late as 183G, 4hnt 
a legislative enactment should be so expressed a* not to reflect upon its members. We have 
lately seen the government of a Sister Presidency, transferred from one noble brother to 
another, and if we cannot include amongst.ua the distinguished officer who presides at Bom- 
bay, we have the satisfaction of seeing bis son amongst our office bearers 

Throogh the mercy of Providence, from the earliest period, the system I have described has 
been In operation, assuaging the horrors of sttlfe, and encouraging the spread of civilization ; 
and while your remote fore-fathers wero bowing with adoration to the gtorioua Orb of day, 
the visible source of light, heat, and productiveness,— our ancient brethren, tf they were n<*t 
Identical with them, wore also, by the symbols of the anu, the moon, and the atarry firmament, 
Inculcating the mighty truths of God's power, omnipresence, and divinity, and of man’s 
responsibility, hope, and final destiny,— thereby evincing their sympathy and connection 
with those 

** Who morn and eve, 

IIr.d their Creator’s dwclling-placo 
Amoog tho lights of Heaven.’’ 

I have said that your life and character iitford soope for iltustrallng our system; and I now 
turn to my Ma?onlo brethren, nod present yon to them, as a brother who has practically 
attained the summit of the Masonic structure, which Is Ouaritv. Never forgetting that you 
oommenced, and must end, upon the level,— following the plumb-line of rectitude,— acting 
on tho square with your fellow-men,— olrcumacrlblug yotir own wants within compass, but 
extending your benevolence to a circle, which, If it depended upon you, would evidently 
einbraco all mankind — we need not wonder that you have attained tho highest elevation of 
moral worth,— that the love of your family, the respect of your fellow-citizens, the applause 
of men, and rewards from your Sovereign, have flowed In upon you, and that, above all, y<«u 
enjoy the serenity of mind arising from tho inexpressible delight of having succoured tho 
distressed, 

" Which nothing earthly gives, nr esn doslroy.” 

And although, my friend, it has not fallen to us, who are, after all, but " nature’s Journey- 
men,” to Ini' into you Into our mysteries, we cannot doubt, al ter the splendid deeds of love 
which you have achieved, that yon aro a wise master-builder,— a living stone, squared, po- 
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ltahed. fashioned, and proved, by the hand of the Great Master himself,— that your patent is 
fr->m the Grand Chancery above,— and th^ you need m*ith<*r sign nor token, warrant nor 
diploma, piss word nor grip, to ensure yon a welcome to the heart of every houejt mason. 

May you, Str Jamsetjee, like th* foundation we have laid, long be stable and secure, — mar 
rou, for years, be spared as the corner stone of charity, the prop ant support ot the wi low 
end the fatherless,— may your good dee is form a constant source of enjoyment to yourself 
while you remain amonest men ; inj wh»n the time does come that overtake* us ail, and the 
solemn Tyler l>e»th »r ust raise the curtain of a new existence,— mar it be to U'h9r you in, as 
an accepted snd exalted companion, to the Supreme Chapter on high, there to take your 
place under the all-seeing eye of Him, who seeth not as man seeth, but who will undoubtedly 
pay the workman his wages according to his work. 

Sir Jamsetjee replied a* follows : — Right Worshipful Sir, [feel beyond measure gratified 
that you and your Masonic brethren have attended on this occasion to do so much honour to 
the F umdation of the Hospital which it Is here pr *po9ed to erect. I tratmoM desirous to 
obtain the countenance of your fraternity, bee-ins*, to say nothing of the regard and esteem 
I entertain for yourself, and many of my valued friends wh »m I see supporting yon, I hare 
heard of its great antiquity, its universal benerolenc*, its toleration : and l know aho that 
l*s objects are those of pure charity to all mankind. 1 have nQ language to express myself In 
return fn r the observations you have ma ’e of mysplf. but 1 trust I shall ever re nin the good 
will and favourable opinion of my frleods. lhareals* cordiilly to thank Sir Geo. Arthur, 
Sir Thomas .\t\Mahon, and the many Ladiesand Gentlemen whom I sea here, for their attend. 
nn<*e, which, I cannot hut feel, eviocci on their part a deep Interest in this new institution, 
which Is most gratifying to me. 

Three cheats having been given in honour of Sir jAMsxTJRit, the proc'sslon returned In 
the same order In which It had arrived. B-fore the Lodge was closed, it was unanimously 
resolved tnat Dr. II raves be requested to perm t the pub icitlon ot his speech, that it might 
be circulated wherever members of the rratt were to be lound- 

Nothing eonld have goue off better or with more eclat ; —the whole arrangements were 
perfect, and the spectacle very Imposing. 

The following account of the establishment of the Grant Medical College u 
taken from lhe report of Dr. Morehbad : — a 

Sta Robert Gr.ojt, shortly alter he entered upon the Government of Bombay in the year 
1835, directed his attention to the expediency of establishing a Native Medical 'School at the 
Presidency. The subject was one in which he was deeply interested, but, for many reasons, it 
was necessary to enter upon its investigation with much cautious deliberation ; and as a preli- 
minary measure it seemed to be of importance to encourage amongst the Me lical Officers of 
the Establishment a spirit of scientific enquiry as a means calculated to elevate the character of 
their profession, and to qualify them for co-operation in this philanthropic design. 

Influenced by these considerations. Sir Robert Grant took advantage of every opportunity of 
urging upon the Medical Officers with whom he was brought more immediately iuto communi- 
cation, the benefits that might result from forming a Scientific Medical Association in connec- 
tion with the Public Service. 

£u this manner the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay took its rise. 

Early in the year 1837, shortly after the Medical Society had become fairly organized, the at- 
tention of its Managing Committee was directed by the Government to the subject of Native 
Medical Education/ 

The records relating to the abolition of a former Medical School were communicated, and 
the Committee was requested to submit its matured opinion on the expediency of ius.itnting a 
more complete and comprehensive system of Medical instruction. 

At the same time a series of queries were proposed by the Government to various Medical 
Officers of experience and to other functionaries in the several distriers of the Presidency. This 
enquiry had in view to elicit a true statement of the condition of Native Medical practice in the 
Provinces, and to ascertain by every practicable means whether there existed prejudices likely 
to operate as an obstacle to tbe introduction of abetter system. 

The time was well fitted for these proceedings of Sir Robert Grant’s Government. The Ben- 
gal Medical College bad been two years in operation, and by its success had triumphantly ex- 
posed the fallacy of the visionary opinions and imagined difficulties which but a few years be- 
fore had led to the abolition of medical education at Bombay. 

The Committee of the Medical Society was enabled to report favorably. The enquiry insti- 
tuted by the Government shewed Native Medical practice throughout the Presidency to be in 
a most degraded state, and gave no encouragement to the idea that prejudice would be found 
to stand in the way of its amelioration. 

With these data before him, Sir Robert Grant drew up a most able minute, in which the sub- 
ject of the Medical Education of the Natives of this Presidency is fully discussed, and in which 
those principles are laid down and pLins of instruction proposed which form the groundwork of 
the system at present pursued in the School which has been honored » ith the name of this dis- 
tinguished Statesman. 

The minute which thus advocated the establishment of a Medical School in Bombay, and pro- 
posed the means by which it was to be effected, was transmitted to Calcutta about the middle of 
the year 1838. It was approved by Lord Auckland’s Government, but before this intelligence 
had reached Bombay, Mr Robert Graot was no more.* 

‘‘The burst of grief throughout this Presidency, and indeed the whole of Hindoostan. at the 
tidings of his death, is such as was perhaps scarcely ever equalled. Few, very few, Governors 



* He diel at Dspo^rce on the ^th July, lt>33. 
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have fallen in India itself; and the purity of his administration, the splendour of Iris talents, the 
vast amount of good he had achieved, the excellency of liis private character, the sincerity and 
dignity of his piety, the very overstrained effortsFtmder which lie sank, broke upon every 
mind.” • 

A public meeting was held in the Town Hall at Bombay, on the *iSth July, at which the fol- 
lowing Resolutions were passed. 

I. “That this Meeting, deeply sensible of the greatness of the loss which this Presidency 
has sustained in the lamented death of Sir Robert Grant, a c. u., its late distinguished Gover- 
nor, and actuated by the admiration of liis rare endowments, and veneration for his excellent 
character and exalted Christian virtues, and moved by gratitude for the numerous acts of liis 
public administration, calculated to advance the improvement of the country and the welfare of all 
classes of its inhabitants, and anxious to bold up his example to the world, considers it a pub- 
lic duty to adopt measures for preserving his memory in this place.” 

II. “ That a Subscription be immediately opened forthe formation of a fund to be devoted 
to the public commemoration of Sir Robert Grant.” 

III. “ That while it is the duty of all classes of the community to express their respect for 
the departed by uniting in the proposed subscription, it is peculiarly incumbent on those to 
come forward who are able to appreciate the many public measures which lie cither originated 
nr carried into effect for improving the agricultural resources of the country, facilitating the 
communication with Europe, and also between the towns and provinces of the Presidency, and 
improving its commerce and general prosperity.” 

IV. “ That there is a peculiar propriety in commemorating Sir Robert Grant in connection 
with the cause of the education of the Natives, of which he was the enlightened friend, the 
eloquent advocate, and the liberal patron and supporter.” 

V. “ That on condition that the Medical College, so ably planned and so zealously ad- 
vocated by Sir Robert Graut, be established and hear his name, the fund be applied, under the 
direction of a Committee to be nominated by this Meeting, to the erection of a suitable building 
for that Seminary, or the foundation of Scholarships to be conferred after public competition 
on its most deserving pupils; and that in the event of the Medical College not being establish- 
ed as expected, the fund shall be applied in such manner as may be agreed upon by the contri- 
butors.” 

The Ilon’ble Court of Directors sanctioned the plan of a Medical School as proposed by Sir 
Robert Grant, and authorized its being designated “ The Grist Medical College ” 

The fund subscribed amounted to Rs. 44,800. Tne Ilon’ble Court of Directors contributed 
an equal sum to defray the cost of the College Building. t 

The succeeding three years were passed in the deliberations of Committees, and in references 
to the Home Authorities, and at length the foundation stoue of the edifice was laid on the 3 >tli 
March 1813, by the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. It was completed iu October 181% and made 
over to the Superintendent of the College, in whose reports the further history of the Institu- 
tion will be found detailed. 

To render more complete the history of the Grant Medical College, it is necessary to ex- 
plain the origin of its School of Practice, the Jamsetjee Jejeebuoy Hospital. 

Iu the plan of a Medical School proposed by Sir Robert Grant, it was contemplated that the 
Native General Hospital of Bombay, in an improved state, would afford the means of clinical 
instruction. 

Early in the year 1838, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy offered to pay ioto the Government Trea- 
sury the sum of one lakh of Rupees, provided the Government would contribute an equal sum, 
and grant interest at the rate of 6 per cent on both contributions. The annual income thus re- 
suiting to be expended on an Hospital established for the relief of the sick Native poor of all 
denominations. This most liberal proposal was submitted to the Government shortly before 
the transmission of Sir Robert Grant’s minute to Calcutta, and was noticed in a postscript to the 
minute as calculated to facilitate the arrangements for the Medical School. 

The llon'blc Court of Directors acceded to the wishes of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, and the 
Committees which were constituted to arrange the preliminary details of the Graut Medical 
College were also required to consider those of the proposed hospital, aud to point out the most 
advantageous manner of connecting the two Institutions. 

Asa result of these deliberations It was finally determined to build the Hospital in the close 
proximity of the Medical College, to designate it the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital; to construct 
it for the accommodation of 3oO sick, just regard being paid to prejudices of caste; to close the 
Native General Hospital ou the opening of the new Institution; to constitute the Professors of 
the Medical College the Medical Otliccrs of the Hospital; to place It under the control of the 
Superintending Surgeon and the Medical Beard, subject to the scrutiny of nil Honorary Board 
of three managers, of whom Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy or his representative was to bj one, the 
other two being nominated by Government, t 



* Address of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta on laying tho Foundation Stotioof the Grant Modi, 
cal College on the 3; th March 18 til, 

t Cost of constructing the Grant Medical College Rs. 89, DOG 4 2 

Subscribed by tho friends of Sir Robert Graut * .. -Rs. 44,800 o 0 

Contributed by tho Ilon’blo Court of Directors „ 45, 10G 4 2 

i The cost of 300 patients, estimated at Rs 33,000 per annum, to be provided as follows : — 

Interest of 4 per cent, on Sir J. Jcjeebhoy’s contribution.. .. Rs. 4,000 

Do do ilie llon’blc Court of Directors’ contribution 4,000 

Donation liy Government, being difference between 4 aud G per cent, on both con. 
tributions „ 4/0 0 
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The Foundation Stone of the Hospital Building * was laid on the 3rd January 1813, with 
masonic honours, by R. W. the Provincial Grand M a s ter of Western India, Dr. James Burnes, 
K. H. 

It was opened for the reception of the sick in the month of May Is 15, when the Native Ge- 
neral Hospital was closed, and its inmates transferred to the new building. 

The Medical College has also the advantage of possessing endowments for the rewardan l en- 
couragement of deserving students. These are the Farish, Carnap, and Jaderson Scholarship 
Funds, the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Medical Book Fund, and the Sir Jamsetjee Jej'ebhoy Iftdical 
Prize Fund. The Scholarship funds were subscribed by the friends of the Ilon’ble Mr Farish, 
in conformity with a resolution passed at a public meeting held on the ISth February IS 11 ; by 
those of Sir James Carnac, at a meeting held on the 22nd April 1841 ; by those of the Hon’ble 
Mr Anderson, at a meeting held on the 16th February 184 4. 

The following are the Resolutions which were passed at these respective Meetings : — 

I. •* Resolved, that a Scholarship designated after Mr Farish be formed in the Grant Medical 
College.” 

This Resolution was proposed to the meeting hy Mr Willoughby in the following words : — 

I am of opitnon, that we could not have selected any mode more appropriate or more con- 
genial to the feelings of him whom we design to honor, than the one l am about to propose, that 
Mr Parish’s name shall be for ever associated with au Institution which is to be devoted to the 
advancement of Medical knowledge and science, and to the relief of suffering humanity, and 
raised by the joint munificence of this community and of the Uon'ble Court of Directors, to 
perpetuate the memory and virtues of a kindred spiiit, the much lamented, the late, Sir Robert 
Grant.” 

II. *' Resolved, that the snm often thousand (Rs. 10,09ft) Rupees be set apart for the founda- 
tion of a Scholarship in the Grant Medical College, to be denominated the Cam* c Scholarship, 
as an appropriate record of the interest Sir Janies R. Carnac lia3 taken in tbe establishment of 
that Institution, and the zealous support he lias afforded it both in England and in India from 
its first submission to the notice and patronage uf the Hon’ble the Court of Directors to the 
present time.” 

III. ** That the funds realized by the public subscription for a testimonial to the Hon’ble Mr 
Anderson, be approjiriated in his name to such Scholarships and Prizes as the Governors of 
that Institution may deem best adapted for the promotion of Medical Science. t'* 

Two other magnificent public works at this time occupied the attention of Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy — the construction of the Velard and Bridge connecting 
the Island of Bombay willi Salsette, aud the embankment for procuring a supply of 
water to the Parsee quarter and the cantonments of the City of Poona. The Eu- 
ropean reader may require to be informed that the Island of Bombay — one of a 
numerous group fringing the Malabar Coast — is some seven miles in length, and 
three in breadth, containing an area of about twenty square miles, and occupied by 
above 350,000 human beings. Though beautiful aud romantic to a degree, con- 
sisting of rich flats of alluvium and jagged peaks and promontories of trap rock, it 
is so little fertile that the whole produce of the island would scarcely supply one 
day’s food to its inhabitants. It is about sixteen miles from the nearest mainland, 

from which it is separated by various islands, the largest of which is Salsette 

the most celebrated the cave-templed Elephanta. Through Salsette, the two great 
leading lines of road to the interior extend, — tho island itself being the main 
source of vegetables and other fresh provisions for Bombay; and the principal line 

Subscription of Rs. 300 monthly granted by Government to Native Dispeusarv-. .. „ 3,600 

Estimated annnal expense of Native General Hospital after deducting Surg’s Salary. „ 11014 

Annual farther sum to be made up by Government - , f 6*336 

Rupees 33,000 



• Cost of constructing the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital ..Rs. 1,35,706 10 3 



Contributed by Sir J. Jejeebhoy Rs. 50,000 o o 

Do by Government ..... „ 85,706 10 3 

1,35,706 10 3 



Further sum paid by Government for purchase ef ground, building and other 

purposes .... Rs. 6 ],134 

Further sum paid by Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy for clock and tower, purchase of 
ground, &c .... .... .... g >53l 



t The following were the sums subscribed for these funds 

Farish Scholarship Fund .... U s . 7 960 

Carnac Ditto ditto ..... .... .... loOftO 

Anderson Ditto ditto....... .... .... 10*700 

Deposited ia the Government Treasury, and bear interest at 6 per cent. 



Uigi'tztd by r<1icroso(l p* 
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of traffic is separated from the mainland by one narrow creek, and from Bom- 
bay by another. The distance from shore to shore varies — from a mile to four 
hundred yards in breadth. The following account of the Ferry is taken from the 
Bombay limes of the 9th April 1845 — the report of the proceedings when the 
road was opened is copied from the Gentleman's Gazette of the 10th April, 1845 

The Causeway between M&bim and Bandora w<is opened on last Tuesday evening, In a 
manner which did honour, not only to the Founder of that most useful structure, but to the 
Inhabitants of Bombay. 

From an early hour the road leading to Mahim was thronged with vehicles, in which the 
Natives of every description hastened to the neighbourhood of the Causewav, and soon after 
three o’clock the carriages of the Europeans and wealthy Inhabitants began to appear. 
From that hour the way to Alahim presented a moat animated appearance. The villages 
through the Toddy tree groves of Mahim were swarming with spectators, at the long line 
of carriages of every description which passed on before them. 

The arrangements mido by the Police were excellent} Conatibtes were stationed at dif- 
ferent barriers to keep the order required. At half past four o’clock the carriages were 
drawn up in line from the end of the approach to the Causeway tn the termination of the 
town. They were stationed on the side of the road so as to allow those to pass on which 
were to take the lead in the Procession, 

At half past four o’clock the Honorable the Governor’s carriage came to the grand 
entrance of Parell Palace, and the Go vernor and Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Knight entered it, 
the latter having the *eat of Honourat the Governor’s right hand. Escorted by the Lancers, 
and followed by Ihe Aides-de-Camp, and the Staff of the Garrison, &c. &c., they proceeded to 
Mahim, a distance of nearly three miles. 

At five o’clock they approached the Causeway, and the Procession began from the front of 
Mahim Church, in the following order. The Eogineer Officer who constructed the Cause- 
way, Captain Cruikshank, who was represented by Captain Marriott. The Establishment of 
the Engineer. The first part cf the Lancers. The Governor’s Baod The Honorable ihe 
Governor's carriage. Captain Arthur, the Governor’s Private Secretary on the one side, and 
Cnrscljee Janse'jee E*q , on the lefr, with many other Gentlemen at the ba^k. The per- 
sonal retinae of the Honorable the Governor. The carriages following in single Hoe were 
those of the Commander-In-Chief, of the Members of Council, of the SKCRET4Rt£S,of many 
Civil Servants, of the Staff, and of the leading persons in the Society of this Island. A 
parly of Lancers closed the procession. 

A triumphal Arch was erected at entrance of the Causeway, and as the procession move 1 
along it the coup d’mil was maguificent. The Bells of the Church rang a merry peal. The 
groups that thronged around the aides of the way leading to the entrance In their white 
dresses gave an air of splendor to the whole view. The great length of the procession, the 
moving spectacle around, the calm and beautiful expense nf water on both aides of the 
Causeway, the triumphal Arches at the Mahim and Bandora entrances, the splendid Pa- 
vilion ereoted under the well known large tree on the Bandora shore, requiro not to be 
described. 

When the head of the procession reached the centre of the Causeway, a Royal Salute was 
fired from four guns stationed on the Xalaette sands under the command uf Captain Unwin. 

The Causeway was adorned with flags at regular distances, and ahout 153 se^ia were placed 
on the footways for t ho benefit of the pedestrians. It was satisfactory to behold the ar- 
rangements thus made for the convenience of all classes. 

lu the dwelling house of the chief Native Officer of Bandora (CooaavHador,) and near the 
Pavilion, Lady Jamsetjee with her family had taken their station, and ou alightin' from 
their carriages the Honorable the Governor aud all the leading Members of the Company 
and their Ladies then proceeded to offer to her Ladyship their congratulations ou the com- 
pletion of the Causeway. 

At six o’ciook the last of Ihe Carriages arrived at the Pavilion, where refresh- 
ments were prepared iu the most sumptuous style. It was a beautiful sight to see the Pan i- 
rama in tho Pavilion, where the Ladies of Bombay, the Members of ihe Government, and 
the Secretaries and the Civil Servants, the number of Officers, Military, Medical and Naval, 
of the Gentlemen of the Bar, of the Merctutiie Houses &o. &o„ all seemed pleased ou wit- 
nessing the public ceremony of opening the Causeway from Mahim to Bandora. 

At half past alx o’clock Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy stood at the head of the table, when tho 
Honourable the Governor Sir George Arthur, supported by Sir T. McMahon, the Comman- 
der-In-Chief, the Membeisof Council &o .addressed him in the following manner 

“ Sir Jamsktjee Jejkebuoy. — It gives me sinoere pleasure to address you on ibis occasion, 
after having passed over the noble Causeway which, through the munificence of your family, 
has been erected for the benefit of the pttbilo. I myj-clf, as well as every one present, cau 
bear testimony to the value of this splendid eud most useful work. It affords me therefore 
high gratification to address you, for I have to apeak on a subject which is interesting to us 
all — to every one now present— and Its Interest ia best proved by this numerous as«embiy. 
As the exact circumstances under which this Causeway has boon constructed may not bo 
known to all the Company, I shall give a short explanatory history of the undertaking. 
Borne yosre ago the Government of this Presidency seeing the advantages of a regular com- 
munication between the islands of Bombay aud Silsette, and being anxious to connect tho 
towns Of Mahim aud Baudoraby acauseway, had tbe ground surveyed, plana taken, and Ihe 
estimates of the probable expcnce of tho proposed work calculated. The expenca of such 
an undertaking, It was reported, would be 67 oOO Its. The expenses of Government et the 
timo being very great, tho matter was allowed lo remaiu in abcyanca until more favourable 
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opportunity s'mu!d sri?e it not being C9n»I<l»*re^.of s') err a‘ importance a« other proposed 
improvernei ts then before ihe Government. This took pl*ce some years ago, and the plans 
remained ui executed until the Monsoon of IMI. I believe, when a distressing accident o - *- 
cnrred at ihe f rry here. A boat wes swamped, and a number cf poor native*, I think 
about to, los- their lives. This distressing accident was of course a subject rf conversation 
amongst tne people, and came to iheea^sof Lady Jamse jee, who was greatly pilned at its 
cons querces to the families of the sufferers She spoke to yon and asked you why the Go- 
vern neni dil not endeavour to rente ly an evil which w 8 the cm*e of such nwery a non? 
ih* p >or of S.ilset'e ? The answer was— that the Government was fuUy occupied on other 
matters of importance, and ih*t acc idinz to the cs» rrntes it would not on y require the 
large sum already stated, but, moreover, that a s cond estimate had teen made out, by which 
it was calcu'ated that a further «um wonld be required amounting altogether to one Lakh of 
Rupees u Let the consent of the Government be obtained,’’ was the answer of ilrs n>>bl*« 
minded woman, and I will defrayal! expenses” Th-» c >nsent of Government was tli r n ob- 
tained, and the wck commence i, but it * as *<>ou disc »vered that further sums w >u J be 
necessary to bring it to c>mpletion. Application was in%dc to the Court of Directors for 
their aid and co-opetaMon, when they, with the liberality which has a’wajs characteiized thetr 
procee tin ' 3 , trtteu called upon to assist the benevolent natives in their good undertakings, 
gave their assent. Various other sums were however requi'ed and still supplie 1 by Lady 
Jimse'jee, till at length, alter an expenditure of 155,000 Rupees, the structure w»a complet- 
ed. Ii was then su/gested that so handsome a structure demanded an equ^l y hands me 
app'oach t** it, for which it was cMcnla ed a sum of %) 000 Rupees m u!d be required, which 
further expenditure was enti-ely defrayed by that noble-minded person Lady Jamsetjee. 
Thus after an expenditure of 175.* 0 ) Rupees ha* t r Is g reat and moat useful work been per- 
fected which refl cts so great an honor on the kind, the charitable, the benevolent L^dy, 
who has tnus conferred a tasting benefit on the inhabitants of these LLnds whether rich nr 
poor ; but more tapecia'ly by the poorer classes has this great benefit been felt, as by this 
noble donation their means of transit have been reotlered permanently seemr, and their 
lives ensured to them from danger. As they hare nnt the opportunity of lemieri'ig their 
thanks to Lady Jamsetjee in person, 1 amantejou will all unite with me io thanking her 
in thetr name, and so perpetuate this noble deed, i this day propose that the Causeway 
henceforth tear the name cf “ Lad? Jamsetjkk’s CaCsf.wav” (Loud Cheers.)-! have Slid that 
it gives me pleasure to address you. air Jamse jee, c n this i ccasion, an 1 the cause of that 
pleasure Is, that i am acquainted with your deeds of benevolence and your unbounded mu- 
nificence at least In part, fir you have k*pt many of your good and generous actions cor.- 
c- tied from me Ye?, L dies and Gentlemen, I have been cognizant cf only s >me of the 
Charities of this most liberal person, and when, a abort time after my arrival in this Govern- 
ment, 1 took occasion to add up the amount of the then kaown charhi s of Sir Jamsetjee, 
being ignorant of much m« re that has since come to my knowledge — you will doubtless 
be surprised when 1 tell y. u that It amounted at that time to no le*s a sum that I0v,0u0 
pounds sterling, or ten Lakhs of Rupees (cheers). The character of Sir J. Jejeebhoy is known 
ail "ver the w rid. Her .Most Gracious Maj sty the Qjcen has expressed her approval rf 
his conduct, and Her high sense of his benevolence au-t munificence, In proof of which she 
has been pleased to bestow uoon him that special ma>k of distinction which is n w hang- 
ing on his breast, and which 1 account as one of tire fortunate occurrences in my life, that I 
had t^e honor of presenting it to him (Lou) cheers ) We have all 1 e*rd of the munificence 
of the Briii-h Merchants, but give me a Bombay Merchant for-generos ty, the extensive 
proofs of which we every day behold. It gives me therefore, unfeigned satisfaction. In the 
presence of ao rnaay of the inhabi ads of these two islands, to express my sense of the 
good, the humane and the magnanimous conduct of Sir Jam etjee J.*jeebhoy, and big equally 
generous emsort. My earnest wish is thit as their meritorious acta increa'6, so may 
also increase the length and happl wss of their lives (great applause ) I believe. Sir Jamset- 
jee, that acts of charity f.rnn part of the redgijn of your com uuuinn I will not say much on 
that score, but I am sure that no one will regard ?ucli d-eds of charity performed by one 
of God’s creatures, whatever his creed may be, Without feelings of the deepest respect, and 
all re’s a* Ling from such motives d^seive the very greatest regard. Ladies and Gentle- 
men, the noble structure over which we have this day passed lias been named after i s no- 
ble hear ed founder, *' Lady Jamstt^ee's Causeway.” ’Let us n^w drink with enthusiasm to 
the health of -Lady J*»nisetjee.” 

The toa?t was drank wiih every expression of enthusiasm. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy then addressed the Compan> as follows:— 

“ Ladies and Gkxtlkmbv. — Allow ine to return you niy warmest thanks for your kind- 
ness in drinking the health of Lady Jamsetjee, and In doing so I canuot avol 1 expressinx bow 
gratified and flattered I *m by this large assembly cf my friends. To y.»u bir George Ar- 
thur, and to these Ladies, who h *ve come so far to grace this Ceremony w th their presence, 
I am under infinite obligations. It is a compliment I deeply feci, as, I am satisfied, will Lady 
Jamse jee, who has lo< ked forward to the opening cf this Causeway ** one of the happiest 
momeu'sof her life, and who could receive no mo-e grateful sppieciatiou of her motives thsn 
the presei'ce on this occasion ot so many of her Sex. 

“ The llnn’ble the Governor ha* spokea of this work as one emanating in charity towards 
the Poor, an 1 I may tiuly say that it did ao, for though such an undertaking had loog previ- 
ously been recommended to Government by its Officers as calculated to produce great pub- 
lic good, yet Lady Jamsefjee's offer to contribute largely towaidsit on thecnn«i ion that no tolls 
should be levied on the public, was I believe the result of a pore desire to benefit the poor 
in many ways, aud amongst others in preventing those accidents to which bir George 
Arthur has so feelingly alluded. 

I may be permitted to say thus mnch of the origin of a work of great public utility which 
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did not emanate from me, but which, from domestic causes, 1 cannot otherwise regard than 
with feelings of i lie greatest p> ide and satisfaction. . * 

“ The Ilou’ble the Governor has alluded to former acts of charily on my part I am sure I 
shall stand excused in not further adverting to them on this occasion, but it is grateful to 
me to know that my motives and conduct are appreciated by the Head of Hie Government. 

I should now but ill consult my own feelmc?, were 1 to omit to say how much I re. 
gret the absence of that able officer Captain Cruu-kshank, under whose superintendence -this 
Causeway has been commenced and completed. I should have.been glad of the opportunity 
of tendering him personally, and in the presence of this distinguished assembly, my beat 
thanks for the zeal and ability with which he has devoted himself to this undertaking : to 
him are we indebted for so early and successful a completion of the work, which it is only 
due to him to pronounce as perfect in its construe ion 

“ I once again beg to offer you my sincere thanks for your kindness in meeting me nn an 
occasion so full of interest to myself, and for the gerfeious warmth with which you have res- 
ponded to the toast proposed by the Hon’ble the Governor.’* 

Three cheers were then unanimously given for Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Knight, by all the 
Company. 

The Hon'ble the Governor soon after gave bis arm lo Sir Jamsetjee, and both left the Pa- 
vilion together. 

Every attention was shewn tn the Native Gentlemen. 

The Mharwarrers, parsces, and other Native Merchants of respectability, were Invited for 
three o’clock, and the whole of the arrangements respecting them were admirably conducted 
under t lie especial direction of Curretjee Jamsetjee Eq. He was indefatigable In his en- 
deavours— he remained on horseback from two until six o’clock. 

The night came on, and as the carriages on their return emerged from the groTes of Ms- . 
him, their lights, as they moved rapidly along, proved that there had been many collected to 
do honour to a meritorious undertaking. 

Thanks lo the care and vigilance of the CMrf Magistrate, Mr LeGeyt, and of Captain 
Burrows, the Superintendcntof Police, the utmost order and regularity prevailed. The Ladles 
and Gentlemen who atteeded at this interesting ceremony will iong preserve pleasurable re- 
collections of the opening cf “ Lady Jamseijee’s Causeway.” — Gentleman's Uazelte t 
April 10, 1845. 

. Mahim Causeway — A short account will be found above of the fete which tonkplace yestcr- 
day evening at the opening of Mahim Causeway ; and it may not be uninteresting to our 
Mofussil readers to be made acquainted with some of the particulars of Hie origio of ihe im- 
portant work whose completion Ira? just been celebrated. The little Island of Bombay, oc- 
cupied by a population of above 300,000 souls, comprising in all an area of nineteen square 
miles, is separated from Salsette, which is interposed behvixt it and the main land, by a strait 
varying from a mile to four hundred yards In breadth. Till within these forty years this was 
traversable only by boats : thefiats were at this time covered with mangrove jungle, and partial, 
ly submerged every tide. The sickliness of the island was such as to have obtained for it the 
name of the“ white man’s grave." In 1 805 the long aud narrow causeway which connects 
together tbeislands of Bombay and Salsctle towards the east was constructed under the Go- 
vernment cf Mr. Jonathan Dnncau ; and this for the space of forty yeara supplied Ihe only 
means of communication betwixt the two. One of the great leading lines of road lay nearly 
ttiree miles to the westward of this — from Mahim, half a century since the chief town on the 
island— by Pandora, and thence ihromh Salsette. Betwixt ilie two towns just named, the 
dangerous ferry bearing the name ofthe former, and new bridged across, intervened. The 
basin extending from Mahim to Sion Causeway requiring to be filled and emptied every 
tide, is nearly four square miles in area, and averages from three to twenjy feet in depth. 
The supply of water i equhed for this was admitted by a channel of no more than eight hun- 
dred feet in width, and the rush thtoush the channel which consequently ensued at half 
tides was violent and danzemus for passengers. The outward rush d orlng the rains whs es- 
pecially perllioua— when the accmr ulated waters of the tide ponding back the floods from the 
olhcts poured out to meet the S. \V. Monsoon In Its-vlolence. Tire accidents arising from the 
swamping of boats were, a» might, under these circumstances, have been expected, numerous, 
and often fatal to human life. The misery often experienced ly families artlving at either sldo 
under night, especially during the rainn, was inconc ivable. The poor people had often to 
remain for hours drenched with rain before they could proceed on their journo^. Many years 
ago a subscription wee raised to bridge the ferry across ; Jmt a sufficient amount was never 
raised to adn.it of the undertaking being proceeded with. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy came 
forward and offered a munificent sum— we forget the amount— on condition that Govern- 
ment would defray t lie rest ; but this arrangement somehow or other for a time broke down. 
At length Lady Jamaetjoe resolved that coute qui coute the work of bencvolenca should be 
accomplished. She offered a lakh, end afterwards contributed the balance— the Causeway 
cost a lakii and sixty-seven thousand rupees— .£17,000 : nnd this has t een entirely contt ibtt- 
ted by a single family I The wotk was designed by Captain Crulckshnnk of tha Engineers, 
and commenced in the end of 181 i, and occupied in all twenty months in construction. It 
consists of a huge mound of loose stones above *2000 feet, or considerably upwards of half a 
mile. In length. It varies from two to twciity.four feet In height from the roadway t.» the 
bottom, amt reaches the height of five feet above high water. 1 1 is thirty. (wo feci feet across 
the top, and from forty to seventy at bottom— varying with tha depth. The carriage way U 
twenty feet broad, with a footpath four and a half feet on each side. The parapet walls are 
three feet high; on theses side two feet thick, and on the land side eighteen inches. For 
about iwo. thirds of the line across the channel It varies from ten to eighteen feet in depth: 
the remaining Ihlrd is fi led up with hard trap rock to newly high- water mark. By a bold 
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stroke of enjln°erinj, the main channel his been enMre'r bm’t *c<*nss wi fc h « silil moan I 
of 9 *onf\ »<» »s to present either ingress or e'res* to the vv iters beyon ! a certain depth. On 
the rocky por«i »a a bri i^e of one hnntredani fifiy*ei<ht f eet in le i?th f onsistiaz nf f *nr 
eliptic ii arclies, of thirty fee r s .1 in each, is set d >»vn Tnroujh this the surfica wa*er is 
coinp*lle i to find ltsivty, and it rushes through acc'irditi?!/ at the ra’e of six or seven 
mile* an hour ; the nose of the current is heard at full a mile off. Tie reader will, fro n 
what has been above sta’e 1, un ierstand the zrou-idi on whieh the cmcinslnn his been ar- 
rived at, that the channel on both sides of the nolil embank nent wi l in a feer yesrs be en- 
tirely sanded or allied up — »hi w iter-c >ur-e opposite to, and c irrespon Ha* ins'ze with, (hs 
bridge, alone remahiiuz open. This, tiorernaieni nu *ht 10 best »w »n the J mne'jee family: 
it has been brunzht by the beads of tbe house into exis'ence, and a fe-.v years hence mizh* be 
found a gift not unworthy acceptance —a mem >rial *>f ihe petsom! advantage »o bid^riv^l 
fromaftinily act of munificence bestowed nil tbe public I; is now nearly tw> years an l 
a half since the Governor, Sir George Arthnr, In bestowing o i the P-rset Knljht a Me <al 
presented him by Her Majesty, enumera’el donations ma le by him far »he public »]vanta<3 
to ihe amount <>f .£30,000. Ilis hand has since this coutinu 1 1 open a< b*fi-e; ail h s be- 
quests must by l lii « time amount to ^120.011 at least ! Tuis veriiy is prinedy, la tbe strict- 
est sense of 1 lie term.— Bombay Times, April 9, ISI5. 

Simultaneously with this another magnificent work of public utility was in pro- 
gress under the auspices and at the expenco of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebiioy — tli9 
Poona water works The City of Poona, the capital of this portion of the Ma’ia- 
ratta dominions, is about ninety miles from Bombay — on the table- land of the 
Deccan, about eighteen hundred feet above the level of the sea. The amount of 
rain which falls here annually is little more than one-third of that met in with at 
the sea-shore, — about one-teuth of what descends on the mountain range which 
intervenes: at Bombay the average is eighty inches, on the Ghauts abont two 
hundred and fifty, and at Poona twenty five. The river Moola passes close by 
oue side of tho city, and is joined a little way down by the Moola Moota; two 
streams of considerable magnitu le, which, rising iu the ghauts eighty miles from 
the Malabar Coast, fl >w continuously till they join the Bheema, and after a journey 
of above twelve hundred miles, discharge their waters into the Bay of Bengal. 
The comparatively elevated level of the greater part of the city above the banks 
of the river makes its wells of little service, and the people are chiefly supplie 1 by 
tanks, conduits, and stone pipes, constructed by tho munificence of the princes 
and chiefs, and men of wealth, under the MaliratU Empire. The British Govern- 
ment is too much occupied with war — its treasury too severely taxed to meet 
its military — to have any leisure or money to bestow on works of public 
utility. Sir Jamsetjee in 1842 resolved to relieve of the community of Poona 
from the scarcity of — in the East — the most precious of all comrno iities, 
from which they had hitherto suffered The lesser of the two streams for smia 
way is polluted by the vieiunage of tho town : when joined by the larger, its im- 
purities are so diluted as to be comparatively inoffensive. It was determined to 
throw a huge stone wear or dam across the nearest point of the river, from which 
water could be conveniently withdrawn and forced by machinery upwards to 
the point of supply. The Moola and Moota Mo da taking their rise amongst the 
lulls, where in the course of three months no less than from two hundred ani forty 
to three liundre 1 inches of rain fall, and flowing afterwards through an almost per- 
fectly level plain, occupy, during the seven months of uuiuterrnpted drought which 
follow the rains, a mere fraction of their channel, presenting on many occasions 
the appearance of long pools or reaches of still water, connecte l with each other 
by a rivulet, rather than of a river. In June aui July, after a heavy fall, they 
will sometimes rise as much as from fifteen to twenty feet in perpendicular height 
in twenty-four hours time. The difficulties in erecting a wall eighteen feet 
high across this, and of such strength as to resist the flood, may from these circum- 
stances be imagined Plans haviug been sent from home, drawn np apparently by 
those who had not sufficiently appreciated the obstacles to be contended with, with 
certain modifications were adopted at Bombay, — though the engineers on the spot 
at once pronounced them insnllicient. Tuq first bund was co npleted in 1845, but 
cholera had broke out iu the neighbourhood, and but a few people could be got 
to work, so that the work was nearly a mouth later of being finished than was ex- 
pected : ihe river came down a fortnight sooner than was looked for, the very day 
the work was completed, and before tho mortar b id Imrdoued sufficiently to stan I 
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tho shock, — and the whole gave way. It was a second time rebuilt, and again 
burst through in 1847; and it is now once more being reconstructed — it is to be 
hoped with better assurance of success. 

The structure is 850 feet in length, such being here the breadth of the river • it 
was originally intended to bo a simple wall of cut stone, eighteen feet in height 
at the deepest part of the stream, eight feet broad at the base, and three at the 
top. This being found insufficient, a long slope of rubble work, extending 200 feet 
down, and as much up, the river, was added, and this again having given ways 
a buttress, about half the size of the original wall, was resorted to : like the rest, 
it proved a failure. 

The water ponded back by the wall passes by large tunnels from a stone tower, 
fitted up with a tank and sluices in the ceutre of the river, into a series of filters 
to free it from the impurities with which it abounds. Tiie tunnels are four 
feet in height by three and ahnlf in breadth. The filters aud reservoirs are by tlio 
side of the river: they are cut three feet into the solid rock — their walls are thirty- 
five feet in height, tho river very often rising from ten to twenty feet above the 
summit of the wall across. They are 100 feet in length by fifty in breadth : they are 
connected with each other by 10 inch cast-iron pipes. The reservoir at Poonah 
where the water is discharged is nearly two miles (9000 feet) from the water 
works, and it is 112 feet in elevation above them. The water is projected through 
a cast-iron pipe six inches in diameter, by a series of pumps worked by horses or 
oxen, and which throw 3400 gallons of water per hour, the pumps being five and 
a half inches in diameter, moving at tho rate of fifteen strokes a miuute, with a 
sixteen inch stroke. ThPs is received into a reservoir partly built above the level 
of the ground, sixty feet by twenty-six in area, and eight feet in depth : from this 
it is distributed by iron pipes to the other tanks, fountains, and cisterns, where it 
si required. On this magnificent enterprise Sir J amsetjee has up to the present 
time expended upwards of £18,000, or Its. 1,80,000. 

It is scarcely a compliment to tho engineering of the present day that dams of 
equal difficulty should have been thrown across the river every now and then by 
native workmen under Aiahratta rule, without a single iustauce of failure; where- 
as a plan designed iu England, approved of by tho highest engineering au- 
thorities in Bombay, aud entrusted to the bauds of some of the best men of the 
service, should have so repeatedly given away. 

To be hospitable to strangers, liberal to the poor, and kind and attentive to the 
siok and suffering, are deemed amongst the most meritorious of good works amongst 
orientals ; and in no way can these be better displayed than in digging wells, 
or providing water in a thirsty land, or constructing places of reception, or cara- 
vanserais on the highway for those who otherwise must trust to accident for 
shelter, or go without it altogether. IIow the first of these duties has beer* dis- 
charged, has been seen: some illustrations of the viows taken by Sir J amsetjee 
of the sacredness of the second will presently appear. From Bombay to the main- 
land as has already been stated, the distance is twenty miles : from this again to 
the Aiahratta Capital is seventy : nearly half way between tho two, the road 
springs up at ouco to an elevatiou of 1,700 feet above the level of tho plains 
below. Tho climate changes at once ; — two hours’ walk takes tho traveller from 
tho unniformly damp warm atmosphere of the Concan to tho violent heats of the 
Deccan at one season, and the deluge-like rains, and lino cool broczcs of the 
Ghauts, at another. Khandalla, where the plunge begins, is the great resting-place 
for travellers, whether on their inland or coastward journey. The place forms n 
favourito resort for tho wealthy irom Bombay, ns securing the greatest possible- 
changes of climate with the least amount of trouble under the circumstances. 
Hero Sir J amsetjee had witnessed from tho windows of his own splendid man- 
sion the sufferings and privations the unprotected wayfarer had to endure; ami 
speedily at his bidding arose an ample JDliurruuisalla, lit for tho accommodation of 
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500 persons at once, open to all who required a place of temporary shelter and 
repose, without distinction of race, caste, or occupation. 'J he Cvstof the structure 
amounted to £2000. 

The amount of pauper and of fluctuating population at Bombay is proverbially 
greater in proportion to its size than in any town in India. Bombay forms the great 
entrepot betwixt lliudoostan, Scinde, Arabia, and Africa; and is almost continu- 
ally deluged with the sick, poverty-stricken, and destitute. A philanthropic as- 
sociation, called the District Benevolent Society, had done all they could to bring 
relief to this description of wretchedness, and though their means fell far below the 
calls made upon them, much in the way of alleviating misery was effected by them. 
Sir Jamsetjee had often contributed munificently to their means, and at last re* 
solved on the building of a d iurrum^alla or hostelry on the largest scale, for the 
reception of indigent strangers. A large suit of bnildings,capable of a (Fording com* 
fortable accommo lation for 300 persous, well aired, and supplied with water an 1 
every other requisite, was accordingly constructed. The original cost of this was 
£8,5U0, or Us. So 000, while a further sum of £5000 was sunk For its endowment and 
maintenance. Lady J amsetj ee at the present time we believe purposes best© wiugou 
it a further sum of £2000 — the grand total bestowed on this single charity amounting 
tono less than £15.500, or Rs. 1,55 000. The following notice of the opening of 
the Dhurntmsaila is from the Telegraph and Courier of the 12th May, 1817 : — 

OPENING OF THE DHUURUMSALLA AT THE BELLASIS ROAD. 

Yest«»rd*y a f tern>on, a very numerous assembl 'g* met «t the Dhnrrnmsall », lately eree'ed 
bf ttifct worthy aud betieruleul P*ne« KiihGit an Jamsetjee J EJKtauor, la the Rsll.s s 
Road. 

The II u’ble the Goveroor, with h*s SUff, arrived at four precisely ; the Co*n. 

nuttdet-iti-lhief, and l is a kff f* It >weJ shortly afleiwaids. The Govern i’t band was iq 
attendance. Amongst those urf*-»ti r . we obaervtd aa E r -*ioe Pe ry, Bn**oier Ot»~ 

Winds Mome ai d Jervl-, H >n'b e 3Jf lleid, Oap'niu ^i H. O.tver, auu Captain* l.y c i mil 
Jet’kn.s; Messrs R Bel;, it ane. P It gte, Ma et, Yuiiiu, Mishit e, Spencer, Kau.nb.ich, 

Archleacon Jefficys Canty (Kevd ). Curtimck, Cowie, Crawf .rd, H nbw, L);ckms<>t», Le- 
Mrssnrier, McCulh ck ; Nesbitt, Fraser, Clarkson, Allen, (Kevds j ; l. ims ten, Hogg, -delh- 
rrn ; l#r«. Giraud, M rthtad, B yd, A-c. Ac- Amoovst tt:e native gentlemen present «ere air 
J unsejee Jejeebhoy ’s Son?, Jeje c bhoy Dadabltoy att I Ins sms Met w inj**e, Komanje?, and 
Uyramjee; Dadabhoy and MuuCij«.je.* Pestonjee, C. I#. Pes T *»njee, Mauockjee Nu*rei waujee 
Petty, Kuii"m ee Nowmjee, Mahomed Aliy Kugay, Framjt-c t’owa.jee, Cvruetjee C«»wasjee, 
Maimckjee i.im ee, Mahome I 1 irahi.n Muckba, Ju'goua li sunke »ett, Ardvseer Honuu-jee, 
Nanabln y Iramjee Cur>etjce Arda-etr, Frautjee Nus»erwa.ijte, curserjee Futduon^ee, Vicca- 
jee Merjee, Esquires, Ac. Ac &c. 

The Goreruor an l the Commander in. Chief accompani** I the mu tiScent founder of the 
uew building through it* various rooms. and tliey evpre*seJ themselves hi,'hl„. deli e -li'ei 
with the admirable acco nmo latio.i provided for about 3J0 p >or. Wetms not turret t« tr.eu. 
lint the Lazsr, — an apartment e-pecially net apart f ir lepers, winch is Kept quite distinct 
from the rest of the building. A 11 present seemed to tectpn«c ite the plea*ure expressed by 
ihe Governor and lti\ party. We expected to have beeo able, fro-n the speeches of the f »under 
and the Governor, to have been enabled t > suppiy some inter* s ing pirttcttlars oi the oti- 
gin and object* of live Institution, but In this we were disinpoinletl, no speeches havim been 
made. We may stale, however, that the cos; ot the buiUting was Us. 15,000, a id that Sir 
Jamseukk Jejifxaujv has besides endowed it with Rs. 30,000, aud has cx led up m tbe Go- 
veriimeni to t»ke diArne of t>ie budding, and in cotisi.lera i-n ot ih-s above end nrmeiit 
(Rs 50, 00) which was paid into the General Treasu»y, to jnctease tbeir monthly c »u« t jbutious 
t<> me S ictety fam K< 30# o 60 ). the addnioual Rs. 3JJ per ujuulit betug given as tue cou- 
t; ibutluu ot Sir Jamsetjee Jejecbhoy, 

This endowment is altogether exclusive c f the fur her sum of Rs. 20,000 (or ^?RJ00) above 
all alluded to as an endowment p;opi*ed to be given uy f.aiy Jamsetjee. 

The company, which numbered at least 3 -0, having been round, were regrled with re- 
freshment, aud separated shortly af.ei ward*, highly pleaded wi.h wjai ihey nad witnessed. 

An<l tliis brings ns to the Jamsetjee benefactions for the year 1848, to which 
this somewhat lengthened iutroductiou has been prefaced. 

Besides the sums here enumerated, we find the following are a few odds and 
ends that may be thrown iu by way of make-weight, without any historical 
or statistical notice : — 



To the Elphinslune Professorship Rs. M,5<»0 

„ Byculla Schools** „ 1,0#* 
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To the Free School at Calcutta. Its. 2,000 

,, District Benevolent Society, at sundry ti’nes „ 5,0<'0 

„ Scotch and Irish Relief Fund „ 10,-00 

„ Naval Schools at Devonport „ 1,000 

„ Schools of Industry &c , „ 1000 31,500 



Proposed establishment of a Fund in memory of the late Motickund Amichund, for 

the relief of poor Hindoos in Guzerat .... Its. 

Repairing the Tank at Bandora. .... „ 

Cost of a Bridge at Carla Parla in Salsette.. .. .. .. „ 

Proposed payment of half the cost of a new road .at Bandora, about.. .. 



25,000 
6,5 >0 
4, mod 
3,000 



The Parsce Benevolent Institution, for the education and maintenance of the children 

of poor Farsces . .. .... „ 4,40,0 0 

A large Tank, now being constructed near the Jamsetjee Hospital, will cost about .. IS.nOO 

A Dhurrumsallah now beiug built at Nowsary, will cost about „ 20,000 

Release given by J. J. to liis Highness the Guicowar, for a body tax levied by him on 

Parsees, at Nowsary „ 17,000 

Relief afforded to a distressed friend and his family consisting of a monthly money 
allowance for several years past; a house which they occupy rent free, and dona- 
tions to some of the female members of the family on the occasions of their marriages. 1,00,003 



Total Rs. 6,67,000 



The reader will find that the sums here enumerated amount amongst them to 
very close on two hundred thousand pounds sterling ; we believo that if we set 
down fifty thousand more for private and promiscuous charities wc shall bo very 
considerably within the mark; so that, .as stated at the beginning, the total 
gifts of this princely merchant have within these twenty-six years amounted to 
more than a quarter of a million sterling. 



When we read of the endowment of Colleges, Churches, Monasteries, or Hospitals, 
made in past times in Christian Europe by the princes, or merchants, or clergy, of 
tho day, who believed that in this way they were purchasing a place in Paradise ; 
or of the Kings or Chiefsof Asia erecting Temples, Mausoleums, Serais, Tanks, or 
Canals; we shall find in general that the wealth thus disposed of was as irregu- 
larly acquired as it was lavishly bestowed, — that it was but seldom that any 
tangible or definite object of philanthropy was prescribed or forwarded, — and that 
the money was not parted with till late in life, or until lie to whom it had be- 
longed could no longer make use of it. 



History contains no example of a merchant yet in tho enjoyment of a green old 
age, still deeply engaged in business, — who has neither heritage nor logacy loft 
him, and whose fortune has arisen from the earnings of his own enduring enter- 
prise and ability, with all his faculties in the most perfect integrity, mid with a 
numerous, flourishing, and affectionate family around him, conferring sums so enor- 
mous as those enumerated for purposes of philanthropy When Her Majesty was 
pleased to confer tho honour of Knighthood on the most distinguished of her orien- 
tal subjects, there were not awanting critics willing to carp.it llio anomaly of a 
mark of distinction, originally meant for Christian Warriors, being conferred on an 
unchristian merchant. It was forgotten that in this senso Knighthood altogether 
was a relict of barbarism; and that tho Queen had no other houonr to bestow 
Romo could boast its civic crown for those who had s aved tho life of a citizen — 
Christendom reserves its honours for those who destroy life, and lias made no 
provision to reward those by w.iom thousands luvo been saved. 



No ono is more keenly alive to the honours her Majesty can bestow than her Eas- 
tern subjects, or more anxious to merit or deserve marks of consideration ; and tho 
designation of Justice of the Peace is still regarded as a badge of distinction of 
which any ono may bo proud. Rut* if it bo foolish to bestow honours with a la. 
visltness and inconsiderution which strips them of half, or nearly all, their value, it 
is no less so to confer them with so niggard and so partial a hand that nothing but 
an amount of sucial merit which not one man in a century can aspire to, should 
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only secnre to the Oriental a mark of distinction any General w ho had been present 
at a successful action might receive; any traveller might look for who had traversed 
a new or untrodden country, or any country magistrate command who had carri- 
e 1 an address to the foot of the throne or chanced to preside over a municipality 
on which the light of the sovereign's countenance had happened during his ma- 
gisterial incumbency to fall. Prudence and discretion can never be carried to 
excess ; but parsimony as well as prodigality iu such matters may go much too far. 

The cold exclusiveness with which the most distinguished of the children of our 
Eastern Empire arc viewed is anything but creditable to the generosity of England : 
the Iloyal Society refused to listen to one of the most eminent of its office-bearers 
when he entreated that the honour of a Fellowship should be conferred on the 
Rajah of Travancore, one of the most liberal and enlightened of the promoters of 
science who ever sat on an Asiatic throne ; and future generations will wonder at 
the stinted measures of royal bounty now adverted to when they see the princely 
monmnents of his philanthropy and munificence which Sir Jamsetjee has trans- 
mitted to posterity ; and find that all the Sovereign thought tit to bestow on him 
was a petty title, which perished with him. 

The greatest blunderer in the art of war who ever in India endangered an army 
or sunk a country in debt, receives a pension for himself and his family, and a 
Peerage to descend to his family as long as a masculine Gounh remains to remind 
the world of Ramnuggur and Chillianwalla : the most munificent Oriental who 
ever opened his purse for the public good is recompensed for the bounty of a quar- 
ter of a million by Knighthood and a Medal l 

The policy which dictates this is neither wise nor generous : goodness may be 
its own reward, but it is as highly impolitic iu the State to withhold its honours to 
goodness, as to confer them where there is none. 



MORTALITY IN THE BOMBAY ARMY. 

Subjoined is a Table of very great interest, of the amount of Casualties, and nature 
of the "Diseases cansing death, in the Bombay Army, for the last eight years. 
The difference of salubrity in different districts, as well as in different years, is 
remarkable. The deaths, which during the past eight years have averaged close 
on six per cent throughout the presidency, amouuted in 184 ■*, the healthiest year 
by much within the term under review, to litle more than two and a half percent., 
while in 1842 it was close on nine, and in 1844 exceeded seven and a quarter. 
Again, taking difference of space instead of time, we find the same sur- 
prising diversities. At Ivirkee, which seems the most healthy station in 
the presidency, the mortality has been under three per cent; while at Deesa, Bel- 
gaum, and Poona, it has been nnder three and three quarters. The recent salubrity 
of Scinde has made up for its former unhealthiness, and though on the eight years it 
gives us the very high average of twelve per cent, it falls short of the presidency, 
where it is close on twelve and a half. In Scinde, during the years 1844, 1845, 
and 1848, the mortality was no less than eighteen, nineteen, and sixteen, percent 
— in 1847 it sunk at once to 1*94, and iu 1848 is no more than 2 54. On an ex- 
amination of the returns for Bombay, we fiud a per centage of nineteen for the year 
1S42, when malignant fever got amongst the European troops, and II. M. 17th 
suffered so fearfully. The followiug year H. M.SCth and 2Sth suffered from cho- 
lera, and the mortality is eighteen per cent: — we forget what special sicknes3 
prevailed in 1844, but the mortality for this year coutinues as high as fifteen. 
The two past years seem everywhere to have been distinguished for their salubrity, 
and our averages sunk accordingly to Six and a half and five and a half per cent. 
The lowest average we find anywhere is that.of Mhow for 1844, where we have 
only 1-06 per cent of mortality : next to this is Kirkee for 1843 and 1847, w here 
we have 1*G2 and l*2G respectively. During 1847 and 1848 Belgaum goes down 
to 1*47 and 1*36, and Ahmednuggnr to 1*59 and 1*80, respectively. To make the 
table complete, nearly all we want is a set of copious .annotations in reference to the 
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state of the climate for the various years here examined, and of the particular cir- 
cumstances in the management or tho accommodation of the troops, which seem 
to bearou their health and longevity. Under the first head we want to know the 
pressure, the heat, the fall of rain, aud the humidity of the atmosphere, and all the 
class of facts the Geographical Society is labouring to expiscate. Our researches on 
these subjects for the present or rather for the past, may not be very fiuitful or 
productive} though not, we feel assured, likely to prove barren, — the very diffi- 
culty of getting what is wanted, will indicate to us the means of for the future mak- 
ing sure that all that is desired shall be provided. There is botli the will and ihe 
way — all that is needed is to shew how they may bo turned to advantage. The 
other matter might even for the past now be cleared up, and were the attention of 
the officers at the various localities enumerated iu the returns to bo collected on 
the subject, they might be able to say wbat w T as the effect, say at Poona, of the 
system introduced by Sir T". Willshire, of making European soldiers take air 
and exercise, instead of confining them day by day to their barracks ; what the 
consequence of gardens at A hmednuggur, Kurrachee, and Belgaum ; of soldiers* 
libraries or reading-rooms, where these had been brought into existence ; of tho 
use of malt liquor in place of ardent spirits, or the substitution for either of these of 
beverages which cheer but do notiuebriate. Enquiries such as these meet the desires 
of the most rigid utilitarian : they not only give us facts for reflection, theory, 
or speculation, which may or may not be of benefit, — they provide for ns tho 
foundations on which a sound sanitary system for our troops might bo based, afford- 
ing., facts aud principles which might at ouce be reduced to practice. >Ve feel 
grateful for what we have got, aud shall feel still more so should any such addi- 
tions as we have described bo found procurable. 



RETURN shewing the 7iumber admitted into Hospital , Diseases , 
and Deaths , among all the European Troops serving under the 
Bombay Presidency , from the Year 1841 to 1848 inclusive . 



Diseases. 



f Cholera (Bilious, and Spasmodic) 
| Dlarrl tea and Dysentery 
=*> > Delirium Tremens 



.§ ! Fevers.. 
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Years 



Diseases. 
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kxii DLWAN MOOLRAJ. 

DEVYAN MOOLRAJ. 

TO THE EDITOR OF TIIE FRIEND OF INDIA 

Sir, — In several recent numbers of your paper, you have held up Dewan 
Moolraj to the world as an object of compassion ; as no murderer, and merely a 
rebel by accident ; as an unfortunate man in short who never meditated any evil, 
but whoso unhappy destiny> or, as they say in England , (i circumstances over which 
he had no control/' have forced into a war of self defence, which he lias conducted 
with so much gallantry as, in every generous mind, throws a veil over his errors, 
and entitles him to be treated by his conquerors, “ not only with consideration , but 
distinction .'* (Friend of India, Feb 8th.) That you believe this yourself, 1 feel con. 
vinced, or you would not have propagated it. It is a matter of some importance, 
therefore, that you should be accurately informed on tho subject, and thus have an 
opportunity of communicating the truth to the public. In the present instance of 
Moolraj, the premises on which your whole defence of him is founded are false ; 
aud, consequently, the conclusion to which they have led you, and to which you 
have led the public, is a wrong one. 

You say you assumed " that we had to deal with a Rebel, and not with an 
Assassin*’; “ that the murder of our public officers would probably be found not to 
have arisen from his instigation and that in this opinion you have tlie^upport 
of the great majority of the public officers in the Punjab.’* 

Now, I am notin a position to say what tho majority of the publio officers in the 
Punjab think of Moolraj’s crimes, but I should say that • nly two of them can 
have had any opportunity of arriving at a complete knowledge of the facts ; Sir 
Fred. Currie, the late Resident, aud Major Edwardes, his Assistant at 
Mooltan, The former is by this time nearer to you than me, and you may perhaps 
have an opportunity of shortly ascertaining his opiniou ; but I assure yon, that here 
it is very generally known that the results of Major Edwardes* enquiries are 
totally at variance with your conclusions. Fortunately, however, wo are not left 
to the mercy of any officer’s opinions in this matter. The murderer of Mr 
Vans Agnew lias been detected among the Mooltan prisoners of war ; and by the 
express order of the Governor-General, he has been tried by a special Military 
Commission. This Commission consisted of four British Commissioned Officers, 
two native do , and one Colonel of the Sikh service ; and the court was open . Tho 
investigation was intensely interesting, and in the courso of the proceedings, 
the whole story of the murder of our two lamented countrymen, and Moolraj’s 
rebellion, was unfolded, and set before the public as vividly as if the past had been 
reflected in a mirror. 

On this trial the following facts were established, and undo public : — that on tho 
18tli of April, Mr Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson reached Mooltan, 
encamped at the Cantonment called the Eedgah, under the north face of tho 
fort, and had an interview tho same evening with Do wan Moolraj in the 
tent of Sirdar Kiian Singh Man, the New Governor, when it was arranged 
that tho Dewan should make over the Fort next day; for which purpose tbo 
two British Officers on the morning of tho 10th accompanied Sirdar Kiian 
Si noii to tho fort to install two companies of tho Goorklia Regiment, which 
had como from Lahoro. Tho officers were shewn all over the fort, the keys 
of which were handed over to tho Colonel of tho Goorklia Regiment ; the new 
sentries were posted, and the officers with the new Governor prepared to 
return to the Eodgah. Lientenant Anderson passed out first, followed by Mr 
Agnew and Kii an Sinoii, tho rear boing brought up by Dewan Moolraj and li is 
brother-in-law, Runo Ram. The cavalcade issued at the Seiklieo gate of tho 
fort, from whioli a narrow bridge leads over tho deep ditch of the glacis. On 
this spot was m ado the first assault. A solitary soldier of Moolraj, named 
Ameer Ciiund, hero struck Mr. Agnew with a spear under tho right armpit ; 
( a fatal blow, of which Moolraj is said to have afterwards romarked, that 
it had brought down tho very heavens upon his head.) Mr. Agnew was unarmed. 
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but ho immediately returned the blow with a riding stick he had in his hand, 
.and dismounted from his horse to close with his cowardly assailant. Ameer 
Chukd took the opportunity to draw his sword and inflict two severe wounds 
on Mr. Agxew’s left arm and shoulder. TIow did Moolraj act at this moment? 
Did he call to his guards to seize this single “ unauthorised** assassin? No, he 
slipped away and gal'opedoff to his garden house, the Am Khas without the fort ; 
and, mark this, that as he went, his own personal sowars broke ojf, turned back , 
and pursued Lieutenant A n de r so n,\x ho had as yet escaped. They attacked him, and 
cut him down with swords ; so that he fell from his horse to the ground, where they 
left him, and he lay till found by some of his own Goorklia soldiers, who put him on 
a cliarpoy and bore him to the Eedgali . Meanwhile, Sirdar Khan Singh had 
rudely bound up Mr Aoxew’s wounds with strips torn from his own cloak, 
after which the Sirdar lifted him on to an elephant, mounted by his side, aud 
carried him home to the Eedgali. A sad meeting for the two British Otticers 
who had that morning gone forth together full of life, and health, and zeal to do 
their duty! The native doctor of the Goorklia Regt. then dressed their wounds. 
This done, Mr Agnew proceeded to address a letter to the Dewan Moolraj, 
expressing a generous disbelief in the J)e wan’s participation ; but calling on him to 
clear himself beyond a doubt by seizing the assailants, and also to come himself 
to see him (Mr Agnew) at the Eedgali After considerable delay, Moolraj. 
sent an answer to this letter by the hand of one of his chief men, 
Raeezadeii Toolsee Doss, to the effect that it was out of his power to give up 
the persons who had wounded the British Officers, and that he had been prevented 
by the soldiery from coming to see Mr Agnew. The letter further stated that 
there was a great disturbance in the Fort, and that the Officers had better look 
to themselves, aud take measures for their owu safety. Air Agnew seems to 
have behaved with consummate calmness and heroism at this trying inomeut. 
He pointed out to Toolsee Doss how grave a matter was in hand, and how 
absolutely indispensable it was for Dewan Moolraj to call on him, if he wished 
to justify himself, and disavow the acts of the soldiers. Toolsee Doss 
returned to his master, but Moolraj never came. It was necessary to face the 
stern emergency, and prepare for open hostility on the morrow. That night, 
under Air Agnew’s persoual direction, tho six guns which had come from 
Lahore were mounted on tlireo batteries, and all the soldiers and camp 
followers of that luckless expedition called inside the walls of the Eedgali. 
Alorning broke, and Air Agnew made one last effort to avert the coming 
tragedy. Having failed with Moolraj, he now forwarded to Moolraj s officers, 
and chiefs, tho Purwannalis of the Maharajah to make over the fort to Sirdar 
Khan Singh, and obey all Mr Agnew’s orders. The Chiefs and Officers replied 
that Moolraj was their master , and they would only 0 b^y him. Then came 
the officers of the escort to Air Agnew, and informed him of tho fact, that 
AIoolraj had called a council of all his Officers, and bound them all by solemn 
oaths to stand by him and fiyht ; the Hindoos and Sikhs putting their seals to tho 
said oath in a leaf of the Grnnth, and the Mussulmans in a leaf of the Ivorau. 
Mr Agnew then wrote oft* to Peer Ibrahim Khan, the British Native Agent 
at Bhawulpoor, to bring troops to his assistance, intending to hold his own until this 
reinforcement could arrive. All disguise was now thrown aside. The guns of the 
fort opened on the Eedgali ; as did a’so the orderly guns on duty at Moolraj's 
oi cn house in the Am Khas. Six rounds were fired in return from Air Agxew’s 
batteries at the Eedgali, oue of which disabled one of AIoolraj’s guns, and 
another killed a mau ; but the gunners refused to go on. The six rounds, however, 
that they had fired witli such eliect had made Moolraj doubtful of the issne, if 
the escort remained faithful, and determined him to practise that Eastern 
precept which bids commanders of armies 11 to poiut their swords with gold.” Ho 
dispatched a trusty officer named IIur Bughwan to the Eedgah, on the infamous 
mission of seducing the escort of the British Officers. Hue Bughwan was armed 
with a written promise from Moolraj, to iucrease the pay of every soldier 
who would come over. One Goolab Singh, commandant of the GUorclmrrahs 
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with Mr Agnew, led the way, and wont over with IIur Bughwan to Moolraj, 
who tricked the traitor out with gold necklaces and bracelets, and sent him back. 
It is almost needless to relate tho issue. Sikh troop.3, with bracelets and necklaces 
on one side, and merely duty, loyalty, and honor, on the other. In vain Mr. 
Agnew bestowed Rs 1000 upon the soldiers to encourage them to fight; to 
hold out, as ho said, only for three days. It was honest money, and it was not 
bracelets and necklaces. By evening all had deserted except Sirdar Khan Singh, 
eight or ten of Kurrum Ilaiiee's horsemen, and the Moonshees and domestic 
servants of the British Officers. Beneath the lofty dome of that empty hall 
( so strong and formidable that a very few stout hearts could have defended 
it, ) stood this miserable group around the beds of the two wounded Englishmen. 
All hope of resistance being at an end, Mr. Agnew in tho evening sent a Vakeel 
to Dewan Moolraj, asking for peace, and carriage to enable him and Lieutenant 
Anderson to go. Moolraj refused! He was not yet satisfied. Tho sun went 
down, and twilight was closing in, when an indistinct and distant murmur arose 
as of a mass of men advancing. Londer and louder it grew, until it became a cry, 
— the cry of a multitude for blood. On they came, from the city and the fort; 
soldiers with their arms, buniyahs, coolies, artizans, young and old, with any 
weapon they could snatch. A company of Moolraj's Muzabees, or sweepers 
turned Sikhs, led on tho frantic mob. It was an appalling sight, and Sirdar Khan 
Singh begged of Mr Agnew to be allowed to wave a sheet and sue for 
mercy. Weak in body from loss of blood, Agnew’s heart failed him not. He 
replied , <( The time for mercy is gone — let nouo be asked for; they can kill 
us two if they like, but we are not the last of the English. Thousands of 
Englishmen will come down when we are gone, and annihilate Moolraj and his 
soldiers and his fort.” The crowd now rushed in with horrible shouts, made Khan 
Singh prisoner, and, pushing aside the servants with tho butt3 of their muskets, 
surrounded the two woundod officers. Lieut. Anderson was too much wounded 
to move, and Mr Agnew was sitting by his bedside holding his hand, and talking 
in English^ doubtless they were bidding each other farewell for ever. ’Twas 
now that tho prisoner tried before the Mooltan Court, Goojur Singh, a 
Muzabee, deformed, and almost a cripple, an object disgusting to behold, and 
probably with refined barbarity selected for this reason to add a last indignity 
to the murder — stepped from the crowd with a drawn sword, and, after insulting 
Mr Agn ew for a few minutes with every abusive epithet which a foul language can 
supply to a foul tongue, struck him thrice upon the neck, and with a third blow cut 
off his head. Some other wretch discharged a musket into the lifeless body. 
Theu Anderson was backed to doath with swords, and afterwards, the two bodies 
were dragged outside, and slashed and insulted by thacrowd. And by whoso orders- 
were these unparalleled murders executed ? Were they tho spontaneous cruelties 
of a soldiery enraged at the transfer of the province, or of a frantio mob of Hindoo 
citizens for the first time threatened with Feringeo rule ? Or were they devised 
and commanded by Moolraj, too late repenting of having resigned his high 
position at Mooltan ? Lotus follow tho bloodstained crowd, and sco. Where 
go they? To the Am Khas . There sits Moolraj in his Durbar, already taunt- 
ing Sirdar Khan Singh, lato his rival, now his prisoner. Room for tho monsu r 
Goojur Sinoii — tho murderer ! He approaches ; tho crowd ntako way for him 
as for some good man ; and he advances to Moolraj with Agncw's head in his 
hand. “ What reward oan Mooluaj givo for so noble and brave a deed ? Will 
Goojur Singh accept an elephant— a liorse— a sword— -a pistol — monoy? He has 
o ily to namo his owu reward.” But <c he wants nothing — ho is content with having 
served Moolraj!'’ At last this generous contention ends by Ac new's own 
horse and pistol, and a handful of rupees, being forced upon the murderer ; and 
long afterwards poor Aa new’s servants, peeping from their hiding places in the 
suburbs, could see their master's assassin capering through the streets on tlieir 
master's well remombered horse. But what became of tho head ? For we must 
go through with it, and tho readers of the Friend of India, and all llioso who com- 
passionate Moolraj, must go through with it, Moolraj directed the head of 
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Mr Agnew to be thrown into the lap of Sirdar KiiaN Singh. It teas thrown; 
and the Sirdar was told to “ take the head of the youth he had brought down to 
govern at Mooltan ” The Sirdar, thinking over many kindnesses and benefits lie 
had received at the hands of Mr Agnew, burst into tears. The head was immedi- 
ately taken from him. The nostrils and mouth were then filled with gunpowder; 
the monstachios, beard, and hair, wetted and plastered with the same ; and then 
the whole set fire to. And Moolraj was much amused ; and the crowd 
delighted. Other and worse indignities followed, such as 1 will not repeat; but 
doubtless the officer who conducted the proceedings of the Court recorded them as 
they appeared, and were solemnly sworn to on the trial. At last Moolraj was 
weary of insulting the murdered Englishmen. He ordered them to be buried ; 
and they were laid in a hasty grave among some tufts of grass by the Eedgah 
where they were killed. But they could uot be let alone even here. Twice 
they were torn up by the people of Mooltan, to rob them of the cloth that wrap- 
ped them. A third time they were buried, and a sentry placed over the spot, 
till they were forgotten. 

Such, Sir, were the facts which the trial of Goojur Singh elicited, and I have 
carefully limited ray statement to them. Goojur Singh has been sentenced to be 
hanged — and justly too. Hanging is rather too good for him. But after hear- 
ing the evidence, who sees in Goojcr Singii more than nn instrument, — the 
hideous executLner of another's murderous designs, — the hired bravo of Dewan 
Moolraj ? 

1 call upon yon to reconsider your own opinions by this fuller light, and 
tell the world when you have doue so whether Moolraj be an assassin or 
not; whether you did well to bid them pity* and compassi nate him, and treat 
him not only “ with consideration but^ distinction. ° 

The time was when I believed (and this belief will perhaps be found nearer 
that of “the great majority of the public officers in the Pu^'anl)” than the one 
von have attributed to them; that Moolraj was innocent of the first assault upon 
the British officers on the 19tli April 1848, though guilty of all that followed; 
but the facts disclosed upon the trial of Goojur Singh, as to the conduct of 
Moolraj, and his own escort, when the assault took place, are so irreconciie' 
able with good faith, and the supposition that the Dewan was not accessory to 
the attack, that I cannot any longer acquit him of hiring Ameer Chund, as 
deliberately as he afterwards hired Goojcr Singh. This is a point, however, 
which must for ever remain shrouded in mystery, unless Ameer CnuND be dis- 
covered and apprehended. But it is worthy of remark that this ruffian was never 
punished by Moolraj, nor ever even made a prisoner on this charge , though, three 
months afterwards he was put in irons for robbing a washerman in the city of 
Mooltan ! A few days before the storm of that city by the British troops he wa3 
released to take bis share of duty in the defence : he passed unwounded through 
the dangers of the siege, and was seen in the fort three days before it was rur- 
rendered. The Dewan’s overtures probably frightened him, and induced him to 
escape over the ramparts and fiy, before the place fell into the hands of the 
British* 

Summing up, therefore, this review of the evidence, 1 express my conviction 
that Dewan Moolraj is guilty of being an accessory , before the fact, to the cruel 
murder oj Mr Vans Agnew , and Lieutenant Anderson ; as guilty as that bloody 
prince, who, in spite of modern sophistry, has been, and ever will be, handed 
down in healthy English history as the suborner of Sir James Tyrrell, and 
the real murderer of Edward the 5th, and his brother the Duke of York. 

The evidence I have recapitulated, and which, by the judicious course adopt- 
ed by Government, in the trial of Goojur Singh, is now for the first time laid 
before the public, is so full of interest, that I need scarcely apologize for the 
space I have occupied in proving Moolraj the “ murderer y} you deemed him 
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not to bo; but l must claim your indulgence when I add to the above a few 
remarks as to his deserts as “ a Hebei.'* 

Iu exculpating Moolraj's rebellion in your paper of February 15th, you use 
these words : — 

•* Those who are thus opposed to our opinions seem to regard the Dewan as 
a public functionary who had first revolted against the legitimate government 
of his own country, and then assassinated i ts officers, and finally resisted the public 
authorities with a large military force. We considered him rather as a Feu- 
datory Baron, who, in a very unsettled country, and under a new government, to 
which all his brother chieftnins were adverse, had been driven into revolt by the 
current of circumstances, and it appeared to us to be unjust to judge of his conduct, 
and to shape our proceedings, by those rules which belong to a well established 
government, in which the peaceful and loug continued acquiescence of all ranks 
had created its own prescriptive relations and rights.’’ 

Such doctrines from the “ Friend of India ” are startling indeed ! If the admi- 
nistration of the Punjab by a Council of Sirdars, under tlio supervision of the 
British Resident at Lahore, was not to be recognised during Diiulleef Singh’s 
minority as “ the legitimate government '* of the country, then was the Treaty 
made between the British India and Lahore Stages, at the close of 1845, solemnly 
signed and scaled by the Governor-General of India on one side, and the Sikh 
Sirdars on the other — so much wasto paper ; and I am at a loss to imagine what 
form so binding, what authority sufficiently potent, what engagement so sacred, 
can iu future bo devised, as to secure the mutual faith of nations for more than 
au hour, and make laws such as a people cannot break, without illegality . 

I think it very probable that Sirdar CUiuttuii Singh, when he first raised 
the standard of revolt, may have told the troops under his command in Iluzara 
that they owed no allegiance to this new form of Government ; and 1 can couceive 
a Sikh soldier so barbarous and ignorant as to believe him — so grown old in revo- 
lution as to hold that no Government was legal which he did not like. But we 
should at least know better. It does not become Englishmen to preach the doc- 
trine that the treaties so inviolably held by us may bo rent in pieces, and spit 
upon, by the Native Powers which made them; if not with impunity, at least 
without moral blame. If the doctrine you propound is the feeling of Society, 
treaties are mockeries, and should never again bo mado in India. 

Again.: you “ considered Moolraj as a Feudatory Baron.” May I ask what 
you considered Mr. Smith O’Brien or Mr. Meagher of the Sword? Iu many 
parts of Ireland these justly punished Rebels arc considered martyrs ! 

Moolraj may take his seat as a Baron of the Punjaub, whenever the “Hero 
of the coal hole” is admitted to canonization. Moolraj has no pretensions 
whatever to be ranked among the Khalsa aristocracy. lie w*as a mere kardar, 
and the son of a kardar. lie was not even a landholder ; and ho had no stake in 
the country, beyond the profits of the provinco whose revenues lie farmed. The 
Stain of long premeditated independence — of years and years of silent and uncoui- 
municated preparation for throwing off the yoko of his legitimate sovereign — rests 
upon the memory of Sawun Mull ; and Moolraj inherited tlio treacherous in- 
tent ; — together with the charge of the fortress, on whoso fancied impregnability 
it was founded. A debauched Durbar with divided councils was too weak to 
remove tlio wealthy Bunyah, known to bo prepared for war ; but tlicro was not one 
Sirdar, not one real 1 Baron’- of the Empire, nor one soldier in the Lahore Army, 
who did not consider tlio son of Sawun Mull a 1 Niuiac llurarn’ at heart, long 
beforo the time whon it was decreed that poor Agnew and Anderson should 
provo it. 

The struggle, foreseen by SaWun Mull, has como to pass, but it has not real- 
ized his ambitious dreams. 1 1 is sou lias rebelled as ho taught him, but instead 
of making himsolf independent, ho has merely riveted the chains of his country. 
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The Punjaub was quiet and fast becoming prosperous, when this firebrand 
kindled a conflagration which has consumed it. He has probably dethroned tba 
dynasty under vvhicli his family emerged from insignificance to wealth and power. 

And what perversion of terms and justice is this which would fain immortaiiso 
him as a hero, and is ready to weep over him as a victim if he is hanged ? 

Such maudlin seutiment should bo left to tha circulating libraries, from which it 
originally sprung ; to the misses who languish over ‘ Jack Sheppard’ in their beds; 
and the Duchesses who wreath bouquets for felons to wear at their execution. 

The monuments to the memory of Agnew and Anderson, who died for their 
country, are yet nucut — let it not be carved upon them that their murder was 
unrevenged. 

Mooltau, March, 1349. Ultor. 

— Frieudof India, April 12.] 



MEMORANDUM OF THE TROOPS NOW STATIONED IN THE 
PUNJAUB AND JULIiUNDHUR DO AB, AND ON THE 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 



At Peshauur . 



2<l Troop 2d Brigade Horse Artillery.. 

3d Troop Bombay Horse Artillery.. 

3-1 Co. 1st B»tt. Foot Artillery (No. 17 light field battery) 
2*1 Co. 2d Batt. Foot Arti.lery.. .. 

2d and 4th Cos. 4th Bait. Fool Artillery.. 

2-1 Co. 1st Bail. Bombay Foot Artillery (No. 7 L. F. B.) . 

2d Co Sappers. .. .. .. 

1st Co. Bombay Sappers-. .. .. 

1st Regt. Light Cavalry.. .. . 

I3ih Regt. Irregular Cavalry.. .. .. 

Detachment Scinde Irregular Horse.. 

H. M.’s 53d Foot 

11. M.'s 60th Rifles 

1st Bombay European Fusiliers.. .... 

3d Bombay N I... .. .. .. .. 

1 9 Lb Bombay N. I.. .. .. .. .... 



Men. 
1-JO 
120 
100 
loo 
200 
100 
100 
100 
SuO 
5 00 
500 
VjO 
9 "0 
900 
S50 
850 



Total.. 6,S40 

[The Bombay Colomn now at Peshavrur will of coarse shorlly be withdrawn, but in Uii» 
case their place will be Ukea by a similar number from the Bengal army 3 

At Mooltan. 



4th Co. 2d Batt Bombay Foot Artillery., 
lit & 2d Cue. 4th Bail. Bo. Golundauze (No. 5 L. F. B ). 
1st Bombay Light Cavalry (Lancers;.. .. .. 

4tb Co. Bo. Sippers .. .. 

4 h Bo- N. I. (Rifles) 

9th Bo. N. I 



100 
200 
5 r 0 
1(10 
85J 
850 



Jl Attock. 

6th Co. 7th Batt. Foot Arti'lery.. 

1st Co. Sappers .. .. 

3lstN. I.. .. .. • 



Total.. 2, Coo 

.... 10'» 

.... 100 

.... 650 



At Rcncul Pindee. 

4th Troop 2d Prig. H A 

5th Co. Pioneers 

12th Irregular Cavalry.. .. .. •• 

H. M.’a 6lsl Foot.. .. 

I3tb, 22d, and 70th, N. I 



Total.. 1,053 

.... 120 
.... too 

.... 5)0 

.... fcoti 
.... 2,550 



At Jhelum, or Xourtwgabad. 
2d Co. 7th Batt. Arty. (No. 6 L. F. B ).. J .. 

Gih Co. Pioneers.. .. .. .. .. .... 

3 1 Irregular Cavalry .. .. .. .. .. 

2ttth aud 69th N. I.. ,, .. .. .. .... 



Total.. -4,070 

100 

luo 

500 

.. .. 17#0 



Total.. 2,100 
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TROOPS IN THE JULLUNDIIUR DOAB. 



At Seroke, near Wu*eerabad 

4th Troop 1st Brig. H. A 

4th troop 3d Brig. H. A... 

1st ^o. 1st Batt. Foot A. (No. 10 L. F. B.) .. 

3d Co. 7th Batt. Foot A. (No. 5 L. F. B.) .. 

4th and 7th Cos. Pioneers.. 

H, M *8 9th Lancers.. .. . .. 

5th Light Cavalry.. .. .. 

7th Irregular Cavalry.. .. .. 

H. M.*s 24.th Foot... 

H. M.*s 29th Foot.. 

15th, 25th, 53rd, and 60th, N. I . 

At Lahore. 

1st and 2nd troops 3d Brig. H. A 

1st, 3rd, and 4th, Cos. 2nd batt. Foot A... 

1st Co. 5th batt. Foot A. (No. 11 L. F. B.).. .. 

6»h Co. 8th batt. Foot A. (No. 15 L. F. B.) .. , 

3d Co. Sappers, and 1st Co. Pioneers .. 

H. M.’a 14th Light Dragoons . 

6th Light Cavalry.. .. .. 

14th Irregular Cavalry.. ... .. .. 

H. M.'s 93th Foot . 

2d European L. I.. .. .. .. 

17th, lgth, 31th, 5Stb, and 61st, N. I 



4th Co. 8lh Batt. Foot Artillery. 
1st Regt. N. I.. ... 



At Govindghur. 



Total 



1?0 
120 
inO 
100 
200 
600 
500 
500 
600 
8 0 
3400 

7,040 

240 

300 

100 

100 

200 

450 

500 

500 

900 

800 

4,250 



Total.. 8,340 
.... ICO 

.... 850 

Total.. 950 



Horae Artillery, 7 troops (42 guns}.... 
Foot Artillery, 18 companies (108 guna)., 
Sappers and Pioneers, 10 companies.. 
Europeau Dragoons, 2 regiments.. 
Native Regular Cavalry, 4 regiments.. 
Native Irregular Cavalry, 6 regiments.. 
European Infantry, 8 regiments,. 

Native Infantry, 20 regiments... 



Grand Total In the Punj&ub.. .. 33,290 



840 
1.800 
l f <>00 
1,050 
2,000 
3,000 
6 600 
17.000 



Grand Total.. 33,290 



Jn the Jullundhur Doab, and beyond the Frontier . 
At Jullundhur. 



let Troop 1st Brigade II A. 


»• ... 


,, 


120 


Head Quarters and 1st Co. 6th Batt. Foot A. 


.. 


.. .... 100 


4th Co. 6th Batt. F. A. (No. 19 L. F. 


B.) 


,, 


.. .... 100 


7th Light Cavalry 




, . 


500 


2d Irregular Cavalry... ,. 


.. ... 


.. 


.. .. .. 500 


H M.’a 32d Foot.. 


.. .. 


, , 


.. ..... 80« 


4th, 37th, and 51st, N I.. .. 


At Bjodee Pind. 


•• 


2,550 


7 1 at N. I 


At Kurtarpoor. 


• 


650 


10th Light Cavalry.. .. .. 


At Mookeerean. 


•• 


500 


15th Irregular Cavalry .. 


At Hojeepore. 




.. .... 500 


29th Regt. N. I. 


At Noorpoor. 


•• 


650 


Detachment 29lh N. I... 


At Uosheearpore . 


•• 


200 


2d Troop 1st Brig. II. A. .. .. 


.. 




.. ..... 120 


3rd and 28th N. I. 


• » •• 




.. .... 1,700 


1st Regiment Seikh Infantry.. 


At Kangra. 
At Phullour. 


•• 


.. 1,000 


2nd Regiment Selkh Infantry.. ’ 


... 


1,000 


23rd Regiment N. I 


At Mukkoo. 


•• 


650 


ith Irregular Cavalry (Head Quartera and Right Wing).. 


•• 


.. .... 250 

Total,. 12~290 
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Horse Artillery, 2 troops (12 tuns) 

Foot Artillery, 2 companies (12 guns) 
European Infantry, 1 regiment,. 
Native Infantry, 10 regiments.. 
Regular Cavalry, 2 regiments.. 
Irregular Cavalry, 2) regiments.. 



ABST&ACT. 



.... 219 

.... 200 
800 

.... 8,500 

«... 1,000 

.... 1,250 

Total.. 12,200 



On und nenr the Frontier. 
At Ferozepore. 

3rd troop 2nd Brier. H. A. 

3rd and 4th Cos. 3rd Batt. Foot A.... .. .. 

8th Light Cavalry.. .. .. .. .. 

17th Irregular Cavalry.. .. .. 

H. M.'a 10th Foot... 

18tb,32ud, 52nd, and 721, N. I. .. 



120 

200 

500 

500 

800 

3,400 



At Loodhiinah , 

Head Quarters and 3rd troop lit Brig. H. A... 

3rd Co. 6th Batt. Foot A... 

Head Qrs. Sappers and Pioneers, and 2nd and 3rd Cos. Pioneers. 
9th Irregular Cavalry.. .. .. ... 

7th, sth, and 46th, N. I.... 

4th Regt. Seikh Infantry.. 



Total.. 5,520 



At UmbaUah , 

Head Qrs. and 1st troop 2nd Brig. H. A... 

Head Qrs. and 1st Co. 4th Batt Foot A 

3rd Co . sth Batt. Foot A. (No. 7 L. F. B.)... 

H. M .’a 3rd Dragoons.. .. .. 

1 1th Light Cavalry.. .. 

H. M.»s 18th Royal Irish.. 

2od, 9ib, and 45th, N. 1 .. •• .. .« 

3rd Regt. Seikh Infantry.. 



Total.. 4,470 
120 

«... 100 
1*0 

50 0 

.... 5 n 0 

.... 900 

.... 2.550 

.. .. 1,000 



ne&d Qrs. and 3rd troop 3rd Brig. H. A... 
Head Qrs 7th Batt. Foot A. 

30th, 68tb, and 73rd, Regts. N. L.. 



At Meerut. 



Total.. 5,77o 

.... 120 

.... 100 

.... 2,550 



5th Co. 7th Batt. Foot A. (No, 13 L. F. B ) . 
41st, 42nd, and 50th, N. I... 



At Delhi. 



Total.. 2,870 

1*9 

...» 2,550 



llth Irregnlar Cavalry.. 
Hurreeanah Light Infantry ... 

35th N. I... 

Eirmoor Battalion.. 

Nusreeree Battalion.. 



At Hansee. 

At kloradnbad. 
At Dhera. 
At Jutogh. 



Total.. 2,650 

.... 500 

.. . 1,000 

.. 859 

.... 1,000 

.. .. 1,000 



ABSTRACT. 



Ilorse Artillery, 4 troops (24 gnns).. 
Foot Artillery, 7 companies, (42 guas) . 
Sappers and Pioneers, 2 companies.. 
European Dragoons, t regiment 
Native Light Cavalry, 2 regiments.. 
Native Irregular Cavalry, 3 regiments . 
European Infantry, 2 regiments.. 

Native Infantry, 22 regiments,. 



Total . 4,330 



Total.. 25,53-0 
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ROUTE FROM ROREE TO FES IIAW UR. 



GENERAL ABSTRACT OF ALL TIIE TROOPS IN THE PUXJAVB AND JCLLTJNDHUR DOAB, AND ON THE 



NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 

ITorie Artillery, 13 troops (78 guns).. 

Foot Arlillery, 27 companies (162 guns) .. 

8appers untf Pioneers, 12 compmies 
European Dragoons, 3 regiments 
Native Regular Cavalry, 8 regiments 
Native Irregular Cavalry. I]$ regiments .. 

European Infantry, u regiments,. 

Native Infantry, 52 regiments... 



Men. 
1,560 
2.700 
1,200 
1,550 
4,000 
S 730 
9,100 
45,250 



GrandTutal.. 71,110 



ROUTE FROM ROREE TO PESHAWUR via MOOLTAN AND 
RAMNUGGUR, AS MARCHED BY THE BOMBAY DIVISION 
OF THE ARMY OF THE PUNJAUB.— DISTANCE 
760 MILES Gi FURLONGS. 

Dis- 

Names op Places, tance. 

M. F. 

27th From Roree to Tefcree* 

clianee 6 3 



1843, 

Nov. 



Date. 



Remarks. 



23th Chonga 9 0 



Dec. 



29 th Ilajee Mullodee 9 

30th Ghotkee 10 

1st Surlmd 8 

2nd Bagodra 8 

3rd Oobaura 13 

4th Subzulcote..;.- 11 

5th Kathekeo-bustee 13 

Gth Nowshara...... 13 

7th Suniaboo-got& 14 

8th Khunpoor 17 

9Lh ^ Ditto — 

10th Mohomoodeekundeo 16 

11th Chowderee 11 

12th Chaneekhan-ka-gote 11 

13 th Ahmedpoor 15 

14th Mulcanee-bustee 7 

15th CroS3 tli o Gara River to 

Polaudpoor 15 

16th Ditto ditto... — 

17th Jullalpoor 5 

13th Gowbli 11 



19th Soojabad 16 1 

20th Adhiwalabag 12 0 

21st Soornjkund... 7 0 

22d to 25th Ditto — - — 

26th Seetnlmaroo, 1J miles S. 

E. of Mooltan 6 4 

27th & 20th Ditto 



( A small village of 60 
< houses on the right 
l bank of the fudus. 

( A small village of 80 
1 houses on one of the 
{ branches of the Indus. 
Village of 30 houses. 

A large villago. 
Village of 50 houses. 

Do 40 do. 

( Do 300 do., and 

\ 30 shops. 

Large wailed Town. 
Villago of 25 houses. 
Large village & bazars. 
( Village of 200 houses, 
\ and 40 shops. 

Large village & bazars. 
Halt. 

( Village of 100 houses, 
and 4 shops. 

Few huts. 

Large village & bazars. 

Do do. 

Small do., ft few shops. 

Do do. 

Halt. 

Largo village & bazars. 

{ Village of 50 housos, 
and 5 shops. 

f Large walled town and 
| bazars. 

( Village of 35 houses, 
{ and 3 shops. 

Small village. 

Halt. 

In ruins. 

Halt to the 2nd Feb. 



Total... 2/5 5 
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1849. 

Feb. 



March 



ROUTE FROM ROREE TO FESHAWUR. lxxxi 



2nd 


Camp near Syud-ka- j 


14 




3rd 


gote to Alampoor.... J 
Khokan 


10 




4th 


Cross the Ravee River... 


14 


oi 


5th 


Jclalpoor 


12 


0 


Gth 


Ditto 


— 


— 


7th 


Shorekote 


10 


0J 


Cth 


Kaiera ✓ 


10 




9th 


Moolwana 


14 


0} 


10th 


Jung 


12 




11th 


Rhewa 


13 


o 


12th 


Bhowanee..... 


14 


0 


13th 


Bhookaree 


14 


0 


14th 


Channiote 


9 


1 


15th 


Skaik Kumir 


10 


3 


lGth 


Pindee Bhuttiaudee 


11 


C* 


17th 


Jellalpoor 


13 


3.V 


18th 


Bureekee...; 


1G 


7 


» 


Ramnuggur 


13 






Total... 


215 


0} 


19th 


Jherwalec 


13 


7 


20th 


Ditto 


o 


2 


2 1st 


Goojrat 


7 


0 


22nd 


Sikarwalee 


1G 


0 


23rd 


Khoree 


12 


1 


24th 


Ckuk-Sikuuder 


11 


5 


25th 


Noorungahad 


7 


0} 


2Gth 


Ditto 


— 


— 


27th 


Rahpoor 


G 


n 


28th 


Ditto 


. . 





1st 


Ditto 


— 




2nd 


Cross 3 branches of the 
Jhelum River to Fukwal. 


4 


i 


3rd 


Cross Grand River 


4 


4 


4th 


Serai 


1 


2 


5th 


Soonta, near Adora 


9 


2 


Cth 


Bukrala 


9 


1 



{ Village of 100 houses, 
and 10 shops. 

Do do. 

{ Village of 100 houses, 
and bazars. 

Halt. 

{ Large Tillage) and 50 
shops. 

f Village of 100 houses, 
\ and 20 shops. 

Village of 30 bouses. 
Large walled town. 

{ Village of 100 houses, 
and 1G shops. 

Do. 125 do. and 10 do. 
Do. 100 do. and 10 do. 
' Once a large town, now 
deserted, on right 
bank. Chenaub River. 
’ Village of 140-kouses, 
and 11 shops. 

Large village & bazar. 
A large walled town. 
Large village. 

Ditto. 



{ Village of CO house?, 
2£ miles across the 
Ctienaub. 

Order of Battle. 

Battle. 

Village of 30 houses. 

{ 20 houses right bank of 
the Jhelum. 

{ 200 houses on the Jhe- 
lum. 

Hah. 

{ Crossed one branch of 
the Jhelum, called the 
Seegutur, 

Halt. 

Halt. 



{ About 1 M. 1 F. from 
Rotas fort, in a state 
of dilapidation. 
f Road tolerable, with ra- 
< vines, up to the next 
( stage. 
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7th & 8th Sawun Mull’s Tank 11 0 

9th Pukka Serai 12 3 

10th & lltli Munykyala Tope 12 2 

12th & 13th Hoormuck 10 2 

14th Rawul Pindee 8 0 

15th Janee-keSung 15 3 

16th Wah 14 4 

17th & 18th Attock 30 5 

19th Ankora 11 0 

20 th Nowshara 10 0 



21st Ally Mardan’s Garden..,. 24 5 



f A Pukka tank with a 
\ small river tl Kasseo.” 
f Cross the Kassee river 1 
| M. 4 F. to Pukka Serai. 

A larga Tope. 

{ On the bank of Sawan 
River. 

t Cross the Sawan River. 
•J Rawul Pindee, a 

l large town and bazar. 

A village of 36 houses. 
Do 200 do. 

( A large fort on right 
bank Indus River. 

A large village on Lon- 
da River. 

A large village. 

{ Residency, 8 miles west 
of Peshawur. 



Total... 270 Of 
Grand Total 760 6£ 



SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY AND ECONOMIC MUSEUM FOR 
BOMBAY. 



Tiie following is a prospectus of a couple of projects brought forward iu the 
course of the year 1848, which, if they prosper according to their merits, may look 
for a very brilliant career indeed. The following are amongst the first of the sub- 
scribers who set down their names as contributors — neither scheme is as yet in 



operation : — 



Names. 



Lord Falkland 

Sir Erskine Perry, Kt 

Sir Jamaetjee Jejeebhoy, Sons& Co.... 

J. Warden, Eaq , C. S 

Dadabhoy Pestonjee, Esq 

Commodore Hawkins 

II. Malet, Esq 

J. Smith, Eaq-.. * * 

A. Hadden, Esq 

Natives, through Hadden, Esq.. 

W. D. Robertson, Esq 

A. 8pens,Esq 

Caplaln hart 

n Strong, Eaq 

II. Cormack, Esq 

J. G. Lumsden, Esq 

A. Furies. Esq 

J. tladow, Esq 

R. Remington, Esq..., 

I)r Bremner 

Major LcGrnnd Jacob.. . 

J. Dadabhoy, Esq 

The Hon’ble J. P, Willoughby, Esq 

Jugonnath Sunkcrsett, Esq... 

J. C. Stewart, Eaq., Commercial Bank. 

Captain H. J. Barr 

Sir Charles Forbes, Bart.. 



Schools. Museum. Total. 



Its. 


Rs. 


R*. 


250 


— 


250 


100 


60 


153 


750 


250 


1000 


100 


50 


150 


125 


125 


250 


15 


10 


25 


15 


15 


30 


20 


— 


20 


20 


— 


20 


25 


— 


25 


100 


— 


100 


50 




50 


25 




25 


30 


— 


30 


25 


— 


25 


100 


SO 


1*0 


too 


— 


100 


60 


— 


60 


60 


— - 


50 


10 


— 


10 


100 


60 


150 


60 


60 


100 


100 


60 


150 


100 


25 


125 


25 


25 


50 


60 


_ 


*0 


loco 


— 


— 



Rupees,..,. 3385 750 4135 
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SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY, AND MUSEUM, FOR BOMBAY. ixxxiii 

SCnOOLS OF INDUSTRY. 

It is scarcely yet three years since the Seminaries termed Ragged ScnooLs 
were first established in England, and they are now to be found in almost every 
considerable town in the Empire. The original object they had in view was to 
impart a moderate measure of moral training and mental culture to the poor desti- 
tute children found about the streets without occupation; to afford them a small 
supply of food, and a temporary home during a portion at least of each day. Though 
the numbers which flocked to these seminaries was very great, and t-he good ac- 
complished by them even in this state most gratifying, it was found that before they 
could be made to yield the full fruits desired of them they must be able to provide 
permanent places of residence for the inmates, who are now provided with food, 
clothing, and a home, and are instructed, not in reading and writing only, but in 
snch handicrafts as may enable tliem to earn their bread. Ragged Schools, thus 
transformed into Schools of ludustry, have now beeu taken nnder the patrouage of 
Royalty, and are countenanced or assisted by all the illustrious, eminent, and 
good, in the land. 

On the plan ultimately adopted at Home, the Schools of Industry desired to be 
introduced in Bombay have from the first been intended to be established. From 
the returns furnished by Government, it appears that there are on an average abont 
two hundred young persous, under the age of fourteen, annually taken np by our 
police, and that abont one -third of these are convicted and sentenced to punish- 
ment The chief crime of the majority of these children seems to be destitution : 
they are orphans or outcasts, with no one to care for them : they are driven to steal 
from want, and, having been detected in some petty act of thieving, are sent to 
horde with older and more practiced culprits, until they become accomplished and 
hardened in guilt, and prepared for a life of crime. Besides those of whom we 
know, there mnst, in snch a population as that of Bombay, be an enormous number 
of poor, destitute, neglected, and uninstructed, children, anxious to resort to such 
an establishment as that in contemplation, and to whom a temporary home, and 
the means of obtaining food and acquiring knowledge, until they could provide for 
themselves, would be an inconceivable blessing. 

With ends such as these in view, it is proposed to establish Schools of Indus- 
try, for the reception of young persons of all descriptions, desiring to resort to 
them, and standing in need of public assistance. It is known that at Bombay these 
may be honsed, clothed, and fed, for about Rs. 2 J per mensem each ; and it is be- 
lieved that in the third year of their residence in the School they would be able by 
their own industry to maintain themselves, and probably to contribute something 
to the support of the Establishment. 

The Apprenticing Act, of which a Draft was published two years since, and 
which is now under the consideration of the Supreme Legislative Council, entitles 
the Trustees and Managers of Charity Schools to bind the orphans or other chil- 
dren under their charge, who are without natural representatives, Apprentices for 
a term of years, to any trade or profession that may seem most suitable : a clause 
is expected to be added, extendiug to the Judges of the Supreme Court and Magis- 
trates of Police a similar power in reference to certain classes of children coming 
under their cognizance: and it is intended that by this means all young persons 
coming into our Schools of Industry shall be bound Apprentices for a term of 
years. By this means the Managers of the School will have a right to keep them 
in order, and to insist on their betaking themselves to study; and the pupils will 
be compelled to remaiu at School until they have reached the years of discretion, 
and attained proficiency in the art in which they have been instructed, so that, when 
sent out into the world, they may, from their skill and expertness, be able to com- 
mand employment, and be capable of conducting themselves as good citizens. 

hen first taken in charge they will be instructed in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and in the English tongue, by a Native teacher : and they then will have 
some variety of light work, such as boys may employ themselves in without unduly 
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taxing their faculties and strength ; and by and bye they will be regularly trained 
by an European engineer. 

The subject has already been under the notice of Government,* which under- 
took to provide a Superintendent from the Engineers of the Indian Navy, when at 
the time it was found that tho party applied for could not be spared. There seems 
no reason to doubt but that so soon as an Engiueer can be spared, one will bo as- 
signed to the Schools of Industry, and that a well filled subscription list will 
afford the best evidence that can be given of the conviction of the community of the 
value of the scheme, and their anxiety to support it. 

Charities such as this appeal to the best feelings of all men of all countries and 
creeds; they possess in them no element which can awaken controversy or give 
rise to difference of opinion. The Merciful and Bounteous Giver of all Good, to 
whom all men look up as to a Father, and by whom all are regarded as children, 
commands the members of His vast family to love, chefish, and assist, each ’other as 



* The following is a copy of the letters of Government on Ilie subject. There is no reason 
to suppose Government less favorable than formerly to the scheme, or to doubt that so soon 
as the services of an Engineer can be spared one will be assigned 

No 3147 op 1847.— General Dhpa ktment. 

To G. Buist, Esquire, LL.D 

Sir,— I am directed by the Ilon’bie the Governor i» Council to transmit for your informa- 
tion copy ( f a letter I have this day addressed to the Superintendent of the Indian Navy, re- 
specting the “ School of Industry’* recently established by you in Bombay, and at the same 
time »o intimate lo you that Government is desirous of ascertaining what further aid U can 
judiciously afford lo this infant Institution. 

_ I have Ihe honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. G. l.UMSDEN, 

Bombay Castle, 17 th November, 1847. Secretary to Govt. 

No. of 1847. — General Department. 

To Commodore Sir R. Olivkr, Knt , II. N , Superintendent (>J the Indian Navy. 

Sir,— 1 am directed by the Ilon’ble the Governor in Council to acquaint you that a •• Ragged 
or School of ludustry*' has recently been established in Bombny by Dr. Buist, who proposes 
to maUe it an Asylum for some of the many destitute Orphans and v agranta nowin the island : 
to feed and instruct them in sneh trades as may afford them ihe means of support, and pie. 
vent iheir becoming useless Members of Society, and In all probability a burden to the State. 

2nd.— That Gentleman, however, has intimated to Government that his other svneations 
will not admit of his bestowing on the “School of Industry” all the attention it* full deve- 
lopment demands : he has thei efore solicited the assistance of 2nd Class Engineer, Mr. it. 
Abie, now employed on the Sesos'ris, as Superintendent or Instructor in this School. 

3rd.— Of the good intent ot sucli an Institution, I am directed to observe, there can be no 
doubt, and His Honor In Council considers It to be deserving of the countenance of Govern- 
ment. especially os the beneficial results which luive attended similar establishments in Europe 
warrant the entertainment of strong hopes as to its ultimate success. In order, theicfore, 
that proper and judicious care may be bestowed on tlile Infant Institution, the Hon’ble the 
Governor in Council is pleased to comply with t lie application of l>r. Buist, and requests that 
you will have the goodness to plaee the service* of Mr. Adib at that Gcutlemau’s disposal for 
the purpose indicated. 

I have the honor to be, Ac. Ac. 

(Signed; J. G. LUMSDEN, 

Bombay Castle, November , 1847. Secretary to Govt. 

(True Copy) (Signed) J. G LUMSDKN, 

• Secretary to Govt. 



No. 350 of 1847.— General Department. 

To Dr. Gecko k Buist, LL.D. 

Sir, — With reference to my letter (No. 3147) dated the 17'h ultimo, regarding !ho services 
of Mr. Adik, Second Class Engineer, being placed at your disposal for the purpose of being 
appointed Teacher of the School of Industry, 1 am directed by the Ilon’ble tho Governor In 
Council to acquaint you that the Superintendent of the Indian Navy has reported that Mr. 
Adib cannot be spaiod from the Mailue department. 

2nd.— 1 am, however, desired to add, that Sir RnncnT Oliver has been requested to report 
whether he can lend the services of ono of the Couutiy-lrained EngUeers for the promotion 
of the object which you have in view. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your meat obedient servant, 

, 'J. G. LUMSDKN, 

Bombay Castle, 23d December, 1847. Secretary to Govt. 
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brethren journeying on the same path throngh the world ; and the effort to relieve 
the weak, the poor, the suffering, and the destitute, — to find protection for the fa- 
therless, for the desolate a home and friends, — to supply information to the igno- 
rant, and the means of honestly earning their bread to those who must steal to 
avert starvation, — and to rescue from destitution those who in early years have be* 
gnn to stray from the paths of virtue,— is one on which no one can look with in- 
difference, and which may reasonably expect a blessing. 

The Schools of Industry were originally intended to have formed a branch 
of the Polytechnic Institution— the former to be organized after the work- 
shops of the latter were filled with labourers : but circumstances having occurred 
to retard the operations of the Institute, it has been considered inexpedient lon- 
ger to delay the establishment of the Schools of Industry, which, with such 
measure of Public aid as may reasonably be looked for, seem perfectly sufficient to 

stand on their own resources. 

THE MUSEUM. 

There is scarcely a Capital in Europe in which there is not a Museum, or col- 
lection of rarities, maintained at the Public expense for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of the people. The British Museum is maintained at the cost of above 
£ 10,000, entirely for public purposes ; and no branch of the public expenditure 
is less begrudged by the nation. 

Of lato years a class of Mnsenm3 has come into existence for the exhibition of 
such raw material — chiefly minerals — a3 become, when manufactured, subjects of 
merchandise, as well as of the numberless manufactures into which they are con- 
verted, with the implements and contrivances made use of in their conversion. Of 
these, the most distinguished in England is the Museum of Economic Geology in 
London; undercharge of Sir II. do la Beche, on the premises intended for which 
Government have just expended the sum of £30,000 at a time when the public 
purse was sufficiently taxed to preveut any expense being incurred on what the 
nation was likely to consider as superfluous. Museums, either for general pnr- 
poses similar to this, or for some particular class of objects, are common throughout 
the empire. In Edinburgh we have the Museum of the Highland Society, chiefly 
devoted to matters connected with rural economy, and the exhibitions of the Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Arts and Manufactures ; while in London the United Ser- 
vices have their collection of objects of interest connected with war, whether by sea 
or land. 

Besides these, wo have in many of our larger towns exhibitidns illustrative of 
the chief branches of industry in the empire. Of these the most notable are the 
Adelaide Gallery and Polytechnic Institution in London. In the Museum of 
Economic Geology already alluded to, are to be seen rocks, minerals, and metallic 
ores, of all descriptions, as taken from the earth. Next there are models of coal- 
fields and metallic veins, with the contrivances resorted to for drawing off the water 
and extracting the minerals from the mine. Next we have gems, marbles, and 
ornamental stones ; with every variety of building material prepared for nse. Next 
are the objects of Art into which stones and clays are converted — such as bricks, 
tiles, earthern and pottery ware, porcelain, glass, crystal, enamels, imitations of 
stones, &c., with all the numberless forms into which metals are moulded or work- 
ed- In the other establishments are manufactures and implements of every des- 
cription — the processes of transformation being in many cases in actual progress ; 
while models of steam-engines, steam-boats, locomotives, railways, canals, bridges, 
and all sorts of machines and implements, give a clear and exact idea of the opera- 
tions of the most important and interesting of the mechanical devices and contri- 
vances which have characterized the progress, and assisted the advancement, of ci- 
vilization in Europe. 

In India, these things are jnst beginning to make their appearance. ~ Hitherto 
our only Museums have been those maintained by our Learned Societies. We have 
now the Museum of Economic Geology at Calcutta: a Museum is in process of 
organization in connection with the Polytechnic Institute at Madras; another in 
connection with the College nt Agra ; a third in the Nizam’s Dominions, under the 
supervision of the Residency Snrgeon, Dr. McLean. 
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The establishment of a Museum for the purpose of providing amusement and in- 
struction to the community,— .comprising on a small scale within itself the leading 
principles of all those enumerated, — has for some time past been in contemplation; 
and the arrangements already made for its organization have at once shewn with 
how much facility, and at how moderate a charge, it might be established. 

In this might be arranged all varieties of materials found in the East capable of 
being employed in merchandise or converted into manufactures ; all varieties of 
contrivances and machines made use of in converting them ; and specimens of every 
variety of manufactured goods obtained from these, our bazaars supply. Each of 
these to be accompanied with full. and minute descriptions of the qualities and uses 
of the objects exhibited, the places supplying, and means of obtaining them ; the 
means resorted to for transforming them and preparing them for use ; the prices 
they brought, and places where they were mostly in demand. 

In addition to these, coins, medals, antiquities, — objects of vertu and art, — spe- 
cimens of animals, alive or stuffed,— models of wind and water-mills, steam-en- 
gines, steam-boats, locomotive-engines, railways, canals, chain-bridges, with all the 
other contrivances on which the skill of the chemist or engiueer is expended, — 
would find a place in the Museum or the grounds adjoining. 

Shows and spectacles are in all quarters of the world sought after with avidity, 
and enjoyed with relish, by the young, the excitable, or untutored mind : and no- 
where is this more remarkably the case than in India, where so vast a proportion 
of minds are untutored. The hundreds of families flocking weekly to the Gardens 
of the Agricultural Society, and the tens and twenties of thousands visiting the 
steamers, when in dock, of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Compa- 
ny, — when such things wero scarcely at all resorted to by Europeans, — shew that 
the Native mind is sufficiently susceptible of gratification from spectacles of a much 
more instructive and intellectual nature than the bazaar supplies. 

The great object of the Museum would be to attract, by interesting and amusing, 
and to stimulate enquiry and impart a thirst for knowledge or some measure of ac- 
tual information, while it gratified and amused. 

. It would be at all times open, free of charge, to all who chose to resort to it, 
and on holidays, or seasons of special resort, spectacles would be prepared of more 
than usual interest and attractiveness, alike for the Native as for the European 
visitor. 

Though this has no direct or indispensible connection with the Schools of In- 
dustry, it would form a valuable and inexpensive adjunct to them, — in which the 
pupils would find both amusement and instruction — preparing, or keeping in order, 
a large portion of the objects of exliibition with their own hands — the Musenm 
serving as a salo or exhibition-room for the showior portions of the work turned 
ootby them ; while the eye of the Publio at large would, by the same means, be 
constantly and closely directed towards the operations of the Sohools of Industry 
and progress of the pupils. 

The same management wonld serve for both, and the verandah or tlio great 
room where the objects of interest were exhibited might servo as a workshop, 
school, or sleeping place, for the children while their numbers were few, and while 
subjects for the Museum were being collected. 

Already there are some thousands of specimens ready to bo placed at the dis- 
posal of fcho Museum froe of charge : and the party intended to bo entrusted with 
its arrangoments has already had large experience in the establishment and main- 
tenance of such things, and sees no difficulty whatever hi making that now in con- 
templation bo attractive as to become in a short time a place of general resort. 

Like the Sohools of Industry, the Economio Museum was intended to have been 
an adjunct to the Polytechnic Institute, — but from the interest mauifested by a 
considerable section of the Native Community in its establishment, it has been 
considered expedient not to wait for the completion of the arrangoments of tho In- 
stitute, thero being every reason to believe that it could at once be brought into 
existence) independently. 
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METEOROLOGICAL RESEARCHES OF THE BOMBAY 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY; 

[Having been compelled to substitute & few short scientific noticed for what we ntended 
to bare been a sort of history of Physical Research in India, the following may not perhaps be 
considered out of place.] 

The Bombay Geographical Society came into existence at a peric*! when 
a remarkable degree of activity began to prevail throughout the world in the 
prosecution of enquiries in Physical Geography, and its able and enlightened 
founders resolved largely to share in what was then the favorite stndy of the 
day. Having provided themselves with magnetic and meteorological instruments, 
they set about attempting to determine with precision the climate of Bombay ; and 
though it does not appear that they at this time had any view of endeavouring to 
establish other observatories under their own immediate charge, they resolved to 
encourage others to observe — to supply instruments where these were wanted, 
and to avail themselves to as large an extent as possible of the researches of ama- 
teurs. The investigation of the climate of Bombay does not, so far as the records 
show, appear to have been proceeded with — the cause of the failure is not known ; 
bat the transactions are rich in observations at other points which only required to 
be collected in sufficient abundance, and to be compared with some point of refer- 
ence, for the purpose of generalization. Such a point as that desired first made 
its appearance in 1842, when the meteorological and magnetic observatory was 
fairly established at Colaba. The operations of this establishment having for a 
time been interrupted, the records of an entire year of continuous observation were 
first completed in September 1843 ; when, as a second year was proceeded with, 
it became apparent that the phenomena of climate here were so marked and so 
beautifully uniform, that the records of one year would almost suffice in times of 
tranquillity for the observations of another, and that, therefore, the anomalies at 
the spot were the things that required from thenceforth chiefly to be attended to. 
Now came the time for extending the investigations the Society had from the 
beginning had in contemplation, when a somewhat more systematic and compre- 
hensive plan might be adopted, and more extended and varied results might bo 
looked for. 

For the information of the general reader it may be shortly explained, that in 
meteorology the first point generally attended to is the pressure of the atmosphere 
by which at the level of the sea a column of mercury from 29 to 30 inches long 
can be supported at every quarter of the world. This is determined by the well- 
known instrument called the Barometer , or measurer of weight. At the Equator 
the pressure is somewhat less than at the higher latitudes. At Melville Island, 
in Lat. 74° N , it is 29.870 ; at Ingloobeck, lat. 69°, it is 29.770 ; and at Winter 
Island, 66° N., it is 29.798. At Plymouth it is 29.9 ; and at Bombay, 19° N., it 
is 29J8G0. At the equator it is 29.974 ; 13° S., 30.016 ; 43° S , 29.950 ; from this 
decreasing rapidly to the southward, till at latitude 66°, when it is no more than 
29.07?. The cause of this remarkable decrease in the southern latitudes, remains 
to be explained, and all information regarding it is of the very highest interest. 

The Barometer in the higher latitudes is so sensibly affected by the weather, 
that its prognostications as a weather-glass are of thej highest value, scarcely a 
farmhouse in England being without an instrument of this sort. Between the 
tropics it moves sensibly on the approach of change, but to a very small extent : 
at home a fall of three inches would scarcely excite more surprise, or occasion 
greater alarm, than a fall of three tenths of an inch in the torrid zone. Through- 
out the world the barometer has two daily tides, being highest at 10 a. m. and p. 
m. nearly, and lowest at 3 a. m. and 4 r. m. nearly. At home the fluctuation 
rarely exceeds the hundredth part of an inch, and is so masked and concealed by 
the larger irregularities due to the weather, that it reqaires the means of a vast 
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number of observations to enable us to detect it at all : at Bombay, during the 
fair season the daily fluctuation constantly exceeds the tenth of an inch — it is so 
regular in its form that the curve of a single day might serve for the mean of the 
month, and so punctual in the time of its arrival that a watch might be set by it 
without material error. The following diagram will at once place the matter before 
the reader’s eye in a form more porspicuous and intelligible than any description : — 
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MADRAS *AND ADEN DOURLY PRESSURE CURVES FOR 18 IS. 

Tiie months are grouped together according to their relations. The means of November 
December, and January, or the cold season months, making ons carve : February, March, and 
April, or the spring months, a second: May, June, and July, the summer months, a third- 
forming the lowest group : August, September, and October, a fourth. IVe are indebted for the 
abstracts on which these are constructed, to Lieutenant K. Worster, of the Madras Artillery, 
presently in charge of the Observatory, who supplied all the information asked for the mo- 
ment be was applied to ; and to the papers of the Bombay Geographical Society. The Madras 
rainy season begins* in July, that of Bombay in June; rain rarely ever falls at Aden, 
we have not been able to obtain access to the Bombay registers— none have been published 
since 1843: judging from these, however, and those preceding them, we should expect to 
find the Bombay curves for ISIS* exactly similar to those at Madras. So are the Calcutta 
curves now before us, but for which we have no room at present. 

The light lines marked A at the extremities, indicate the pressure curves at Aden in Arabia 
near the mouth of fhe Red Sea, as taken by the observatory un ler Mr Moves, established at 
the recommendation of the Geographical Society, and now superintended by them — the mouths 
arranged in the same groups as in the case of Madras, which are marked M. 

Besides this daily fluctuation, the height of the barometer varies with the great- 
est regularity at different seasons of the year, and is generally highest near the 
shortest, and lowest about the longest, day, — and this without any relation to the 
wetness or dampness, the storrainess or tranquillity, of the season. At Madras, 
as at Bombay, for example, it reaches its minimum in June and its maximum 
in December, though at the former place the weather during the firstnamed 
month is dry and steady, during the last it is showery and wet, — the heaviest of 
onr rains occurring here in June, and onr steadiest weather in December. The 
same law holds pretty nearly at Aden, where no rain falls for long periods of years ; 
and so probably throughout the torrid zone. The daily tide or fluctuation makes 
its appearance with the same regularity iu wet and stormy as in dry and steady 
weather, and at all seasons of the year alike, only the fluctuation decreases by about 
a half when the moan altitude of the merenry is least.* The following diagrams 
will illustrate what is stated : — 

The two dotted lines represent the Madras mean curves for each month in the 
year— -the lower is for 1843 — the upper is from results by the late Mr Taylor 
— I do not know how attained. 

The strong line is the Aden carve, the fine ono that for Calcutta — both for 
1847. Tho Calcutta barometer is eighteen feet above the sea, the Madras one 



* The above Is not to be accepted as strictly aod uniformly trae, but it would occupy too 
much space to enumerate the exceptions— which hardly however invalidate the law. Toronto 
in Canada is one of the most notable of these. 
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twenty-five— neither has been oorrected for level: the Aden curve has been 
corrected to mean tide — the barometer is 187 feet above the sea. 




Yearly Curves for Madras, Aden and Calcutta. The first of these is in dotted 
linos — Calcutta runs down below tho scalo block, to 512 for Juno, 52G for July, 
and SCO for August. 

The great decrease of prossnro as wo procoed towards the Antarctic has been 
noticod as amongst tho things requiring to bo explained : tho fact that tho daily 
fluctuation is very nearly as great at the elevation of 5,000 foet— or, so far as 
wo know, at any greater elevation, — wlicro tho total pressure is 25 inches, — as at 
tho lovel of tho sea, where it is 30, is amongst tho meteorological perplexities 
which still requiro solution. 

Besides thoso two grand classes of movements, due to tho hour of tho day or 
timo of the year, tlioro is a third of the deepost interest, which is now in process 
of examination in Europe, and which, from tho extreme regularity of tho seasons in 
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India, we are tnncli better situated for examining than they are beyond the tropics. 

A general progressive fall and subsequent rise is found to take place in the mercu- 
ry all over Europe at different places in succession, as if mighty waves of air, like 
the long swell of the sea after a storm, were sweeping over the upper surface of 
our atmosphere, following each other in solemn and stately march, and crossing 
each other at intervals. Though these general law3 obtain with the most astonish - 
ing regularity, there are numberless minor variations requiring to be watched 
with the strictest attention, with a view to their explanation. There 13 a slight 
variation of some minutes as to the time when the turning-points are attained, and 
as yet we are ignorant whether this is at all times the same in corresponding 
months of different years, or whether it is uniform at different points on the earth’s 
surface. AtRobbin Island, rape of Good Hope, the diurnal oscillation is much 
less than on the mainland, and in place of recovering in the evening from tiie af- 
ternoon depression, a further though trifling fall in the mercury takes place.* Cap- 
tain Haines as far back as 1044 had observed a remarkablediscrepancy betwixt the 
barometers at Steamer Point and the Camp at Aden, — yet the distance is only four 
miles ; and the pressure-curve of Seerah Island, close off the shore, is far less 
smooth and symmetrical than the curves supplied by the Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay observatories. At Aden there is a departure from the law, which seems 
to obtain in nearly all parts of India, — the maximum depression for the year 
occurring — not in January but — in February, tlie minimum in July instead of June. 
It is much the highest in December, but makes a plunge down in January to reco- 
ver itself again in February, and so afterwards descending regularly to its mini- 
mum. This at all events lias obtained uniformly for three years, and we should 
therefore infer it to be the rule — it is quite possible it may be attended with ex- 
ceptions* We have certain classes of disturbances, again, which are preceded by 
a rise in the barometer : then follows a fall, and then the mercury jumps up all 
at once when the wind is at its wildest. Whether these belong to any peculiar 
class or sub class, or are merely affected to this extent by incidental circumstances, 
remains to be determined. There are doubtless other discrepancies which will by 
and bye make their appearance, all following a law not yet eliminated. 

To determine the various essentials of climate, the temperature and the wetness 
of the air, the heat of the sun, the aspect of tlie sky, the character of the clouds, 
and direction and force of the wind, are all essential, and formed of coarse part of 
the Society’s scheme. At Bombay a self-registering tide-gauge was put up at Co- 
laba, which recorded by clock-work the rise and fall of the tide at every hour and 
minute of the day. We have not only the ordinary rise and full due to the in- 
fluence of the snn and moon, but by connecting the means together we have a fine 
annual curve swelling np as the waters of the ocean are pressed to the northward 
by the south-east monsoon. The character of our tides once determined here, it 
became of much importance to ascertain at what rate they swept along our shores, 
and what was the altitude they attained at different points during the different 
seasons of the year. Strange irregularities were known to exist in the Gnlphs of 
Cutch and Cauibay, and might be expected to be met with at the months of the 
Persian Golf and Red Sea, and the peculiarities of these formed special subject of 
interest and investigation. 

The Society, reflecting on these things, resolved to apply to Government to pro- 
vide instruments for the establishment of small local observatories for the purpose 
of tidal and meteorological observation at Vingorla, Porebunder or Mandavie, 
Kurrachee, and Aden, — a well-organized establishment already existing at Bom- 
bay. The application was at once complied with, but the working out and super- 
- vision of the scheme was for a time estranged from the Society, and up to the pre- 
sent moment the Aden observatory is the only one in full operation. In 1845, H. 
M *s Lords of the Admiralty were applied to for assistance : it was now proposed 
to extend the number of observatories from four to twelve, and their Lordships 

* Report of the Meteorological Committee of the South African Literary and Philosophic 
Institution, January 1836. The objects of the Institution seem very closely allied to those of th# 
Bombay Geographical Society. 
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at once granted £350 for the purchaso of instruments — the other charges were to 
devolve on the local Government; the Society to work out and superintend the 
scheme, and publish the results in their transactions. In 1847 the supervision ori- 
ginally contemplated by the Society was restored to it — their operations were to 
commence with the 1st of January 1848, and Government now most liberally un- 
dertook the expense of publication, which it was feared might press too heavily on 
the funds of the Society. Besides this, the British Association had meanwhile 
(1847) applied to the Court of Directors for a continuation of the tidal researches 
which had many years before been conducted on the other side of India ; and in 
1848 it was reported that on this point full instructions had been given the local 
Government. The scheme was now, as originally intended, in the hands of tho 
Society, who at once set about its execution with becoming zeal. Besides the 
establishment of regular observatories along the whole line of coast from Ceylon to 
Suez, the Society expected to derive the most valuable aid from amateur ob- 
servers. 

India is sprinkled over with military stations: wherever there is an hospital, re- 
gisters are duly kept for the service of the Medical Board, and there is scarcely a 
station of any magnitude where officers are not to be found in abundance most 
anxious to pursue any branch of intellectual research that may be suggested, and 
ready to make their oxertions available toscience. The officers of the lndianXavy 
— navigating vessels and constantly moving about in all directions from Suez to the 
Persian Gulf, along the shores of Africa, Arabia, and both sides of the Peninsula 
of India South to the Line and East as far as China — have always held the most 
honorable place amongst the promoters of physical research ; and the extent to 
which they had beforehand contributed to other departments of geography led the 
most sanguine expectations to be formed of the aid they were likely to afford in 
this. Tho port of Bombay, besides, is frequented by vessels trading with nearly 
every quarter of the world, and for the most part commanded by men of great 
ability and zeal in all matters bearing on their profession; and as most ships are 
on all occasions provided with a certain supply of instruments, and in tho habit 
of keeping a sort of meteorological register, all that seemed necessary to convert 
every vessel, the Commander of which seemed willing to give assistance, into an 
observatory, was to sec the rating of its instruments attended to, and to have tho 
registers kept in such a form as seemed most desirable. Free access to the logs of all 
our vessels was expected as a matter of course, as in these a vast amount of important 
information is generally to be fouud, — winch, when the various extracts are com- 
pared together, is often of the utmost value and interest. It was by this species of 
investigation, since so admirably turned to account by Mr. Piddington aud 
others, that Colonel Reid originally discovered the great law of Whirling Storms 
or Cyclones ; and if the movements of the most steady of our breezes, such as our 
Trado winds, our monsoon and our land and sea breezes, as well as tho most furious 
of our tempests, can bo shown to obey the most rigid laws of motion, aud to oporato 
with the utmost harmony, order, and beauty, a strong presumption arises that tho 
progress of all our aerial currents everywhere may be laid down with similar ex- 
actitude and system. Lieutenant Maury, of tho U. S. Navy, ha 3 constructed, 
and is constructing, wind charts for the Atlantic, by attention to which vessols may 
reach their destination with comparative certitude and celerity. The late Captain 
Young, of tho Indian Navy was engaged in tho same promising task when he was 
lost at sea : and if we have succeeded in mapping out the currents of the oecan, 
in laying down the dip and direction of the needle, and tho intensity of niagnetio 
force all over the globe, the investigation of the laws of tho winds, so doeply affect- 
ing the interests of commcrco, aud in reference to which every ship that sails can 
supply her contingent of information, would seem a comparatively easy, as it must 
prove a most important, work. 

The tides and local currents in onr gulphsand larger estuaries — tho temperatnro 
and depth of tlicso aud of tho great ocean itself, and tho relativo temperatures at 
different depths, form subjects of tho deepest interest. It appeared, indeed, that 
in a climate such as India, where the heat for the greater part of the day renders 
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exercise or amusement out of doors impossible — where those not engaged in office 
daily have a large portion of leisure at their disposal — where the whole European 
community belong to the well educated or upper classes of society, — every ship 
and steamer, every collector’s office and military hospital, every garrison and can- 
tonment, might, with suitable instruments and instructions, a point of reference, 
and the means of publication snch as the Society proposed to provide, bo made to 
supply its regular contingent of information in physical geography, and to take a 
formal and valuable share in the general labour : so far as matters have yet pro- 
ceeded, these anticipations appear to have been by no means too elevated or 
sanguine. 

Each fixed observatory was intended to be provided with a self-registering wind 
and rain-gauge — this being fitted up as a tide-gauge for those near the sea, — 
with a good barometer and two pairs of thermometers : and these amongst them 
for ordinary purposes were expected to suffice. Once a month (on the 22nd,) or 
oftener if convenient, all the instruments, especially the barometer, were to be 
read every hour for twenty-four hours on end, commencing at 3 a. m. ; through- 
out the rest of the mouth readings at £ to 10 a. m , 4 P. M , and 10 p. m., being 
the points of greatest and least pressure, were all that was desired. It was too 
much to expect amateurs to rise at 3 a. m., to read the instruments for the morning 
minimum, however desirable observations on the subject might be considered ; and 
the twenty-four hour readings would determine the matter with as great an ap- 
proximation to accuracy as could be looked for. The more observations that could 
be supplied at regular and stated intervals, the better; and when any u nsual 
appearances were observed, or atmospheric perturbations apprehended, the instru- 
ments were expected to be read hourly at least for as long a period as this conld be 
overtaken — if possible, indeed, till a state of repose returned. 

The observers, besides having journals of scale-readings, are provided with tables 
and schedules for making their own reductions, as well as for diagramming the 
results of their observations. The performance of these tasks by the observers 
themselves involves them in but a small amount of labour at the time, and is trou- 
blesome only when allowed to accumulate : it places before them at once the laws 
desired to be eliminated, and so interests the understanding in the work of the 
hands, while it indicates errors and points to corrections which might otherwise 
have remained unnoticed, and which can only be dealt with satisfactorily at the 
time the observation is made and by the party who makes it. 

One of the most beantifnl discoveries in physical geography we have lately seen 
noticed is that mentioned by Mrs. Somerville in reference to the Temperature of 
the Sea. There is, it would appear, from the Pole to the Equator, a level at and 
beneath which the waters of the ocean always maintain an uniform temperature, 
scarcely rising above or falling below SQ’o 0 of Fahrenheit's scale. The depth of 
this varies according to the latitude: at the equator it is 7200 feet; at 56° it 
rises to the surface, the temperature of the sea being from top to bottom uniform : 
from this towards the pole the sea is warmest at bottom, — the ice-cold-water and 
ice-bergs floating above. This striking fact, which was indicated by Kolzebne, 
was established by Sir John Ross ; and now that it has been ascertained by ob- 
servation, it seems strange that it should not have long since been pointed at from 
theory. It is dependent on the fact that water in process of cooling acquires its 
maximum density betwixt 39 and 40° : down to this it contracts with considerable 
regularity— beyond this it expands until it reaches the freezing ptint, when it 
assumes the form of ice, and all at once greatly encrease3 in bulk, so that solid 
masses congealed always float upon the surface. The ends subserved by this law 
are as numerous as beautiful. Were water to contract regularly down to 32 3 , the 
polar ocean would throughout ita whole mass be always at the freezing point, and 
would by the slightest accession of cold be solidified throughout. Ice conducts 
heat so slowly and feebly that the ocean once consolidated could never again be 
thawed ; and the polar seas, now abounding in living things in proportion as the 
lands around are devoid of them, wonld be like so much impenetrable rock. As 
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it is, the lower portions of icebergs and floes of ice are subjected to constant wear- 
ing away, from the warmer fluid beneath, till liberated from the regions in which 
they were produced, and in which, but for this, they must have remained anchored 
immoveably for ever, they are dispersed by regularly established currents into the 
warmer latitudes to temper and mitigate the heat which dissolves them. 

This of course can only apply to the great ocean itself, the waters of which 
communicate freely with either pole, but the same principle operates everywhere, 
and it would be curious and most interesting to know what law obtains in the Bay 
of Bengal, or Great Arabian Sea, both opening towards the Equator, but cut off 
at about Lat. 25° from communication with the colder regions. How this again 
is modified in the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, the Gulf of Cutch, &c. The inflnx of 
waters through the Straits of Gibraltar to supply the excessive evaporation over the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean, and the efflux from the Baltic by the Great 
and Little Belt from an excessive supply of river water, have furnished subjects 
of the most interesting speculation. How do matters stand in the Red Sea, the 
Gulfs of Acaba and Suez, surrounded by four thousand miles of arid shore from 
which not one single drop of water is ever discharged? Were the engineer 
to take a bucketfull of water from the ship’s side every three hours when he has 
the thermometer and hydrometer in use at any rate for determining the gravity of 
the water inhi ’3 boilers, I 10 might, by the like means and the use of the same in- 
struments, ascertain the temperature and saltness of the surface of the sea. Such 
occupations as these, so far from interfering with his duties on shipboard, would 
occupy the mind and keep it in a state of activity, while it lightened the tedium 
and alleviated the ennui of a tiresome and protracted cruize. How stand matters 
in the Persian Gulf, where the Tigris and Euphrates may in part at least be ex- 
pected to compensate the loss? These seas are chiefly traversed by our ships and 
steamers, and the officers and engineers of the latter in particular are already 
provided with all the instruments required for such investigations, and familiar 
with their use. The evaporation must be enormous over a surface of water vary- 
ing from 75° to 85°, where a fresh breeze blows and the air is so arid that there is 
frequently a difference of 25° betwixt the wet and dry thermometers. 

For carrying out the operations thus generally sketched, and preparing for the 
press and superintending the publication of the results of these in the most pleas- 
ing and interesting form that could be devised, the following gentlemen wore 
appointed members of a Committee on Physical Research : — the Deputy Quarter- 
master-General (Major Holland,) Chairman; the Deputy Superintendent of the 
Indian Navy (then Captain Lynch, now Captain^ETiiERSEY,) the Officer iu charge 
of the Colaba Observatory (Commander Montriou,) the Professor of Natural 
Philosophy Elphinstone College (Mr. Patton,) the Professor of Chemistry 
Grant College (Or. Giraud,) the Naval Instructor Indian Navy (Mr. Water- 
ston,) and the Secretary to the Society (Dr. G. Buist.) The papers on these 
subjects were, to avoid delay, to appear iu the Appendices to the Society’s 
Transactions, to be afterwards collected together in a separate volume when the 
researches had advanced far enough to permit of this. 
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